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Than in America 


British Engineering Chief. 
Tells Mr. Lafount of 
Broadcasting Method s| 
Used in Great Britain 


Government Body 
Controls Programs 


Reduction Sought in Number} 
Of Local Stations as Step to| 
Better Service; Tax Placed | 
On Receiving Sets 


{ 

Problems confronting the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, the body | 
which controls broadcasting in the 
British Isles, are simpler than those 
confronting the Federal Radio Com- 
mission of this country because all 
programs originate with the corpo-| 
ration, Lt. Col. A: G. Lee, engineer- 
ing chief of the British Post Office | 
Department, told Commissioner Har- | 
old A. Lafount, of the Federal Radio | 
Commission Sept. 6. : 

Lt. Col. Lee, who ‘is chairman of | 
the Radio Research Board in his | 
country and vice president of the In- | 
stitute of Radio Engineers, gave the 
following information, Mr. Lafount | 
said, concerning the radio in Great 
Britain: 

Government Controls Broadcasting 

Probably one of the reasons why Eng- | 
land turned; over the. control of radio 
broadcasting to the government instead 
of following a system similar to that 
which is used in this country is the fact 
that the British are more used to gov- 
‘ernment control than the people of this | 
Nation. 

Although the British created a body 
known as the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration for the purpose of controlling 
radio broadcasting, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral of England speaks in the House of 
Commons for that body. The Post Office 
Department has the duty of solving in- 
tertertnce problems an@ has charge of a 
number ‘of. radio’ services. 

Programs in England seem to be much | 
freer from distraction because, since 
there is. government control, there is no 
advertising to clutter up the programs as 
there is in this country. 

Essentially the programs of the two 
countries are of about tke same nature, 
as there is about an equal amount of 
talent in each country, and probably a| 
comparatively equal number of talks and | 
speéches. Those are the bases on which | 
programs should be judged—namely, the | 
quality of entertainment and talks. 

Under the British system three chains 
broadcast throughout the country. These 
programs can be heard in all parts of 
London, and one is broadcast over a 
long-wave station so that it can be heard 
in the rural ‘communities. 

There are also local stations at various 
points and although these are controlled 
by-the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
at times they are given permission to 
cut in for the purpose of presenting local 
talent. There are less than 20 of these 
local stations. 

No attempt is made to arrange pro- 
grams to suit the likings of particular 
parts of the British Isles, except that 
occasionally stations in Wales and Scot- 
land are given permission to broadcast 
a program designed for the benefit of 
their sections. 

Fewer Local Stations Sought 

Naturally, problems confront the Brit- 
ish relative to radio broadcasting, the 
most important of which is that of re- 
ducing the number of small stations. It 
is the desire of the government to re, 
duce the number of local stations and 
that step is now being taken. 

The purpose of this reduction is to 
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High School Courses | 
Are Basis of Survey, 





Preparation for College ov for 
Livelihood at Issue 
. 


Whether high schools should serve pri- 
‘marily as preparatory schools for higher 
education, or as self-sufficient entities in 
preparation for a vocation, is being 
studied by the Office of Education, Dr. | 
Henry R. Evans, of the office’s editorial | 
division, stated orally Sept. 6. 

An extensive survey of the entire field 
of secondary education, to obtain data on 
the subject, has been under way approxi- 
mately a year, and will be continued for 
two more years, under an authorization 
of Congress, Dr. Evans said. 

Further information offered by Dr. 
Evans follows: ' 5 

It has long been a matter of consider- 
able controversy whether high schools 
should devote: their efforts to the train- 
ing of students to fit them for the gain- | 
ing of a livelihood or to preparing them 
for college work. 

A number of high schools throughout 
the country have adopted a dual-curricu- 
lum plan, offering one course of study to 
the student who desires and intends to 
enter college after finishing his high 
school course, and another for the stu- | 
Yient who has no intention of continuing 
his schooling after his high school course 
is completed. ; 

This plan is a satisfactory one in most 
respects in the solution of the problem 
in particular cases, though it has some 

It is, however, a plan diffi- 





mited equipment and teaching force. 


tag entice. 
‘ it to put into practice in schools with 
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partures Declined in 


June and July 


| Immigration Head Finds De- | 


F,UROPE may find fewer American 
dollars have been spent there’ this 
season, since tourist traffic during | 
June and July was smaller than dur- 
ing those months of 1929, Commis- | 
sioner General Harry E. Hull, of the | 
Bureau of Immigration, Department | 
of Labor, stated orally Sept. 6. No | 
figures have yet been compiled by the | 
Bureau for August and September, the | 
other two..months in which travel’ to 
foreign countries is heaviest. 

Further information from.the Bu- 
reau follows: 

A total of 40,108 citizens of the 
United States went abroad in June, as 
compared with 42,846 in June, 1929. 
In July the number was 55,366 as 
against 56,339 in July of last year. 
Furthermore there was a decrease in 
the number of immigrant aliens going 
back to their home lands, for in June 
the number was 4,320 and in June, 
1929, it was 4,881. The total for July 
dropped to 4,818 as compared with 
5,086 for the same month of the year 
before. ; ; 

Departures of nonemigrant aliens 
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Pennsylvania Makes 
Laboratory Tests of | 
Materials for Roads 


perimental Station to De-| 
termine Fitness of All In-| 
gredients Employed 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Sept. 6. 


Pennsylvania’s highways are a product 
of the test tube, it is said in a statement 
issued Sept. 5 by the Department of 
Highways. The statement follows in 
full text: j 

Modern highways as constructed by 
the Pennsylvania Department of High- 
ways are,literally a product of the “test 
tube” aceording to a typical month’s per- 
formance of the Department’s testing 
laboratory as reported to Samuel Eckels, 
Chief Engineer. Tests are made of every 
item of. material used in construction 
even to the shovels wielded by the laborer 
and the: water that goes into the con- 
crete. 

During July, the laboratory tested and 
analyzed 13,469 samples of asphalt, tar, 
sand, stone, paint, cement, steel, concrete 
and miscellaneous materials. Each sub- 
stance had a specific standard to meet 
and was rejected if it failed. Employes 
made 3,857 inspections and investiga- 
tions at cement plants, steel mills and 
other production plants in the same pe- 
riod, 

A new laboratory building, housing | 
chemical, physical and research labora- 
tories, is nearing completion and is now 
occupied, replacing rented quarters that 
outgrew the volume of work and were 
inconvenient. The new structure of 
brick is two stories, carefully designed 
throughout to meet the needs of various 
test methods. 


Even Water Is Teated 


Within the new laboratory is the cen- 
ter of materials control for the entire 
Department. A chemical laboratory staff 
analyzes materials for content of the 
various elements required or prohibited. 
Even water is subjected to rigid tests 
and instances are recorded where sup- 
plies within a few yards of the construc- 
tion work were barred and water was 
piped long distances. This is particu- 
larly true in mining sections where sul- 
phur often occurs in the water, making 
it unfit and injurious to concrete work. 
A physical laboratory tests the strength 
of steel, stone, sample beams for new! 
highway pavement, guard cable and many 
other items. When physical tests are 
inaugurated by the Department it is 
necessary in some cases to design a spe- 
cial machine with which to make the | 
tests. In other cases, the Department 
engineers improved existing devices. 

The new laboratory is fitted with the 
most modern and especially adapted 
equipment available. Speed and_accu-| 
racy in the tests were considered ® col- | 
lecting the equipment and consideration | 
was given the working conditions of the 





For Night Flying 


| 
‘Clarence M. Young Says Dis- 
| continuance Would ~Par- 


Ex-Senator Lewis Reports He | 
Spent Nothing for Illi- | 


* nois Nomination | 
RECORD of campaign expendi- 





alyze Major Portion of! 


Air Transportation 


Describes, Progress 
By National System 


| Regular After-dark Service, 


Unknown 10 Years Ago, Is 
Now Commonplace, Asserts 
Aeronautics Executive 


With the present’ nation-wide system 


| of air transportation built around facili- 
ities provided by the Government, night 
lair service and a large percentage of 


day air transportation would be “par- 


| alyzed” should operation of Federal air- 


ways be discontinued, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Aeronautics, 
Clarence M. Young, declared in an ad- 


| dress Sept. 7. 


There are in existence about 14,500 


| miles of airways established by the Aero- 


nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, Col. Young explained, and 
3,000 miles of new airlines are to be 
laid out during the current fiscal year. 
“The American people have come to 
regard scheduled air transportation as an 
economic necessity,” Col. Young said, 


|“and we feel safe in saying that they 


‘State Maintains Its Own Ex-' 


never would countenance any action that 
would have a tendency to reduce the 
constantly increasing efficiency and de- 
velopment of our air transportation sys- 
tem.” : 
Night Flights New Routine 
The successful negotiation of an over 


|night airplane flight from New York to 


Chicago would have been considered re 
markable a decade ago, the Assistant 
Secretary stated, but such flights have 
become routine, and now every night of 
the week planes maintain accurate sched- 
ules in flights over various sections of 
the country. 

The difference between. the hazardous 
performance of 10 years ago and the 
nightly routine of the present, day is at- 
tributable to the fact that aerial high- 
ways. have been established by the De- 

artment of Commerce, Col. Young said. 

le growth of civil aeronautics in 
last four years has been made possible 
to a considerable degree by the aid of 
the Federal Government, he asserted. 

\ A description of the aids provided by 
the Department of Commerce ‘and of 
night flying over Federal airways was 
given by Col. Young, who spoke through 
WMAL and affiliated: stations of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. The full 
text of his address follows: 

Ten years ago if an airplane pilot took 
off from a field’ at New York at 6 
o’clock in the evening in a standard serv- 
ive type airplane with. Chicago as his 
destination, it would have been regarded 
as remarkable if he negotiated the over- 
night journey with success. 

Now, such flights are of a routine na- 
ture, for every night in the week planes 
are winging their way over the various 
sections of the nation and are maintain- 
ing accurate schedules. 

Effect of Airways 

The. difference: between an extremely 

difficult ahd hazardous performance of a 


jdecade ago and what now is a nightly 
j occurrence is attributable to the fact that 


the Department of Commerce has pro- 
vided aerial highways for the airmen. 

If air travel were confined to the day- 
light hours we could not.claim for it the 
great advantage it now has in speed and 
directness of route over fast trains that 
operate on 24-hour schedules. In 1922 
the Post Office Department, which then 


| was Operating air mail as an experiment 


in daylight hours only, quickly learned 
that if air mail ever was to amount to 
anything its mail planes would have to 
fly at night as well as day. Accordingly, 
it established facilities for the air mail 
pilots to follow at night. The result was 
that this combined day and night service 
showed such a remarkable improvem®@nt 
in the speed with which mail was deliv- 
ered from coast to coast that a few years 
later the test of carrying the mail on 
day and night schedules were turned over: 
by the Government to-frivate contrac- 
tors, who have been operating success- 
fully ever since. 

Before the passage of the Air Com- 
merce Act of 1926, which charged the 
Department of Commerce with the duty 
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Increase in Demand for Funds 


Noted by New York Reserve Bank 


Review of Business and Credit Conditions Says Money 


Remains Fairly Easy With 


Expansion of Currency in 


Circulation; Gold Continues Outward Flow 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Sept. 6.—The 
month of August saw an increased 
demand for funds from two important 
sources—the first, an added call for 
currency; the second, a demand for | 
gold for export, according to the 
monthly review of credit and business 
conditions of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. Nevertheless, money 
conditions remained fairly easy. 

As is usual in August, currency in 
circulation expanded, this year by 
some $40,000,000 in the first half of 
the month. In other years, it is ex- 
plained, this seasonal increase has been 
followed by a steady expansion up to 
the year end, requiring increasing ex- 
tension of Federal reserve credit. 


\ 


Gold continued its outward flow, 
about $34,000,000 being lost in the first 
half of the month. The effect on the 
banks of this outflow has been largely 
offset by deposits of currency that have 
been returned from circulation, the’re- 


view states, until in recent weeks. 


The section of the review which re- 
lates to the money market in August 


| follows in full text: 


Money conditions have remained 


| fairly easy during the past month, 
| notwithstanding an increase in the de- 


mand for funds fr»m two important 
[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.) 
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Committee on Campaign Expenditures 
by Dwight Morrow, Republican sena- 
torial nominee from New Jersey, it 
was announced Sept. 6 at the office of 
Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
chairman of the Committee. 


J. S. Frelinghuysen and Franklin W. 
Fort, Mr. Morrow’s opponents in the 
New Jersey contest, filed accounts of 
expenditures totalling $46,847.55 and 
$43,086, respectively. 

Expenses of $2,620.18 were reported 
to the Committee bys Senator Norris 
(Rep:.), of Nebraska, recent victor in 
the Nebraska Republican primary. 
The Democratic nominee, Gilbert M. 
Hitchcock, filed a record of expendi- 
ture of $150. 

Joseph R. Grundy, Pennsylvania, 
leads-all candidates so far reported in 
amount of expenditures, with.a total 
of $420,701.03. Mrs. Ruth Hanna Mc- 


| 

tures totalling $49,546.04 has just | 
been filed with the special Senate 
| 


oo 


Column 7.7 
Government Accepts 
State Lands for New 
Creat ‘Smokies Park: 


[Continued on Page 


} 





Attorney General Passes’ 
Upon North Carolina and 
Tennessee Areas Ten-| 
dered for Vast Project 


Titles to the land which will consti- 
tute the nucleus of the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park has _ been} 
passed upon formally by the Attorney | 
General, William D. Mitchell, and the 
land has been accepted by the Govern- 
ment, the National Park Service, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, announced Sept. 6. 


The area accepted covers more than 
158,009 agres and will form the nucleus 
for a park with &, minimum .area- of 
427,000 acres, the Park Service declared, 
and the tract may be extended to include 
over 700,000 acres. 

Land was tendered by the governors 
of North Carolina and, Tennessee. The 
park, the announcement points out, is a 
project estimated:to cost $10,000,000 and 
will “be a boon to the peoples of the 
ane developed industrial region of the 

ast.” 





Mountain Scenery Saved 


The announcement by the National 
Park Service follows in full text: 

The National Park Service today an- 
nounced that the Attorney General had 
formally passed on the titles of the land 
tendered the Department of the Inte- 
rior by the governors of North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee and which are to 
constitute the Great Smoky Mountains} 
National Park. Following this action | 
the land has been formally and finally ac- 
cepted by the Government. 

National preservation of at least a por- 
tion of the most magnificent mountain 
scenery in the eastern section of the 
United States has thus been assured. 
The area embraced covers 158,876.50 | 
acres. These lands Will form a nucleus 
for a great park with a minimum area 
of '427,000 acres. The park may be 
extended to include over 700,000 acres 
under the act of Congress authoriz- 
ing its establishment. Funds to acquire 
the minimum acreage are available to the 
States of North Carolina and Tennessee. 

Protection for Park Area 


¢Already plans have been made for 
transferring from the western parks sev- 
eral men thoroughly trained in national 
park, work and policies, to undertake the 
protection and administration of the area 
now inthe possession of the United 
States. This means primarily guarding 
the forests against fire and the plants, 
animals, and natural formations against 
damage or destruction. Later, when the 
entire minimum area of 427,000 acres 
has been offered to the United States 
and accepted by the Secretary of the In- 


- 
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Telephone Revenues 
Increase in England 


Data Show 500 Per Cent Gain 
As Over Previous Period 


British telephone #usiness showed 
large increases in profits during 1929-30 
in contrast to deficits of telegraph com- 
panies, according to official British sta- 
istics received by the Communications 
ection of the Department of Commerce 
and made ptblic Sept. 6. The seport fol- 
lows in full+text: < 

Continuing the trend of the past few 
years, the British telephone services 
showed large profits during 1929-30, 
while the telegraph business again regis- 
tered’ heavy losses. 

Profits of the telephone services 
amounted to $2,809,080 during the year 
as compared with $2,550,000. in 1928-29 
and $522,000 in 1927-28. Thus the prof- 
its for the past year are approximately 
500 per cent larger than they were two 
years ago. Total income for 1929-30 was 

| $106,278,480 against expenditures of 
| $103,761,000. 
In contrast the telegraph services of 
| Great Britain, which have not shown a 
| profit for several years past, registered a 
deficit of $3,815,000 as compared with 
| $3,680,000 in 1928-29. The latter figure 
|was. the smallest deficit in nine years. 
| During the past year income totaled 
$24,314,580. and expenditures $28,129,680. 


| Bureau of Public Roads An- 


| every State is being pushed to the limit, 
| according to a statement Sept. 6 by Ray 


{reported that there had been a decided 


President Is Told 


Observer for A. A. A. Says 
Federal Aid Has Helped 
Speed Up State Construe-| 
tion Programs 


Unemployed Helped 
By Construction Jobs 


nounces $50,000,000 Addi-| 
tional Appropriation Has 
Aided in Many Areas 


Highway construction in practically 


Priest, American Automobile Associ- 
atio& observer, made public at the White 
House after a conference with President 
Hoover. 

Mr. Priest, who has already traveled 
more than 30,000 miles in 60 days, touch- 
ing 37 States, ascribed the speeding up 
of the State highway construction pro- 
grams largely to aid given by the Fed- 
eral Government. ’ 

In commenting on economic ccnditions 
to the President, Mr. Priest said he had 


change for the better all over the 
country. 

“The pessimism encountered when we 
started our tour in July,” said Mr. Priest, 
“suddenly changed to optimism with the 
approach of September.” 

Unemployment Reduced 

How Federal funds for road building 
have helped to reduce unemployment 
was described on Sept. 6 by the Bureau 
oi Public Roads, which, in a statement 
made public by the Department of Agri- 
culture, said that an additional appro- 
priation of $50,000,000 had helped ma- 
terially. 

The States were able to use at once 
a large part of the increased appropria- 
tions for their Federal-aid programs, 
said the Bureau, adding that the number 
of men employed in Federal-aid — 
construction, increased, correspondingly. 

The following information which Mr. 
Priest said he had given to the Pres- 
ident, was furnished by him following 
his conference: 


Program Now Coordinated 


“Never has there been a time in the | 
history of highway transportation when 
there was such a coordinated program | 
to improve the WNation’s arteries of 
travel. In all of the 37 States I have 
visited so far, road-building agencies are | 
employing a maximum number of men, 
and pushing construction to the limit. 
This applies to transcontinental as well 
as sidé roads. 

“This construction is largely attribut- 
able to the impetus given by the Federal 
Government through Federal aid. The | 
western States are particularly intensi- 
fying highway programs in order to keep 
apace with the east. 

“Aside from the economic benefits of 
these roads, they have served to more 
closely tie the work of the Federal | 
Government and the States together in 
a common cause. This promises to be 
most beneficial to all governmental func- 
tions. 

“Although the roads are torn up in 
almost every section, due to this con- 
struction, adequate detours are being 
provided and travel is being maintained 
without interruption. 

Gasoline Tax Accepted 

“We estimate that America will pay 
$500,000,000 in gasoline taxes this year. 
More than $433,000,000 was paid last 
year and New York and Illinois will 
swell the total this year, aside from the 
fact that legislatures of 29 States raised 
the rates in 1929. The fact that the 
public is now satisfied with the gas tax 
indicates the Nation was quick to realize 
the benefits of highways. } 

“The excellént marking of these high: | 
ways, brought about through Federal | 


! 
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a, warned of the 


Enlisted Mere Are Restricted 
In Possessing and Op- 


erating Cars 


AN order designed to increase the 

safety of automobiles driven by 
the enlisted personnel of the Navy has 
been sent to all ships and stations of 
the Navy, it was said ina statement 
by the Department Sept. 6. 

Although approving ownership of 
automobiles by the enlisted personnel, 
the order aims to make the enlisted 
men purchase and maintain safe ve- 
hicles and make such purchases only 
if they are financially able. The full 
text of the statement follows: 

The Navy Department, one of the 
leaders in the country in safety engi- 
neering, has approved the action taken 
by a force commander in his attempt 
to increase the safety of “navigation 
on shore” of automobiles by enlisted 
personnel under his command. The 
regulation which this commander has 
issued in this matter has been sent to 
all ships and stations for their infor- 
mhation by the Chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation, Rear Admiral Frank B. 
Upham, United States Navy. 

Those regulations were issued in the‘ 
interest of the enlisted personnel. The 
Men had been involved ina number of 
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‘Lighthouse Beacons 


Maintained During 
Storms in Tropics 


Continued Operation of Nav- 
igation Aids in Gales to 
Protect Ships Described as 
Arduous Task 


Keeping beacons functioning properly 
in severe’ cyclonic disturbances is an 
“arduous task” faced by lighthouse keep- 
ers, the Deputy Commissioner, H. D,; 
King, Bureau of*.Lighthouses, Depart- 
nent of merce, announced Sept. 6, in 
cennettiin: with the hurricane that vis- 
ited Sant) Domingo. : 

Winds of high velocity, which often 
accompany storms, sway the towers and 
interfere with automaticoperation of the 
lights; Mr. King explained, making it 
necessary for keepers to manipulate the 
équipment by hand in order that the 
lights may be revolved regularly and op- 
erated efficiently. 

Warnings to keepers were sent out to 
two districts when the recent severe 
West Indian hurricane’ appeared to be 
progressing toward the South Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner said. His statement follows in full 
text: 

Lightkeepers Warned 

Guided by experience, lighthouses of 
the Commerce Department in the seventh 
and eighth districts, including territory 
from Key West to Galveston, were 
impending West Indian 
hurricane, and steps were taken to be 
on the alert should the intense winds 
reach the mainland of the United States. 

Late on Sept. 5 reports from the 
Weather Bureau that the hurricane was 
beginning to spend its force were re- 
ceived by Commissioner King with grati- 
fication, and he expressed the hope. that 
the high winds would completely dissi- 
pate themselves before reaching United 
States shores. 

As soon as the barometer “began to 


| waver toward the low mark messages 


were sent out to all lighthouses in the 
two districts to “‘batten down” and to see 
that all lights and other aids to naviga- 
tion continued to function efficiently. W. 
W. Demeritt, a veteran of the service for 
about 25 years, superintendent of the 
seventh district at Key West, warned 
keepers in his area from Fowey Rocks 
to Sand Key, a distance of more than 100 
miles, 

One of the outstanding groups of im- 
portant lights im the country are situated 
in this area, and are composed of Fowey 


[Continued om Page 11,Column 1.) 


New Relics of Pueblo Indians 


Extend: Data on 


Extinet Tribe 


Smithsonian Institution S¥entist Says Recent Discoveries 
Will Reveal Important Facts.on Life and 


Culture of 


NEW knowledge of life and habits of | 

Pueblo Indians living centuries ! 
ago in New Mexico has been assured 
by discovery of valuable relics in the 
Chetro Kettle ruins of Chaco Canon, 
it was stated orgjly Sept. 5 by Dr. J. 
P. Harrington, ethnologist, of the Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology at the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


“The discovery marks the outstand- 
ing advance recently obtained in study 
of the Chaco Canon ruins,” Dr. Har- 
rington said, “and will open a wide 
new field in research regarding Indian 
culture and modes of living before the 
advent of the white man to North 
America.” 

Scientists of the University of New 
Mexico, headed by Dr. E. L. Hewett, 
in cooperation with representatives of 
the i Smithsonian Institution, believe 
that the discovery constitutes a fitting 
climax to a Summer of intensified re- 
search and excavation in these ruins, 
it was stated. 

“The relics were found in a hitherto 
unexplored section of the ruins,” Dr. 
Harrington pointed out, “in secret hid- 
ing places under what has until now 


; 





*, 


Aborigines 


been considered as the bottom floor in 
certain structures.” | 

Four towers, each four stories high, 
stand in the corners of the Chetro 
Kettle village, he explained, amd it was 
under these towers that the valuables 
were found. The towers, it was 
thought, had been thoroughly explored 
and excavated, but further imvestiga- 
tion revealed Secret rooms under the 
lowest floor, and it was in these rooms 
that the Pueblo Indians of this village 
left records of their life. 

“It was generally considered that 
the depth to which the excavations had 
been carried was the lowest point in 
the towers,” Dr, Harrington said; “but 
discovery of the lower rooms disputed 
this theory. When Indians leave a vil- 
lage they usually take all their valua- 
bles with them, but in this case it 
seems that they buried them beneath 
the towers.” 

_ Among the relics‘discovered are In- 
dian sandals, beads, tapestry, and stone 
idols, Dr. Harrington pointed out, stat- 
ing that further study of these valu- 
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- Continue Bright 


Department of Commtrce 
Believes Foreign Interests 
Not Affected by Changes 


In Government 


Flow of Colebnmnesia 


Attains High Level 


Important American Activities 
In Nation Expected to Con 
tinue Without Material In- 
terruption 


Recent political changes in Argen- 
ting are not expected to have any 
appreciable effects on the domestic 
or foreign trade of that country, ac- 
cording to an oral statement Sept. 6 
in behalf of the Latin American sec- 
tion of the Division of Regional In- 
formation, Department of Commerce: 

_Information received by the divi- 
sion indicate that the disturbances in 
the Latim country are principally of 
such a mature, it was explained, as 
would mot involve any particular / 
change in the industrial or agricul- 
tural life of the nation, American 
operations will probably go on as 
usual, it was declared. 

Argentina has become one of the 
leading export markets for American 
goods and is also an important source, 
of American imports. The United 
|States furnishes the Latin country 
with more than 25 per cent of its 
total imports, and buys from Argen- 
tina the bulk of this country’s flax- 
seed requirements and a consider- 
able quantity of wool, hides and 
skins, according to the division. 


Large Market for Autos 


Argentina is one of the principal 
markets for American automobiles. and 
is a heawy purchaser of 
tion picture films, farm 
fité appliances, ahd’ 
ufacturect goods, it 

American investments in Argentin 
total approximately $800,000,000, ac- 
cording to the Finance and Investment 
Division. Of this amount, more than 
half is im loans and the remainder in 
commercial enterprises, 

Being im corresponding latitudes, the 
products and the economic conditions of 
the United States and A»gentina gen- 
erally are -very similar, according to the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce Dr. 
Julius Klein. For many decades a con- 
stant flow of commerce between the two 
countries has been maintaimed and “our 
people have shown their faith in the 
stability and future of the Argentine 
Republic by purchasing her bonds and 
securities to a total of more than $500,- 
000,000,”” he declares. 

The full. text of a statement by Dr. 
Klein follows: 

Of the extent of the great Argentine 
republic, wuntravelled North Americans 
have but the vaguest of ideas. Cover- 
ing 1,153,000 square miles (or more than 
one-third the area of the United States), 
it may be compared roughly to that part 
of our country lying between the Mis- 
sissippi River and the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, It has an Atlantic seaboard of 
more than 1,500 miles. Take the Ar- 
gentine republic and place it in the cor- 
respondimg latitude of the Northern 
Hemisphere (reversing it, of course, to 
meet the difference from south to north 
latitude) and it would extend from Yuca- 
tan, in Mexico, to Hudson Bay, in Can- 
ada; from the middle of Kansas to the 
eastern boundary of Indiana. , 

It has, on the whole, a climate associ- 
ated with the temperate zone, and 








ow 
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Greater Attendance 
At Movies Foreseen 


Favorable Increases Recorded 
During Last Two Weeks 


Recent trends point to mormal or in- * 
creased attendance at the talking picturé 
theaters with the arrival of the Fall and 
Winter seasons, it was «stated. orally 
Sept. 6 by the Chief of the Motion Pie 
ture Division of the Department of Com- 
merce, ©. T. North. 

The following information on the mo- 
tion picture situation was furnished: 

Attendance records in American thea- 
ters during the last two weeks show 
favorable increases and apparently indi- 
cate a trend toward better attendance 
than Was experienced during the Spring 
and Summer. The general business 
slump throughout the Nation may have 
had some effect, but the decrease in at- 
tendance was more probably due to a 
wearing off of the talking and musical 
novelty of the motion picture. 

American companies producing talking 
pictures have been getting better reve- 
nues from sound films in . England than 
were obtained from silent pictrres. This 
market, however, may not continue to 
show such large returns now that the 


No language difficulties are confronted in 

producing or showing American frre 

pictures in England, and other obstael 

are mimimized. ae 
Many of the smaller theaters through: — 

out the Nation, closed previous to 

since the revolutionization of the motion 

|picture industry by sound recordi 

how Opening again with talking 

This is made possible by the di 
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*Report on Immigration Says 
a 

In July and 27,000 Left; 
_/ Deportations Higher 


Ei ——- 


. N ", 30,000 aliens entered the 
“united tates in the first month of the 
-eurrent fiscal year while slightly over! 
-27,000 aliens departed, the Commissioner 
General of Immigration, Harry E. Huil, 
~_gmnounced Sept. 6. Admissions in Juiy, 
he said, were below the monthly average 
for the last fiscal year and the depar-| 
tures were at a rate greater than last! 
year’s monthly average. . 
Many Americans departed for foreign 
wacatigns, Commissioner Hull announced, 
“women outnunibering the men. Depar- 


2100). 


30,000 Entered Nation, 


~ 


Effect on 


a S on | Department of Commerce Believes Foreign Trade Interests 
Will Not Be Adversely Affected By Disturbances 
‘Involving Gevernment.of Republic 


‘ 


wide stretches of its domain are almost 
unbelievably fertile. There are, it is 
true, certain disadvantages, including 
lack of rain-fall. Shallow surface soil in 
many parts and stretches of cold, barren 
wastes in the desolate reaches of Pata- 
gonia. Then the surface of the central 


plains is often too nearly level for proper | 


drainage and this makes the road-build- 


ing problem very difficult. In the north, | 


finally, the dry season and certain local 
conditions have been largely responsible 
for occasional destructive plagues of 
locusts. Many of these disadvantages. 
however, are now gradually coming 4n- 
der control. 

Twenty per cent of the 10,000,000 pop- 
ulation of the country, chiefly of Latin 





tures of citizens in July totaled 55,366, 
‘71 «per cent leaving through New York 
City. 
:. Majority From Europe 
. . The statement, made public at the De- 
partment of Labor, follows in full text: 
In the first month of the new fiscai 
year beginning July 1, 1930, a total of 
29,789 aliens entered the United States. 
Only 13,323 of these were classified as 
immigrants or newcomers for permanent 
_residence in this country, the remainder | 
“being tourists or other temporary visi- | 
“tors. During the same month 27,406} 
‘aliens departed from the United States, 
22.588 being visitors coraing here for a| 
short stay or going abroad for a tem- | 
porary sojourn, and the remaining 4,818 | 
departures were emigrants leaving their! 
home in this country to reside perma-| 
nently abroad. | 


While the admissions in July were be- 


{ 
| 


low the monthly average for the past | 2re of Italian extraction and there are | 
- ' 


-fiscal year, the departures this montn} 
exceeded the average for that year. Dur-| 
ing the last fiscal year aliens were ad-| 
‘mitted at the rate of 37,185 a month | 


‘and aliens departed at the rate of 22,702! Caucasian blood (about 96 per cent) than| of manufactured 
| even the United States. 


.@ month. 
.. Nearly three-fifths of the immigrants} 
admitted duri July last came frem} 
Europe, 7,772 Siving countries on that) 
_continent as their last permanent resi- | 


“dence. Italy with 1,632 led the list this;development of this great Argentine| ing business with our great sister .re-| 


month, followed by Germany with 1,157,| 
while England contributed 843, the Irish | 
Free State 824, and Scotland 780. The 
other European countries sent less than, 
400 each. Canadian and Mexican immi-| 
gration during July was far below the} 
monthly average for the past fiscal year, | 
only 3,501 immigrants coming from Can- | 
ada and 398 from Mexico this month. 
Many Americans again responded to | 
“the lure of strange lands during July 
when the vacation exodus to Europe was 
at its height. The statistics for this 
month show the departure of 55,366! 
United States citizens, of whom 39,426, | 
,or 71 per cent, of the total left via the 
portof New York. Corresponding fig- 
ures for the same month a year ago show 
56,339 citizens leaving for foreign lands, 
and of these 46,370, or 82.3 per cent, 
embarked at New York, with European 
worts as the destination of the major 
Portion. Women again outnumbered the 
men among the citizens leaving during | 
July, 1930, the female departures num- | 
bering 31,448 and the male 23,918. 


Deportations High 
The number of aliens debarred from 


| only vaguely known: Valuable and prom- 


blood, lives in its capita] city. This sug- 
gests ofte of the continent-wide problems 
of Latin America, the lack .f scattered 
small farms and villages. But this dif- 


| ficulty is inevitable in economically new | 


lands and will doubtless disappear in 
time. The government is now strug- 
gling with one of its greatest problems, 
namely, to make it possible for the ten- 
ant and farm worker to own his own 
farm. The break-up of the great estan- 
cias is still, in the main, an unsolved 
problem, but when it has been solved 
the result will be a great increase in 
the purchasing power of the republic. 

No other South Americans, except per- 


haps the Uruguayans, have ie al 


inatingly European a stock as have the 
people of Argentina. While their na- 
tional background is Spanish, more than 


| one-third of the people of the country | Pretty much in corresponding latitudes | advised purchase of- automobiles. 


also many French, English, Germans, 


Swiss and Belgians. Immigration from! 


Europe is constantly increasing. Indeed, 
the republic has a higher percentage of 


American Machinery 


In Great Demand 
A young land of the new world, the | 


country has much about it that reminds public in the Southern Hemisphere. 


one of the blossoming out of our own} 


western domain. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that our farm implements, tractors 


and road-building machinery have been | comparatively large. 


in great demand in Argentina. 
To the west, on the fringes of the 
Andes, there are mineral deposits, as yet 


ising deposits of gold, tungsten, copper, 


| silver, lead, nickel, iron, and sulphur. 


Petroleum is one of the sources of 
future wealth in Argentina. Valuable 
deposits have been found on _ both 
edges of Patagonia (that charmed name 
from our boyhood geographies), on 
the coast, 1,000 miles south of Buenos 
Aires and southwest near Neuquen. Ar- 
gentina has practically no coal and the 
fuel problem facing her industries is a 
serious one. The government has there- 
fore adopted a strong nationalization | 
policy, or control, in regard to oil pro- 
duction. ‘ 

The most important occupation of. the 


| 


Argentine people is raising cereals and? 
| cattle for human food. Six per cent of | 
| the world’s wheat, nearly 50 per cent of | 
e c e its flax, and about 9 per cent of its wool | ee 
entering the United States in July, 1930,| are produced in the Argentine. The re-| Pe cent of Argentina’s import trade. 


[Continued from Page 1,] 


| year 1801, from New England to Buenos 


' $44,000,000) ; and 


| Latin American-rival for our exports. 


| Find Ready Market 


was 881. Failure to present proper im-/ public’s modern slaughtering, packing | 
migration visa was the principal cause | and cold storage plants, or frigorificos, | 
for rejection, 835 having been turned | 60 per cent of which are owned by Amer- | 
“back for this reason, 704 at the land bor- | ican capital, handle somg 2,000,000 head 
oo. oo bo 131 at the seaports. |a year. 
“Undesirable aliens deported this month| Hj i 
for various causes under the immigra- | History Is Series of 
‘tion laws numbered 1,444, which is above | Romance and Thrills 

Romance and thrills are woven into 


»the monthly average of 1,386 for the | 
past fiscal year. |the very texture of Argentine history. 


Commerce Doubted | Navy Department 


Auto Possession 


Enlisted Personnel Is Re- 


more than 100 parks, including the cele- 
| brated Palermo with its world-renowned | 
|'rose garden; 30 markets, and 28 thee 
ters, as well as an excellent system of 
street Weuspedenton, including a_sub- | 
way, the only one between Philadelphia 
and the South Pole. 

The press of Buenos Aires includes 
| two outstanding papers, which come well 
up to the best metropolitan standards, 
and a fine arts magazine which is a 
maxvel of exquisite color work and print- 
ing. It48 a truly modern world capital, 
this “B. A.” as it is known to English 
;and American visitors and residents. 
| Enormous quantities of foodstuffs pour 
into the port of Buenos Aires over the 
25,000 miles of railroads connecting the 
capital with the interior—almost as great 
,& mileage as that of all the rest of South 
| America put together. The tonnage en- 
|tering and moving out of Buenos or 25 | 


Operation of Cars Under 
Regulations 


i 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
accidents, with occasional fatalities and 
injuries which necessitated hospitaliza- 
tion and sick leave. The question of 
financial responsibility of owners of au- 
tomobiles also was acted on, as it was 
foynd that ill-advised purchases of au- 
tomobiles had been made, resuiting in 


port of families. i 

The force commander in his published 
regulations said: ? 

“Tha force commander entirely ap- 
proves automobile ownership and opera- 
tion by those financially able to pur¢hase 
safe vehicles, maintain them in that con- 
dition, and who are so constituted as not 
to menace themselves or others on the 
roads. Those not meeting such require- 
ments necessitate regulation. 

Many Sailors Are Drivers 
“The enlisted men are operating 








annually is more than 10,000,000, or 25 
|per cent of that credited to New York, 
jand nearly three times as much as that | 
jmoving in and out of Philadelphia. | 


indebtedness or insufficient financjal sup-") 
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In Argentina Political Change | |sgues Ruling on 


| I 


8, 1930: 


To Be Subjec 


j { 


stricted in Ownership and, Closer cooperation in marketing as 


well as in a agricultural prob- 
lems, among. countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, will be sought at the first 
Inter-American Conference on Agricul- 
ture, Forestry, and Animal Industry, 
which opens in Washington, D. C., Sept. 
8, the Pan American Union and the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced Sept. 
6. Sessions of the congress will continue 
until Sept. 20. 

Plans for establishing permanent 
inter-American cooperation in the study 
of problems. involving competition with 


keting of inter-American crops will be 
presented, the Pan American Union said. 
Other plans will deal with gathering and 
distribution of statistics and information 
relating to agriculture and its allied in- 
dustries. 

The importance of the conference from 
an economic standpoint was pointed out 
by the director general of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, Dr. L. S. Rowe, who said: 


|“Through a joint study of their mutual 
| problems along lines of research and in 
| other directions it is believed that much 





| There is another large town to the} 


: : . ¢ 
northwest of the capital—Rosario, the i, motor vehicles in considerable numbers. | 


Accidents in which they are involved are | 


: frequent. The consequences are ac- 
le the broad Parana, with 410,000 popu- | casional fatalities, frequent hospitaliza- | 


lation. It is one of the most progressive tion and the time ost in sick days. | 
y ' ys. | 
| ports of the Southern Hemisphere and | There are complafnts from civil sources | 
|handles every year approximately 45 per! 4¢ menace and of damage from cars by | 
jcent of Argentina’s exports of corn;|nayal personnel. Moreover, there are | 
about 40 per cent of her flax, and. some | heing too many instances of indebtedness, | 


| 30 per cent of her wheat. or of insufficient financial support of | 
: The United States and Argentina tie | Seeattinn due ‘directly or indirectly to ill- | 


| second city of the republic, on the banks | 


and their products and economic condi-| “Jt js to be noted ‘that naval persor.- 


|tions generally are very similar. But} nel enjoy certain advantages: Death or 
| there have been no serious rivalries and 


‘for many decades a constant flow of 
|commerce has been maintained in both 


|directions. One of the first shipments| free and pay goes on irrespective of time 
j Or € exports from the|lost from duty. Federal pay cannot be 
| United States, in fact, was a cargo of| attached by court action to coye damage 
furniture sent by clipper ship, in the}to property or person, or ‘in 'reimburse- 
_ ment for debt; this constitutes decided 
— 5 ae | privilege. It is essential that command 
e are now doing a steadily increas-| so function that the advantages of the | 
above situation be not abused to the 


2 Ar-| detriment of Government interest, or 
gentina produces a great many of the|those of civilians. 


{same sort of things that we do and 
;our imports from her, therefore, are not 
We got from her 
nearly 15 per cent of our total wool im- 
| Ports in, 1929 (about $12,000,000 worth), 
|about 95 per cent of our flaxseed (over 


injuries due to accidents on authorized | 
leave or liberty is adjudged “line of 
duty.” Subsequent medical treatment is 


Regulations for Cars 

“The following regulations applying to 
automobiles of enlisted men will be ob- 
served: 

“Cars will not be allowed to enter: 
large quantities of |0r leave the limits of ships; naval, sta- 
hides, skins and nutria furs which make/ tions, and bases without passes and in- 
up so many of our Feodora hats; as | signia issued by the commanding officers, 
well.as of that remarkable product, the| the commandants, or base commanders. 
extract of the quebracho tree used in! “Such passes and insignia will be is- 
tanning. | sued only after compliance with the fol- 

Today the Argentine is one of our| lowing: ? 
|leading Latin American markets. Un-| “1, The applicant to obtain from his 
doubtedly she will long remain Cuba’s| commanding officer a certification that! 
applicant is financially able to own an 
automobile and keep it in proper 
mechanical condition, and that suitable 
funding arrangement has been made. 

“2. The applicant to be certified } 
his commanding officer, as of such char- 
acter, reliability and good serfse as to 
n promise safety in driving if licensed by 
our farm equipment, our. office appli-| State authority. 
ances and other products of our mills} “3. The automobile to be certified, 
and workshops. Just before the war|after examination by constituted author- 
American goods made up less than 15/ ity, as in safe mechanical condition. 


I r 1 “4. Agreémenteby the applicant: Not 
According to the, latest estimates avail-|¢> use the car for hire; not to loan the 





American Products 


The people of Buenos Aires are al-! 
most as: fanfiliar with our motor cars 
|as we-are ourselves. Almost equally 
| popular are: our motion picture. films, 


| importance, both scientific an c 
Lrelating to virtually every phase of agri- 


an be accomplished to help strengthen 
and stabilize agriculture and its applied 


| industries in the Americas.” 


Both the Department of Agriculture 


and the Pan American Union called at- | 


tention to the fact that the conference 
comes at an “opportune time because the 
pace of economic development in Latin 


American is quickening and interest in | 


agricultural affairs is increasing.”  - 
Problems of major importance, both 


| scientific and economic, relating to prac- 


tically every phase of the agricultural 
industries of the Americas will be con- 


|sidered by the delegates, the Depart- 


ment of Agricultural explained. The 
main questigns to be discussed, it was 
pojnted out, deal with matters of “agri- 


' technique” or improvements in methods 
wjth agricultural eco-/ 
| nomics; with pla 


and practices; 1 
and animal diseases 
and pests; and with commodity produc- 
tion. 

The aims of the conference, the De- 


| partment declared, are three-fold: Effort 

will be made to solve outstanding prob-.| 
|lems of each country by inter-American 
; cooperation; 


to discuss policies and 
methods to be followed in reaching solu- 
tions; and to consider the establishment 
and location of research organizations. 
Delegates from the participating coun- 
tries as well as representatives of pri- 
vate agricultural organizations, will in- 
spect Federal experiment. stations and 


laboratories, the: Department of Agri- | 
| culture announced. 
| to the Arlington, Va., experimental farm; 
|the Glenn Dale, Md.; plant field station; | 


Visits are scheduled 


and the Beltsville, Md., animal and dairy 
industry experiment station. 


The full text of the announcement | 
| made Sept. 6 by the Pan American Union’ 


follows: 
Numerous Problems 


| To Be Discussed 


Delegates gathered here Sept. 6 for 
the opening of the first Inter-American 
Conference on Agriculture, Forestry and 


| Animal Industry, which will continue in 


session until Sept/20. Problems of major 
economic, 


culture and its ‘allied industries as prac- 


other countries in the growing ‘and mar- | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


Berna 


PusLisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNitTEp States DAILY 


Many ‘Phases A griculture 


t of Conference 


mportant Economic and Scientific Problems Concerning 
Marketing and Growing of-Crops to,Be Considered 
By Inter-American Delegates 


| years, with national conferences in the 
linterim. Plans will be presented looking 
to permanent inter-American coopera- 
tion in various ‘lines of research work; 
in the gathering and distribution to all 
the interested countries of statistics and 
information relating to agriculture, for- 


study of problems involving competition 
in the growing and marketing of inter- 
American crops with those of other 
countries. 


Conference Comes 


At an Opportune Time 
In an official statement it was pointed 


opportune time because the pace of eco- 
jnomic development in Latin America is 
| beginning to quicken and an increasing 
interest: in agricultural affairs is notice- 
able in all countries; and that it is of 
prime ¢importance that the conservation, 
exploitation and development of the nat- 
ural resources of the Americas should 
be effected in accordance with the most 
rational methods so that the advance- 
ment of each country may rest on a firm 
foundation. 

Topics to be discussed in connection 


tices, include such subjects as the follow- 
ing: Cooperative improvement associa- 
tions; foreign crop introduction service; 
plant and animal diseases and their con- 
trol; reconnaisance forestry, soil and 
irrigation surveys; classification and 


station. 


tural economics the conference will take 
up such subjects as the following: Eco- 
nomie problems affecting present and 
future food supplies; cooperative studies 


growing and marketing of inter-Amer- 
ican tropical crops with those of other 





systems; cooperative marketing of local 
|crops; inter-American cooperative agri- 
| cultural statistical surveys; and manage- 
| ment investigations. 

Under plant and animal diseases and 
| pests consideration will be given to 
quarantine and control measures. 

Commodity production problems will 
involve a study of questions relating to 
improved methods in the cultivation of 
@reals, sugar cane, coffee, cacao, rub- 
ber, cotton, sisal, and other fiber plants, 
tobacco, tropical fruits, and vegetables. 

National committees in each of the 


| 


|countries have cooperated in plans for | 


|the conference which was called in ac- 
cordance with resolutions adopted at the 
|Sixth International Conference of the 
American States at Havana, in Febru- 
ary, 1928. It will be the first confer- 
jence of a Pan American character de- 
voted exclusively to discussion of agri- 
cultural problems. 

Dr. L. S. Rowe, director general of 
the Pan American Union, in a: statement 
outlining the purpose and aims of the 
conference, said: , 

“From an economic standpoint it is 
believed that no more important confer- 
ence’of the Pan American nations has 


| 


estry and animal industry; ahd in the | 


uot that the conference comes at an} 


with problems dealing with agritechnique ' 
or improvements in methods and prac- | 


utilization of public lands; animal breed- | 
ing and nutrition; agricultural educa- | 
tion; demonstration stations; and a Pan| 
American agricultural tropical research | 


In connection with problem of agricul- | 


| of problems involving competition in the | 


countries; cooperative agricultural credit | 


Land for National 
Park Is Accepted 
By Government 


Attorttey General Passes 

Upon North Carolina and 

Tennessee-Areas Ten- 
‘dered for Vast Project 
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terior, it will! receive full park status. 
Then the Great Smoky Moun‘ains Na- 
tional Park will be developed along the 
lines of those in the West, The neces 
sary living and transportation accommo- 
dations will be provided, roads and trails 
constructed, and every opportunity af- 
forded to enable visitors to get the full- 
est possible enjoyment and use out of 
}the area, consistent with its preserva- 
tiomgin its primitive condition for the 
use of future generations 

The area of the Great Smokies 1s 4 
, vast, unspoiled, primitive region, witn 
spectacular, mountains rising upwards 
| 5,000 feet and more from theirbase. 
Particularly impressive are the luxuriant 
forests which clothe the peaks to their 
very summits. The park will be divided 
about equally between Tennessee and 
North Carolina,\ one great mountain 
range carrying the State boundary. 

The new park will be a boon to the 
peoples of the highly developed indus- 
‘trial region of the East. It will be within 
easy ‘reach of literally millions of people 
who, because of time and distance, are 
unable to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities for enjoyment afforded by the 
western national parks. That this travel 
| will redeund greatly to the advantage of 
the entire eastern section of the country 
is confidently expected. 

$10,000,000 Project 

The Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park is a $10,000,000 project. When 
Congress authorized its establishment, it 
was with the proviso that all the lands 
to be included should be donated to the 
Federal Government. The Stafes, real- 
izing the importance of saving the area 
in its primitive condition ,and giving it 
!national status, through their citizens 
and legislatures subscribed nearly $5,- 
000,000 toward the desired end.’ This 
amount was matched by the Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Memorial, in memory 
'of Laura Spelman Rockefeller. 

In addition to the Great Smoky Moun- 
'tains National Park, two other large 
national park projects “have been au- 
thorized by Congress in the East, namely, 
the Shenandoah National Park in Vir- 
ginia, and the Mammdath Cave National 
Park project in Kentu¢ky. Large funds 
for the acquisition of these areas are in 
|the hands of the separate State agen- 
cies, and considered sufficient to acquire 
|the land necessary for these parks. At 
‘the present time the only national park 
jeast of the Mississippi River is the 
| Acadia in the State of Maine, 

| Definite approval of the proposed 
| Tropic Everglades National Park project 
|in FYorida also has been given by the In- 
|terior Department, after an examina- 
|tion by its park experts established the 
| fact that it measured up to the high na- 
; tional park standards. 








Candidates for Senate Lis 
Expenditures in Primaries 
} [Continued from Page 1.] 


Of the 29,789 aliens admitted in July | 


In 1515 Juan de Solis, a truculent Span- 


last, 18,760 entered via New York and/| ish sea rover, sailed his little caravels 
4,739 at the other seaports, and 6,290; into the broad, muddy estuary known 


able it was more than 25 per cent. In: 
1913 we took some 8 per cent of her; 
total exports, whereas today we are 
buying almost 10 per cent. 

Our people, furthermore, have shown | 
their faith in the stability and future of | 


the Argentine Republic by purchasing | 
her bonds and securities to a total of | 
more than $500,000,000. . | 

This closeness of economic bond will | 
do much to offset the careless com- | 


ments as to differences between the two) 


came in over the international land boun- | today as the Rio de la Plata, or River | T¢PUblics over certain economic matters. 


daries, 5,453 from Canada and 837 from! Plate, and believed he had found the 
Mexico. Only 26 per cent of the total | long-sought route to the Indies. De Solis 
admissions in July were of the class | lost his life at the hands of the Indians. 
charged to the quota, 7,729 having, en- | Five years later the doughty Portuguese 
tered the country as quota immigrants. | Magellan, under Spanish colors, ex- 

Aliens admitted as natives of nonquota | Plored the coast. It was he or one of his 


‘It will also help to @ear the way for a| Make advisable. 
pbetter understanding by the Argentines 


| 
(of our political, social and fntallectesl | 
life, as well as a clearer perception on| 
| our part of the splendid progress in this 
great nation to the south of us. 


| pose of car to other enlisted men without 


ticed in the Americas, are on the pro- 
gram for discussion. 

The aims of the conference, which is 
expected to be the first of a series of 


car to other enlisted men; not to dis- 


permission of commanding officer of 
ship or station or of base commander. 
“As early as poSsible, the foregoing 
regulations will be applied to all permits 
and passes now extant. Standard forms 
are being supplied. 
“Comanding, officefs may issue such | 


outlined as threefold: (1) To define the 


which may be solved by inter-American 


similar inter-American gatherings, are | 
outstanding problems in each country | 


cooperation; (2) To discuss the policies | 


ever been assembled than the First In- | Cormick, Illinois, is second with a total 
ter-American Conference on Agricul-|of $319,786.40. James Hamilton Lewis, 
; ture, Forestry, and Animal Industry. It | Mrs. McCormick’s Democratic opponent, 
offers the opportunity for benefits of | reported nothing was spent in behalf of 
{inestimable value to the nations of the | his nomination. : 

Western Hemisphere, in practically all| Senator Glass, Democratic incumbent 
of which agriculture, forestry and animal | from Virginia, reports only two cents 
industry constitute such an important! spent in behalf of his nominatien. 
element in the nations’ scheme of eco-| Representative Wallace H. White Jr. 





nomic welfare. 


and methods of procedure to be followed | 


additional regulations concerning park- 
ing, speed limits, traffic governance, 
working on cars, etc., as local conditions 
Base commanders are 
authorized to suspend or revoke permits 
for violations of these regulations, or 
for other cause.” 

The letter issued by the Bureau of | 
Navigation is in line with the Navy De-| 


‘countries, principally Canada, numbered 
3,185, while 6,371 were transients pass- | 


contemporaries, observing the footprints | 


—patacones—of the giant natives who 


The economic vitality of the country| partment’s policy in “safety engineer- 


in the cooperative ‘solution of these 


aproblems; and (3) to consider the estab- | 


shment and location of research sta- 
tions or laboratories, and the means of 
financial support therefor. 

In addition to the officially appointed 
delegateS from the various countries of 
North and South America, representa- 
tives of a number of private associations 


and organizations interested in the sub- | 


“Img through the country. Of the re-| gave that bleak southern peninsula its 
mainder, 2,066 were husbands, wives and | 9@me—Patagonia. 


unmarried children of American citizens,| He was followed by the no less fa- 


460 were Government officials, 103 were | mous Venetian, Sebastian Cabot, like- 
students, and 232 were of miscellaneous | Wise in the service of Spain, who fas- 
classes under the act. | cinated by the tales of precious metals 
|in the interior, christened the River of 
| Silver—the Rio de la Plata—and the 
| country itself soon took its name from 
| the Latin for the same metal. Another 
Spanish explorer, however, Mendoza 
| (who gave his name to the’ city at the 


Fewer American Tourists 
Said to Be Visiting Europe 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Were more numerous in June but fewer) first to land at t present site of the 
mm July as compared with 1929. A City of Good Air—Buenos Aires. 
nonemigrant alien is one who departs} And so a hundred years before the 

after having been admitted tempo-|first Pilgrims scrambled up over the 

_rarily or a permanent alien resident! cold slippery Plymouth Rock, the -Ar- 
who departs with the intention of re-} 
turning to this country. The dune total 

‘of such aliens was 20,964, and the July 
aggregate was 22.588. These figures 
compare with 20,822 and 23,084 for June 

and July, 1929, respectively. Departures 

“of both emigrants and nonemigrants to- 


jilization. But the expected silver and 
gold did not materialize. There was 
no counterpart to the treasures of Inca 
and Aztec, so the colonial period was 
largely a blank. It was not until our 
| own day, during the last 40 or 50 years, 


foot of the Argentine Andes) was the | 


}is enormous. Take one illustration as a} 

measure of it. Argentine bonds fell’ 
heavily in price with the world-wide! 
shock of August, 1914, but within 30) 
days they were already on the high road 
lto the almost complete recovery they 
| have now attained. 


| Counsel for Mr. Fall 
| Charges Trial Errors 


| 
| Assigning 42 erroys, alleged to have 
|been committed during his trial on a 
|charge of accepting a bribe of $100,000, 
| briefs on behalf of Albert B. Fall, former 


ing.” 


For years the Department has 


jects of the conference will be present 


“As a result of the present confer- 
ence, called in accordance with resolu- 
| tions: adopted at the Sixth International 
(Congress of American States at Havana, 
}in 1928, it is hoped that plans will be 
|developed which will lead to a closer 
| cooperation among the Americas along 
agricultural lines. It is expected that 
this will be the first of a series of simi- 
| lar conferences to be held at regular in- 
tervals by the nations, members of the 


| (Rep.), of Lewiston, Me., and Republican 

Senate nominee from that State, in a 
|letter to Chairman Nye made public 
| Sept. 6, advised the Committee that he 
|had received no campaign funds from 
|}any source. He also stated that since 
| the laws of the State of Maine did not 
| require the detailed information that the 
| Committee required, he had no complete 
record of his expenditures. He 4sti- 
| mated, however, that his expenditures 
| totaled approximately $1,800. 


carried out an educational program on 
all ships and stations. Safety rules 
have been issued Tor all personnel and 


to participate in its deliberations: Fur- 
ther cooperation between the govern- 
ments and industry, it is felt, will be of 


|Pan American Union; and that the wel- | ‘ 
| fare of all the nations will be constantly | rections it is believed that much can be 
| promoted thyough these efforts. Through | accomplished to help strengthen and 


employes; safety devices 


have been 





adopted that are being used by the com- 
mercial world, and bulletins, pamphlets, 
charts and letters are being constantly 
issued to the naval service in the inter- 
est of safety. 


brief. 
that the indictment, upon which the con- 
viction was obtained, was barred by rea- 
son of a previous acquittal on a con- 


| 


{ 


| gentine was in touch with European civ- | 


*“taled 25,284 in June; 27,406 in July; 25,- 


| that the pastoral and agricultural riches 


| Secretary of the Interior, have been filed | 


|by counsel in the Court of Appeals of | 
{the District of Columbia. 

| The waaiotmnnns, upon weigh 2c. ail) 
| was tried, charging that he Whd accepted* _ ; r 
| money from Edward L. Doheny as a bribe | defense had announced their satisfaction 
ito award certain leases on naval oil re-| With the jurv as then composed. Various 
serves in California, was returned in| points relate to the advisability of evi- 
|June, 1924. Following the overruling | dence, particularly regarding transac- 
ef motions to quash the indictment, Mr. | tions Other than that between Mr. 
|Fall was found guilty and séntenced to! Doheny and Mr. Fall, and to the court’s 


spiracy charge involving the same trans- 
action. , 

It is claimed also that the court erred 
in permitting the withdrawal of a woman 
juror after both the prosecution and the 





great assistance in helping to solve some | 
of the agricultural problems of the! 
Americas, { 
The problems to be discussed fall into | 
four main groups: 
with questions of agritechnique or im- | 
provements in methods and practices; (2) 


\ror, nine points of law are made in the| those dealing with agricultural econom- 
In these points it is contendéd|ics; (3) plant and animal diseases and | 


pests; and (4) commodity production | 
problems. Papers and reports on the | 
various topics to be taken up have been 
prepared by specialists in their respec- 
tive fields of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and by other ex- 
perts; and these, along with comparative 


statistical statements of imports and ex- 
pe@ts of agricultural, forestry and ani- | 
mal industry products of\the 21 Amer- | 
ican republics, as well as statistics of | 
international trade in sugar, coffee, ca- | 
nemo, rubber and fibers, have been printed 
;for t 


use of the delegates in their 


(1) Those dealing || 


a joint study of their mutual problems aes agriculture and its allied in- 


along lines of research and in other, di- | dustries in the Americas.” 
other di str 
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* 703 in June, 1929; ‘and 28,170 in July, round-table discussions. 


|of the land were vigorously exploited| pay a fine of $300,000 and serve one| instructions to the jury. The last point New York: Sun Bldg., 280 Broadway 


1929. ; and the foundations laid for the eco- 
P August reported the heaviest traffic| nomic Argentina of today. 
moving to foreign lands last year. Out- One traveler has described Buenos 
ing United States citizens totaled| Aires as being something between Chi- 
0,551 and emigrant and nonemigrant | cago and Paris, with the busy rush of 
aliens 29,294. In September of last | wheat traffic, railways and stockyards of 
year 49,429 citizens departed and 26,548 the one and the gayety and _pleasure- 
aliens. After September the traffic | loving aspect of the other, Nowhere else 
dropnped off noticeably. in the world, perhaps, does one get such 
Whether the totals for August and a strong impression of exuberent wealth 
September of this year will show a de- | —and. lavishness in the spending of it. 


year in prison. An appeal to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Court of Appeals was 
immediately noted. 

| In support of the assignments of er- 


|urges that the indigtment yas bad, due 
|to the presence of ‘an unauthorized per- 
son being in the grand jury room im the 
proceeding in which it was returned, 


| eed in Engineering Courses 


crease continued from June and July, or ; 
“whether they will register a gain, can- 
“mot, of course, be determined in advance | 


From music and the drama, to horse- 
racing and polo, the Argentino is the 
child of his century and a lover of the 


ef the compilation of data. 
-" Zaere is indication that ship lines are | 
~@xperiencing a decrease in the number of 
passengers desiring higher priced accom- | 
- modations this Summer anc that special 
~rates for tours are proving to be more 
popular even with persons of means. 


=~ Ohio to Mark Anniversary 
Of Clark Victory at Piqua| 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Sept. 6. 
In O¢tober of this year is to be cele- 
ted the sesquicentennial of the George 
rs Clark victory at the battle of 


good things of this life, . 
With its more than 2,000,000 inhabit- 
ants, Buenos Aires is the largest capi- 
tal on the Western Hemisphere and the 
second Latin city of the world. It is 
one of the most cosmopolitan cities in 
the world, with broad, straight streets, 
| splendidly lighted and clean; one of the 
| most famous luxury clubs of the world; 


life and accomplishments of George Rog- 
ers Clark, the hero of the old northwest. 

A lithographed map of the Northwest 
Territory has been prepared by Mrs. 
Emma S. Backus of Cincinnati, Ohio, a 
member of the Commission. This map 
sets forth the incidents of Clark’s cam- 
paigns and affords opportunity for visual 
instruction in this episode of Ohio his- 
tory. 

The Department of Education, with the 


; 





n 


qua. 
} The Ohio Revolutionary’ Memorial | 
*Commission appointed by Governor | 
per is making extensive preparation 


_ Found in Lead at Land-grant Colléges 


| Economic Status of Agriculture in Last Few Years Said to 


Cause Selection of Other Instruction f 


e ° ’ 
The economic status of agriculture in ments dropped from 16,554 in 1917 to 


the last few years has been such that | 10,345 in 1919 and rose to 15,370 in 


|college students in Federal land-grant : 
colleges have elected other courses which | 1220. Since that date the number of 


Education, Departmentof the Interior.| previous year. 
Further information on the subject made| Less than a tenth of all resident stu- 


available follows: » |dents in the land-grant colleges elect 
In 1905 agricultural students num-| agriculture, 


after the war enrollment in agriculture; and education, 
declined steadily. Had it not been for! tenth. 
| the agricultural depression in 1921, the| 








jretary of a 
|George K. Burgess, Chief of the Bureau 


Delegates to Be Welcomed 
By Secretary Stimson , 


At their opening session in the Pan 
American Union building the delegates 
will be welcomed by Secretary of State 
Stimson. Other addresses during the 
course of the conference will be made 
by Secretary of Agriculture Hyde, Sec- 
ommerce Lamont, and_ Dr. 


of Standards of the United States. The 


|delegates will be received by President 


| 


Hoover and will be the guests at lunch- 
eon of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union; and several other offi- 
cial luncheons in their honor have been 
arranged. A concert of Latin American 
music will be given at the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. | 

In addition to their forma] sessions op- 
portunity will be afforded the visiting 


offer, what appear to them, more favor- students gradually decreased to 12,710! delegates to inspect a number of? ex- 
able prospects, according to information| in 1927, but increased in 1928 to -13,-| periment stations and laboratories, in- 
made available Sept. 6 at the Office of|149 students, a gain of 489 over the|cluding the Government’s experimental 


farm at. Arlington; the plant field station 
at Glenn Dale, Md.; and the animal and 
dairy industry experiment station at 


arts and science courses| Beltsville, Md. Interesting collections of 
bered 2,473, and by the war period had|having a registration of more than a|™oving pictures and exhibits by the De- 
inereased seven-fold. For several years! third of the total, engineering a fifth,|Pattment of Agriculture also will be 
slightly more than a | 


shown. 
In view of the importance of agricul- 


Agriculture was third in 1928 in num-_| ture in the economig¢ scheme of all the 


annual enrollments might have regained | ber of first degrees awarded in jeneral| Americas and the apparently growing | 


their former trend. 


agriculture, forestry and _ veteri 
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ry| need of increasingly continued coopera- HuGH Grant Straus _ 


~ 2 for this event and it is desired that the approval of Governor Cooper, has under- Mrs. N, oe 


WILLARD SAULSBURY 


schools of the State have a prominent | 


taken to sponsor the sale of 5,000 copies 


e in the program. In preparation 
S for it is proposed that all teachers 
of , histor 

in their ¢ 


|to the schools of the State. They sare 

being furnished at cost of publicafton 

in the high schools conduct | plus expense of handling, the delivered 
an intensive study of the! price being only 50 cents. 


The economic rewards of agriculture; medicine, with a total of 1,931 out of, tion in the development of this and its | 
allied industries, recommendation will be | 


at the time of college entrance is often | 14,986 degrees awarded to men grad- 
a determining factor with students in|uates. Engineering led the list in num- 
the election or rejection of an caplet of degrees awarded with a total of 
tural career. Including forestry and} 4,239, and arts and sciences came sec- 
veterinary science, agricultural enroll- | ond’ with 3,481, 


» ‘ 


made to the conference, on the basis of 
a resolution recently adopted by the Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union, 
that such gatherings be held every. five 
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, course,” Mr. Chapin said. 


‘ 
AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONL 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT ComMéN’ 


| oad Congress 


Expected to Aid 


- World Business 


\ Roy D. Chapin Says Interna- 
tional Gathering in Wash- 
ington Will Arouse Confi- 
dence and Help Industry 


The Sixth International Road Congress, 
to be held in Washington, D. C., Oct. 6 to 
11, -will exert a beneficial influence upon 
business not only in the United States 
but throughout the world, in the opinion 
of Roy D. Chapin, appointed by Presi- 
dent Hoover as president of the. Ameri- 
can Organizing Commission, according 
to a statement by the Commission 
Sept. 6. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The congress is being held at the in- 
vitation of the United States Govern- 
ment under the auspices of the Perma- 
nent International Association of Road 
Congresses, Paris. 

Men of High Caliber 


“The fact that 60 or more foreign gov- 
ernments have seen fit to send delega- 
tions to this congress,” Mr. Chapin said, 
“indicates beyond any doubt that eco- 
nomic conditions throughout the world 
are on the upgrade. These delegations 
number anywhere from 1 to 25 or 30 
persons. The caliber of the foreign en- 
gineers and highway administrators that 
will gather in Washington also indicates 
the great amount of interest which coun- 
tries throughout the world are taking in 
highway transportation.” 

Problems of engineering, administra- 
tion and financing of highways will be 
discussed by the delegates, as will also 
various phases of traffic regulation and 
other maiters.. Previous sessions have 
been held in Paris\in 1908, at which time 
the Permanent International Associa- 
tion of Road Congresses was founded; in 
Brussels in 1910, London, 1913, Seville 
in 1923 and Milan in 1926, 

Impression on Public 

“The direct public reaction to the Con- 
gress will be the impresion that world 
affairs are getting back to their normal 
“The sessions 
will serve to rivet public attention to the 
question of highway transportation, a 
question that is of vast economic signifi- 
cance to everyone, and they will thus 
help to turn the world’s thought toward 
more fruitful channels. 


Are 'Presenten Herein, BEIne 
BY THe Unitep States Dairy 


In Canada, Belgian 


The United States is the leading con- 
sumer of cobalt but produces anegligible 
quantity of the metal, according to a 
statement issued Sept. 6 by the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce. Co- 
balt is not “found native” and is mined 
in connection with ether metals, the chief 
producers being Canada, Great Britain 
and Belgium, it is stated. The metal 
occurs in at least 12 States of this coun- 
try but there has been little incentive 
to develop cobalt properties and hence 
practically no comniercial output, it was 
said. 

The statement, which follows in full 
text, outlines the various uses for cobalt: 

Although this country is by far the 
leading consumer of cobalt, it is an-un- 
important factor in the production of 
the metal, according to the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Department 6f Com- 
merce. Metallurgical uses account for 
fully 50 per cent of the domestic con- 
sumption of the metal, while approxi- 
mately. one-third of the consumption is 
absorbed in the ceramic and chemical in- 
dustries. 

Cobalt is a_ silvery white metal 
strongly resembling nickel in its appear- 
ance and properties, says Paul M. Tyler, 
chief engineer, Rare Metals and Non- 
metals Division, in a report just issued 
by.the Bureau of Mines. Cobalt is mag- 
netic, more so than any other metal ex- 
cept iron. When-reduced from the oxide 
it is in the form of a gray powder. 
Cobalt is used both in the form of thé 
metal and ‘in the form ef the oxide and 
other compounds. 


Largest Single Use 
In Formation of Alloys 


The largest single use of cobalt is in 
the cobalt-chrome ‘series of alloys known 
as stellite. These nonferrous alloys— 
often modified by the addition of tung- 
jsten, molybdenum, and other metals— 
are widely employed to replace tool steel 
and for other purposes in which hard- 
ness and strength (even at a red heat) 
combined with corrosion resistance are 
desired. Substantial amounts of cobait 
metal are used in magnet steels, tool 
steels (including high-speed steel), and 
certain rust-resisting steels. Some mag- 
net steels contain as much as 60 per cent 
cobalt. Small quantities have been used 





“It is well-known that transportation 
is one of the most important ways to 
economic progress and inasmuch as 
highways are built at comparatively 
small cost and are. built quickly, we can 
look for an expansion of highway sys- 
tems all over the world within the com- 
paratively near future. 

“The delegates, having had an oppor- 


tunity to discuss the latest developments | 


in highway transportation from both the 
engineering and economic standpoints, 
will return home with substantial reports 
which will serve as bases for expansion 
of their countries’ highway programs. 
Public demand and economic necessity 
will make it paramount that as much of 
these programs as is possible be under- 
taken without appreciable delay. 
Aid to Employment 

» “dn expansion of highway systems 
throughout the world naturally means in- 
~creased employment in construction and, 
as a logical sequence, increased employ- 
ment in the systems of distribnution and 
production,” Mr. Chapin said. “While 
this will not have a direct and immediate 
effect upon present conditions, with an 
atceleration in construction in the near 
future, we may look for a gradual and 
decided improvement in economic affairs. 
Continuance of an expanded highway 


progra mwill assure increased stability | 
to the economic structure of the world,” | 


he said, 

In the preparation of their reports the 
delegates will be facilitated by having 
the opportunity of visiting an interna- 
tional exhibition of road building ma- 


chinery. This will be held in conjunction | 


with the congress ynder the auspices of 
the dinars Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion. This exhibit will include the latest 
implements used in the construction of 
any type of road. Arrangements have 
been made whereby foreign manufactur- 
ing firms may bring their exhibits into 
the United States under bond, duty free. 


Nations Asked to Aid 


Dominican Republic 


Resolution Is Adopted by Pan! 
~ American Union 


The Governing Board of, the Pan 
American Union, in a formal, resolution 
passed Sept. 6, urged each of its mem- 
bers to do everything possible to assist 
the Dominican Republic in. the present 
hurricane disaster. The resolution made 
public by the Pan American Union fol- 
lows in full text: 

Resolved: To urge the governments, 
members of -the Union, through their 
representatives on the Governing Board, 
to come to the aid of the Domini- 
can Republic in whatever manner, meas- 
ure and time each one finds most ex-| 
pedienti ; 

That through the proper agencies of 
each government the philanthropic in- 
stitutions and societies of. each country 

“be urged to come to the assistance of 
the Dominican Republic ‘on private in- 
itiative. f 

That the Director General be author- 
ized to transmit a message of sympathy 
and condolence to President Trujillo and 
to the representative of the Dominican 
Republic in Washington in the name of 
the Governing Board,. and communicate! 
to them the foregoing resglution. 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Sept. 6 


! 


9 a. m. to 12 m.—The President was 
engaged in the assembling of data pre- 
liminary to the preparation of addresses 
he is scheduled to make at the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association at Cleveland, 
Ohio, “Oct. 2; at the annual convention 
of.the American Federation of Labor and 
the American Legion in’ Boston, Oct. 6; 
and the Sesquicentennial celebration of 
the Battle of Kings Mountain, near Gas, 
tonia, N. C., Oct 7. f 

1:15 p. m—Ray Priest, Anterican 





“+ Automobile Association observer, called 


to discuss business conditions and the 
progres: of State highway programs with 
the President, 
Remainder of Day.—Engaged with sec- 
ere staff and in answering mail cor- 
Spondence, 


in electroplating. A new metal, called 
“Konel” and containing cobalt, nickel and 
ferrotitanium, is claimed to be a satis- 
factory substitute for platinum in many 
of its uses. It was originally developed 
for use in filaments for radio tubes, but 
since it is harder than cold steel even 
| when it is red hot, it seems well adapted 
for,a variety of uses. It may find ex- 
{tensive employment in the moving parts 
of internal-combustion engines and in 
|other places. 

Another interesting use of cobalt, 
though one which does not afford an out- 
let for any substantial tonnage, is as a 
binder for tungsten carbide, the super- 
hard tool material which has gained 
wide recognition since it was first in- 


remarkable material, surpassed only by 
the diamond in hardness,. will cut :a 
screw thread in a glass rod, machines 
| porcelaing and retains a keen edge even 
when forming mica board or ivory, A 
little cobalt is used in certain-electri- 
cal resistance alloy wires and even in 
bearing metal. : 
Next to stellite, probably the main 
consumption of cobalt is in the ceramic 
industry where the oxide is used not only 
in colored ware but quite generally in 
the glaze of white ware, much as bluing 
is employed in laundering white cloth- 


is used to convert the yellow or slightly 


in the proportion of about one pound of 
| cobalt oxide to.one ton of clay. 


cobalt oxide is used in the manufacture 
of cobalt acetate, oleate, borate, linole- 
ate, tungstate, and oleoresinate used as 
driers in paint and varnish. In linseed 
oil paints, the acetate is widely used, the 


and .4 per cent. 
Cobalt Mined Only 
With Other Metals 


Cobalt is not found native and is no- 
| where mined except in conjunction with 
other metals. In Cobalt, Ontario, the 
leading metal is silver, and in addition 
to cobalt, nickel and arsenic are present 
in the ores. In the Belgian Congo, co- 
balt is only a minor constituent of the 
copper ores. Bismuth is the most im- 
portant constituent of the cobalt ores 
of Schneeberg, Germany. The New Cal- 
edonian deposits have been . worked 
mainly for cobalt, but even’ there the co- 
balt is associated with manganese. 

The. commonest cobalt minerals are 
linnaeite (generally containing also some 
nickel and iron), smaltite, cobaltite, and 
erythrite. Erythrite has a beautiful and 
quite characteristic peach-blossom color, 
but the first three minerals mentioned 
are silvery-looking and not easily dis- 
tinguishable from several other miner- 
als having a metallic luster. Manganese 
ores containing cobalt have a character- 
isic blue luster on the fresh dry frac- 
ture. 

Arsenical ores, such as those from 
Cobalt, Ontario, are usually smelted in 
a blast furnace to form a speiss, and this 
speiss, a mixed arsenide of iron, cobalt, 
and: nickel, is later roasted to remove 
the bulk of the arsenic which is saved 
as a by-product. The residue, usually 
containing about 10 per cent arsenic and 
f.0m 20 to 30 per cent or more cobalt 
is reserved for treatment by wet chem- 
ical processes. 

Early in the nineteenth century the 
limited supply of cobalt (in the form of 
smalt or zaffre) came from Norway, 
Sweden and Saxony. Latter, New Cale- 
dopia became the chief producer. Early 
in the twentieth century practically all of 
the world’s cobalt began to come from 
the newly-discovered silver-cobalt-arsenic 
ores of Ontario, and for some time the 
potential supply as a by-préduct of silver 
production far exceeded the demand. An 
active search for new uses, however, 
soon resulted in increased sales. By 
1926 the Belgian Congo, which\ produces 
cobalt as a by-product of copper, had 
become a closg rival of Ontario and even 
forced a temporary curtailment in Ca- 
nadian production. At present more than 
half of the world production comes from 
the ores of Cobalt, Ontario. The metal and 
its oxide are produced chiefly in Canada, 
Great Britain, and Belgium from ores 
mined in Ontario, Belgian Congo, and 
Queensland. Germany’s contribution is 
rather-small, though the mines in Saxony 
are still productive and cobalt residues 
and ores are purchased abroad for treat- 





|ment in German works. 


In this country, cobalt occurrences have 
been reported in at least 12,States, and 


Bureau of Mines Says Metal Is Found in Twelve States But, 
Commercial Output Is Negligible; Produced Chiefly 
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Congo, Queensland ‘ 


various attempts have been made to opén’ 
them up, but beyond spasmodic outpu 
from Missouri, Idaho, Oregon, and Ne- 
vada, there has been practically no com- 
mercial production. There has, however, 
been little incentive to develop cobalt 
properties. \ 

Since the United States’ has produced 
very little cobalt, its fast-growing con- 
sumption is reflected in the imports. The 
aggregate value of the cobalt imported 
annually in the form of ore, metal, and 
oxide has increased from a pre-war aver- 
age of only $36,080 (average of fiscal 
years, 1909-1913, inclusive) to $2,680,200 


creased substantially, but the remarkable 
ygrowth in imports, under this general 
category is. mainly attributable to the 


in 1929. The imports of oxide have in- |? 


¥ 


United States Leads World '” \Arkansas Growth 
In, Consumption of Cobalt |s Found Lowest 


Since Civil War 


Figures of Census Bureau 
Show Most of Increase 
Is Accounted for by Five 
Counties 


The last decennial increase in popula- 
tion in the State of Arkansas is the 
smallest that the State has shown since 
the ‘decade during which the Civil War 
was’ fought, according “to a statement 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
‘Sept. 6. Most of the increase was ac- 
counted for by five counties, according 
to the statement, which follows in full 
text: ; 
Final population figures for Arkansas 
have just been issued by the.Census Bu- 
reau in bulletin form. The total popu- 
lation of the State on Apr. 1, 1930,'is 


ing the World War tHe demand for cobalt | 278, or 5.8 per cent, over the population 
metal grew rapidly, but following the|in 1920. This is the smallest decennial 
Armistice it dropped off abruptly with | increase that the State has shown since 
the result that imports of the metal in| the decade 1860 to 1870, and the rate of 


increased demand for cobalt metal. Dur- | fixed at 1,854,482. This is a gain of 102,- |. 


troduced in the latter part of 1928. This | 


ing. As a. body stain, likewise, cobalt | 
orange tint caused by traces of iron, | 


In the} 
aggregate a very substantial amount of | 


proportion usually ranging between. .2 | 


1919 amounted to only 60,511 pounds. 
After increasing to 143/603 pounds in 
the boom year of 1920 they slumped 
again to 38,442 pounds in 1921. Since 
1921, however, the imports have increased 
fairly steadily. “The increase has been 
most marked in the last few years, the 
imports in 1929 being more than four 
times as great as those in 1925, 

Cobalt metal is marketed in three 
forms—rondelles, shot and anodes. The 
production of anodes for cobalt plating 
is small and only a4 small amount of the 
highest grade metal is produced as 
water-formed shot. Practically all of 
the metal is cast into rondelles, which 
are slugs about one inch in diameter and 


} three-fourths inch thick. 


Cobalt oxide. is marketed either as 
black or gray oxide; the black oxide con- 
tains about 70 per cent cobalt metal and 
the gray about 75 per cent. Gray oxide 
is made by roasting’ the black oxide 
slightly in a reducing atmosphere in a 
reverberatory furnace. 


Long before the Christian era potters 
and glass workers employed fine and 
costly blue’ pigments that contained co- 
balt. Cobalt blue glass has been found 
in the tombs of the Egyptians and in 
the ruins of Troy, and many of the colors 
used by the ancient Greeks and Romans 
contained cobalt. The ancients, however, 
were apparently unaware that the col- 
ors they used were caused by cobalt, and 
it was not until late in the seventeenth 
century that the existence of the element 


Ages referred to “cobalos” as an evil 
spirit that haunted mines and caused 
trouble to the miners. Subsequently the 
German word “kobold,” meaning goblin, 
came to be applied to any baffling min- 
eral and particularly to minerals that | 
|resembled ores but failed to yield metal 
when smelted. Even today there is 
;Something of an air of mystery about 
cobalt, and a medieval cloak of secrecy 
|still surrounds many ef the metallurgical 
processes employed in its production, 


Oxides Preferred 
In Ceramic Industry 


“Zaffre” was mentioned about the 
middle of the sixteenth century by Bir- 


prepared by G. Brandt. The preparation 
of cobalt compounds, however, must ‘have 
been carried on in at least a small way 
ever since the opening of the \silver- 
cobalt deposits of Schneeberg in 1470. 
By 1790 there were 25 works edgaged in 
the industry, most of them located, in 
Saxony, but the total output of these 
|works probably did not exceed 300 tons 
of cobalt annually, mostly in the form 


proximately 6 per cent cobalt was sold in 
Venice in 1520 at about 16 cents a pound, 


|Irish linen trade, contributed 
amount to the Dutch linen industries, 
and also provided smaller quantities for 


Smalt is used now only in a few 
enamel works. It is a blue compéund 
which owes its color to the presence of 
cobalt silicate, but as formerly prepared 
it contained various impurities. The 
oxides of cobalt are now preferred in the 
ceramic industry because of their purity, 
uniformity, and. lower cost. 

Only within the last two decades has 
cobalt found extensive application out- 
side of the glass and pottery industries. 
_ Further details are given in Informa- 
tion Circular 6331, copies of which can 
be obtained from. the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


Review Is Requested 
In War Claim Case 


Supreme Court Asked to De- 
cide Jurisdictional Issue 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has just been asked to consider 
a case which questions the right of a 
court to review findings of the Mixed 


Claims Cornmisesion, created for the pur- 
pose of settling claims between nation- 
als of Germany and the United States 
growing-out of the World War. The suit 
is that of United States ex rel, Knicker- 
bocker Insusance Co. v. Mellon et al., No. 
389, upon petition for a writ of certiorari. 

The petitioner, it is explained, is ‘suc- 
cessor to the Equitable Underwriters of 
New York. Following the close of the 
war/ the petitioner filed with the Com- 
missioner a Claim to which it had suc- 
sented and recovered an award of $212,- 


¢ 
The Secretary of State, as provided in 
the act creating the Commission, directed 





the Secretary of the Treasury to pay this | 


amount with interest. The Secretary re- 
fused, however, because he had been im- 
pleaded in a suit instituted by Thomas 
A. Duffey and others, asking that the 
award be paid to it on the ground that 
the claim arose fromjlosses sustained by 
them personally and not by the prede- 
cessor of the Knickerbocker Insurance 
Company, of which they had been mem- 
bers. ‘ 

Following this suit the insurance com- 
pany applied to the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia for a writ of 
mandamus to compel payment, it is 
stated. The writ was denied due to the 
pendency of the Duffey proceeding. 

The petitioners contend that the court 
was without jurisdiction to review the 
award of the Commission, as was asked 
in the pending suit. It pointed out that 
the act regulating the Commission pro- 
vided for its decisions to be final and 
binding upon both governments. 


\ 


| Was recognized. Writers in the Middle: 


| increase is even smaller than during the 
period of Civil War and reconstruction. 


The area of the present State of Ar-| 
kansas was a part of the Louisiana Pur- | 


chase, which was acquired by the United 
States in 1803. The first enumeration of 
the area was in 1810, when the popula- 
ition was found to be 1,062. At the time 
of the census of 1840, the first after the 
admission of Arkansas as the twenty- 
fifth State, the population was 97,574, on 
the basis of which it was assigned one 
representative in Congress, Its _repre- 
sentation increased in subsequent degades 
by one at each apportionment until, fol- 
lowingthe census of 1900, its quota was 
seven, which number has been retained 
since that date. 

Of the 75 counties in Arkansas, 44 
show decreases in population and 31 show 
increases. Nearly all of the increase in 
the entire State can be accounted for by 
the gtowth of five counties, Puiaski, 
Union, Mississippi, Garland and Critten- 
ES Pulaski County Thcludes the City 


of Little Rock, Union County is in the 
oil fields and includes the rapidly grow- 
ing city of El Dorado, Mississippi in- 
cludes the town of Blytheville and has a 
large area of rich farming land along 
the Mississippi River, Garland County in- 
cludes the city of Hot Springs, and Crit- 
tenden County is just across the Missis- 
sippi River from Memphis, Tenn., and 
shares some of the growth of that city. 

There are eight cities and one town in 
Arkansas which had a population of 10,- 
000.or more in 1930. Little Rock, the 
capital and largest city, has a popula- 
tion of 81,672, representing an increase 
of 16,530, or 23.4 per cent over the enu- 
meration of 1920. Little Rick has shown a 


| continuous and sometimes rapid increase 


ever since its first enumeration in 1850- 


a 


| 


National Anniversaries 


Brazilian Independence Day, 
7s September 7 


The Pan American Union has made available this information: 


larger than the United States, excluding oo and 

ei ions, celebrates today its 108th anniversary of independ- 
a teen, Portugal. "Brazilian frontiers touch every Republic of South 

i i hile’ and Ecuador. 3 eee ; 

a een arched Spain and Portugal early in the 19th century, King 
John of Portugal retired to his Brazilian Kingdom and set up his court in 
beautiful Rio de Janeiro, where he ruled until 1821. His eldest son, Dom 
Pedro, was then appointed regent and‘declared himself in sympathy with the 
movement for independence which was officially proclaimed the following 
year. Dom Pedro abdicated the throne in 1831 in favor of his son, who ruled _ |} 
as Emperor until 1889 when the people decided to change the form of 


government to a Republic. : ; 
OMBINING one of the largest tropical areas in the world, with vast sub- 
C tropical plateaus and fertile temperate zones, Brazil with 40,000,000 in- 
habitants is predominantly an agricultural nation. Coffee, rubber, sugar, ! 
cotton, rice; and tobacco are some of the products, the first two forming the 
chief export staples. The language of Brazil is Portuguese—not Spanish as 
erroneously believed by many persons In this country. oe : 
Brazil has approximately 30,000 miles of navig&ble waterways, including 
the Amazon, the largest river basin in the world, and 20,000 miles of railways. 
Dr. Washington Luis is the present President of Brazil. His successor, 
Dr. Julio Prestes, who will be inaugurated on Nov. 15, visited the United 
States last June to repay President Hoover’s preinaugural visit to Brazil. 


Much F oreign Silver Is Included 


In Exports of American Products: 


250,000 square miles 


} 





\ Almost One-third of Exports in 1928 Consisted of Foreign- 
Mined Minerals, Commerce Department Says 


Contrary to the general impression {American firm engaged in assaying and | 
that the silver imported goes into arts: Tefining precious metals. 


iment. of| _ A Point is made by some persons that 
ne oss ‘Tuo export statistics of the United States | 


}show $23,100,000 of+foreign silver and! 
Division of the Department of Com- | $64,300,000 of domestte silver exported | 
merce points out in a study prepared by|in 1928. The total of $87,400,000 is\quite | 
Herbert M. Bratter and made public|correct; and the itemization given is also | 





; RLY 
INDEX 


| American “Expeditionary/ Forces 


; . : \correct. What has been overlooked, how- | 
Sept. 6, that foreign-mined silver mn ever, is the fact that the $23,100,000 of | 


foreign silver exports does not include 
;all exports of foreign-mined silver. Some | 


is included in the figures for domestic 
manufactured silver exports. 

Statistics show that in 1928 the ‘total 
of $87,400,000 of silver imported included 
$23,100,000 of foreign silver, Mr. Brat- 
ter states, but this item does not in- 
clude all exports of foreign-mined silver. 
The survey follows in full text:, = 

The impression apparently prevails: in 


some quarters that silver imported into | 


the United States goes into the arts and 
manufactures of this country to the detri- 
ment of American-mined silver. One 
contention recently made is that only 
a portion of our silver imports leaves the 
United States, while exports of domestic 
silver form the bulk of our silver ex- 
|ports. The Finance and Investment Di- 
|vision has been requested to offer an ex- 


\foreign-mined silver is included in the | 
‘figure for domestic silver exports. In 
act, the larger part of our reexports of | 
|silver may be said to be classified as | 
(“domestic silver exports.”, .It should be | 
‘borne in mind, however, that foreign sil- | 
ver loses its identity when it is smelted 


lor refined. 
If silver bullion, or bar silver, is sup-| 


plied under bond from one foreign coun- 
try to another, via the United States, 
jthat silver retains its identity. When 
it leaves the United States it is entered 
‘in the statistical records. as, an export 
of foreign silver. _When silver bullion | 
lis received in this country for refining, | 
;a.determined amount of refined silver is 


‘ 





| for their happiness and success in lif 


2101) Mert 


Wa 


r Veterans ES 


| Will Convene in — 


National Capital 


a 
(THE United States of Brazil, largest of the Latin Republics’ and nearly \General Summerall Issues 


Call for Annual Reunion 


Of Soldiers of the First | 


Division 


% 


The Chief of Staff of the Army, Gen- — 


eral Charles P. Summerall, as Presi- 
dent of the Society of Veterans of the 


who E: 4 


served in the First Division during the 


World War, has issued a call for the ” 3 


society’s annual reunion in Washington 
from Oct. 23 to 25, inclusive, according 
to a statement made public Sept. 6 by 
the Departmnet of War. 
The statement in full text follows: 
A call has been issued to 87,000 vet- 


|erans of the American Expeditionary 
| Forces who served in the First Divisi 


during the World War to assemble at 
Washington for its annual reunion to 
held Oct. 23, 24 and 25, 1930. 


The approaching reunion is one of un- 


| usual significance as a war memoria 
bearing the names of 5,598 dead of thé * 


division was erected in Washington’ in 
1924. . 
Gen. Summerall’s Message Sa 
Gen. Charles P. Summerall is presi- 
dent of the society. In his message to 
the veterans, he said: 5 
“We now propose to assemble this 
year at the home of, the shrine to our 
dead, to honor their memory and to feel 


| the bonds of comradeship that unite the 


living. For me, the sentiment is espe- 
cially strong, as it will be my last meet- 


|ing with you while on/the active list of 
It is my. hope to greet at 


the Army. 
least as many of our comrades as came 
to the dedication of the monument, and 
the great number who want to come and 
cannot do so, and especially to our 
wounded and the families of our dead I 
send my affectionate remembrance and 
gratitude for all that they have done in 
service and fidelity, and my fervent wish 
The First. Division’s claim to 87, 
veterans comes because the division was 


|the first to’ land in France and the first 


of the combat divisions to engage the 
enemy. d 3 
placement of more thari three times the 


| strengh of the division when it was first 


Its casualties required a re- - 


mobilized with General Pershing as its -. 


commander on the Texas border in May 
and June, 1917. General Pershing se- 
lected its units from the Regular Army 
regiments. 
showed men in the ranks from_ every 
States in the Union and our Insular 
Possessions. 

The District of Columbia, Maryland 
and West Virginia contributed both Na- 


The initial and final roster . 


delivered to the owner by the refinery;/| tional Guard and National Army troops 
but the silver delivered: by the refmery| to fill the gaps in the ranks made by 


lanation of this situation. }is not necessarily the same lot received 


The combined population of Little Rock ;P 


ingucci~and in 1735 -the metal was’ first | 


of smalt. The smalt which contained ap-| 


A few refineries in Holland supplied the | 
large | 


the manufacturer of litmus in Holland.! 


and North Little Rock is 101,090. Fort 
Smith retains its place as the-second city 
in the State with 31,428, inhabitants, al- 
though its gain was only 8.9 per cent. 
The growth of Pine Bluff, the third city, 
was also slow, and it is now closely fol- 
lowed by Hot Springs, which shows an 
increase of 73 per cent. The newcomers 
among the cities and towns of 10,000 and 
over are: El Dorado, Texarkana, Jones- 
boro and Blytheville. El! Dorado, a com- 
i paratively unknown small town in 1920, 
is now the sixth city in Arkansas, im- 
mediately following North Little Roek in 
order of population. Texarkana has a 
population of 10,764 in Arkansas, but in- 
cluding the population of \Texarkana, 
Tex., this urban center has \27,365 in- 


Smith. Jonesboro, with a comparatively 


small margin the rapidly growing town 
of Blytheville, which entered the 10,000 
class with only 96 inhabitants to spare. 

The list of incorporated places in Ar- 
kansas includes in all 389 cities and 
towns.” Of the cities under 10,000 in- 


| 8,316; Fayetteville, with 7,394; and Cam- 
‘den, with 7,273. The smallest towns in 
;Arkansas are South Bend, Lincoin 
County, with a population of three; Up- 
\land, Union County, with four, and 
Douglas, Lincoln County, with five. 


Treaty With El Salvador 
Ratified, Telegram States 


According to a telegram received by 
|the Department of State, ratifications of 
|the treaty of friendship, commerce and 





| tween the United States and El Salva- 

dor, were eXchanged at San Salvador on 
| Sept. 5, 1930. In accordance with Arti- 
|cle XXVIII of: the treaty, it simultane- 
| ously came into force. With the excep- 
{tion of certain provisions relating to 
' shipping, which are terminable after one 
year, the treaty will remain in effect for 
10 years and thereafter until either 
party, on specified notice, shall termi- 
| nate it. 

The treaty of friendship, ecommerce 
|and consular rights with E] Salvador is 
one of a series of treaties entered into 
by the United States with other coun? 
‘tries beginning with Germany, the treaty 
| with which was signed Dec. 8, 1928, and 
became effective on Oct. 14, 1925. The 
other treaties in force are with Estonia, 
| Honduras Hungary and Latvia. 


(Issued by Department of State.) 





habitants and would rank nekt to Fort) 


‘slow growth, now outranks by ‘only a} 


habitants, the largest are Helena, with! 


| consular rights, signed Feb. 22, 1926, be- | 


Foreign Trade 
‘In Silver, Outlined 


In order to state the question as clearly 
ie possible, let us take the statistics of 
‘our foreign trade in silver-—including 
i bullion, refined silver, and coins—and the 
\figures representing silver produced in 
‘the United States during 1926,.1927, 1928, 
land 1929. Selecting 1928 as an example, 
we find that our imports totaled $68,- 
;100,000 and our new silver production, 
| $34,200,000. We thus had ‘available a 
isupply of $102,300,000.. Of that’ sum, 
| $87,400,000 were exported. The remain- 
ling $14,900,000, together with gold re- 
covered from old jewelry, dental waste, 
silverware, and ~ aoe ee 
|supply absorbed by the arts and manu- 
| Sentara, estimated for the United States 
and Canada at 33,500,000 ounces, by an 


‘Details of Consortium 


For China Disclosed 


State Department Publishes 
Correspondence of 1918 


“The Foreign Relations of the = 
States for the year 1918,” made public 
by the Department of State Sept. 8, 
contains an exchange of letters between 
Secretary of State, Robert Lansing, in1- 
tiating. the bankers L 
China, not heretofore published. 

The exchange, together with other 
{correspondence relative to _the consor- 
tium, show that it was initiated by the 
United States in order to prevent the 
Chinese Government, then engaged in 


‘inereasing amounts of money ir 
Japan, for which it gave\as security im- 
portant concessions, f 

The volume also contains correspond- 
ence with Liberia setting forth the peti- 
tion of that government and of Great 
Britain for the loan subsequently granted 





been refunded through the loan of the 
Firestone Rubber Company to the Libe- 
rian government. 

(Copies of the correspondence between 
President Wilson and Secretary Lansing, 
on the consortium and also the corre- 
spondence regarding the Liberian loan 
| willbe published in the issued of Sept. 9.) 





Supreme Court Requested to Rule 


On Various Chocolate Confectians 


Companies Seek to Recover 
ucts Listed 


‘The question of whether sweet choco- 
|late ana sweet milk chocolate are or are 
not candy within the excise tax provi- 
sions of the Revenue Acts of 1918 and 
1921 is an issue which the Supreme 
Court of the United, States has just been 


jasked to determine in 16 reviews peti-' 


tioned for by the Government. The 
cases are docketed under the titles of 
United States v. Hershey, Chocolate 
Company ,et al., Nos. 426-441, reviews 
being sought by petition for writs of 
certiorari. 

The Hershey Chocolate Company is in- 
volved in six of the suits, the Klein 
Chocolate Company in four, the Wilbur- 
Suchard Chocolate Company in three, 
and: the York Chocolate Company in 
three. j ; 

The suits, it is explained in the peti- 
tions, were instituted by the chocolate 
companies to recover approximately 
$8,000,000 paid by them in excise taxes 
over a period of months on the sale of 
sweet chocolate and sweet milk chocolate 
as candies. 

The District Court for. the Eastern 


Excise Taxes Paid on Prod- 


as Candies 


, District of Pennsylvania, in ‘which the 


suits were first tried, held in favor of | 


the Government. Upon appeal, however, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


Third Circuit declared that the chocolate | 


was not candy subject to the excise tax 
and directed a verdict in favor of the 
companies. 

In its opinion the Circuit Court of 
Appeals said: “Taking into consideration 
the reading of the statute; the prior 
attitude of Congress with relation to 
imposition of taxes on chocolate; and 
the fact that the matter was considered 
and discussed in committee and on the 
floor of the Senate before the passage 
of the Act of 1921, to the extent that 
the actual regulations defining ‘candy, 
afterward promulgated by the Commis- 
sioner and the Secretary, was submitted 
to the committee considering the bill, we 
are convinced that there was no am- 
biguity in the statutes which permitted 
or authorized the regulations imposing 
the tax on sweet chotolate or sweet milk 
chocolate in the manner or to the extent 
contended for” by /the Government. 

° 


President Woodrow Wilson and the then | 


consortium for} 


revolutionary activities, from wre en 4 
rom | 


it by the United States, which has now | 


by it from its client. 


| Source of Silver 
| Hard to Determine 


Mexican-mined silver may be received | 
|by the refinery and Canadian or Amer- 
ican-mined silver may be delivered. 
|Again, when the silver is exported from 
|New York or San Francisco, it will bear} 
‘the stamp ef the American refinery and 
|there is no practical way of determining 
;the country in which the silver in ques- 
| tioned was minéd. It is, therefore, entered : 
|as a domestic silver export. The same 
; would apply in the.case of foreign bar 
| silver consisting of bars of a given size. 
| The order for export may specify bars 
of another size. Even though the, fine- 
|ness does not change in the process, the 
recasting is considered sufficient reason 
|for classifying the silver recast for ex- 
|port as “domestic silver exports.” More- 
{over, such silver bars, when ready for 
|export, bear the imprint of the Amer- 
‘ican refinery, It is thus evident that 
| the figures for “domestic silver exports” 
|—-alone more than double the value of 
the entire output of American mines— 
include foreign-mined but American- | 
|manufactured bar silver. 





Reception Program . 
For Fliers Arranged 


| 
Ceremony of Welcome at White 
House to Be Broadcast 


| Plans for the reception at the White | 
| House Sept. 8 for the French transat- 


| lantic fliers, Dieudenne Coste and Mau- 
rice Bellonte, were announced orally at 
| the White House Sept. 6. 


| The two aviators will be formally re- | 
| ceived by President Hoover at 12:30 p. m. 
They will be presented to the President | 
| by the Counsellor of the French Em- | 
bassy, Jules Henry. 


| Following this ceremony, a brief wel- | 
jcoming address will be made by the} 
President in the White House Rose | 
Room. Response will be made by Mr. 
Coste and Mr. Bellonte will respond. 

| The program will be broadcast ovér a| 
!nation-wide radio hook-up and will be| 
sent to France for ‘rebroadcast. Presi- | 
dent Hoover will present to,Mr. Coste 
the French tricolor which Rear Admiral 
| Richard E, Byrd carried with him on his 
South Pole expedition. 


After the ceremonies a state luncheon 
will be served at the White House in 
honor of the French fliers. The list of 
those invited to the luncheon was an- 
nounced Sept. 7 by the White House as 
follows: 

Dieudonne Coste and Maurice Bellonte, 
| Vice President Curtis, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Brown, Secretary of the Navy 
| Adams, Secretary of Agriculture Hyde, 
| Secretary of Commerce Lamont, Secre- 
|tary of Labor Davis, Undersecretary of 
| State Cotton, General John J. Pershing. 
| Jules Henry, Charge d’Affaires . of 
France; Maj. George Thenault, Aviation 





Bosquet. 


Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh, Capt. Eddie Rick- 
enbacker. 


!Eighty-fifth Division of the 


Aide at the French Embassy; Raymond | simed there with foreign-speaking talent, . 


| Other companies also may go into pro= 





Maj. Gen. James E. Fechet, Chief of 
the Army Air Corps: Rear Admiral Wm. 
A. Moffett, Chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nauties; Lt. Col. Thomas C. Turner, Chief 
of Aviation, Marine Corps. 

George Akerson, Walter H. Newton 


and Lawrence Richey, Secretaries to 
President Hoover. 





Capt. Charles R. Train, Lt. Comdr. | 


John KR. Ostrander and Lt. Frederick 
von H. Kimble, White House aides. 
Col. Clarence M. Young, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Aviation; F. 
Trubee Davison, Assistant Secretary of 
War for Aviation, and David S. Ingalls, 


Aeronautics, 


the division’s casualties: 

The 76th Division was organized in- 
itially from National Army troops. of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and 
New York, which upon arrival in France 
July 12, 1918, was designated the 3ed 
Depot Division. This division sacrificed 
its identity as such and contributed sev-. 
eral thousand replacements to the First 
Division. 7 Se 

Men from Michigan, Wisconsin,. Ken- 
tucky, Indiana and Illinois composed the 
National 
Army and sent 2,100 of its manpower 
to replace casualties of the First. Divi- 
sion at Soissons. 

The Thirty-second Division, which was 
made up of National Guard troops of 
Michigap and Wisconsin, arrived: in 
France: Feb. 6, 1918, and for a short 
period sent replacements to the, First 
Division. This division ceased to\furc- 
tion as replacement division Apr. 10, 
1918, when it again began as a combat 
division, 

The northwestern States and Pacific 
States, including Oregon, Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, North Dakota, Colorado, South 
Dakota, New Mexico, California and Ari- 
zona, all of which contributed its man- 
power to the Forty-first “Sunset Divi- 
sion,” sent 23,646 replacements to the 
First Division after the Forty-first had 
landed.in France in June, 1917. 

The First Division War Memorial lo- 
cated in Washington, south of the State, ‘ 


War and Navy Building, near the White - 


House, bears the names of 5,598 men 
who were killed or died of wounds. The 
division’s battle casualties numbered 
more than 22,000. 


Greater Attendance 
At Movies Foreseen 


Favorable Increases Recorded. 


o 


During Last Two Weeks 


2 rn ae 
[Contitued from Page 1.] 
of new high grade talking picture repro- 
duction equipment especially for the 


smaller houses at a cost which they are 


able to. afford. Approximately 10,000 
theaters, or about 65 per cent of the total 
motion picturés houses in the country 
are now wired for sound reproduction. 


To overcome the language difficulty in“ 


respect to marketing American pictures 
in foreign, nations, the larger talking 
picture companies are now producin 
foreign language versions of many of 
their. more important pictures. Orig- 
inally American-produced pictures’ were 
successful with makeshift devices in re- 
producing their talking pictures in other 
countries, primarily because of the nov- 
elty. With the falling off of attendancsc, 
it was found necessary to resort to pro- 
ducing pictures in other languages; 
Foreign Languages Used 

The principal languages in which 

American film: companies are now mak- 


| ing foreign versions are German, Spanish 


and French. These foreign versions are 
made in America. However, one of 

larger American companies has now er- 
ected a production studio in France and 
many of its foreign pictures are being 


duction abroad. ’ 
Exportation of American motign pie- 
ture films to all foreign countries during 
the first six months of 1930 showed an 
increase of 23,122,221 linear feet over 
1929. During 1930, 144,932,674 linear 


feet of American sound and silent motion — ‘ 
were €X- 


pictures, valued at $4,127,172, 
ported as against 121,810,453 linear feet 
of both types, valued at $3,331,022, dur- 
ing the fifst six months of 1929, , 
Sound equipment exports from the 


United States in the first six months of 


1930 totaled $4,585,576, with equipment 
going to Europe, Far and Near Ea 
Latin America, Canada and Africa. « 
United Kingdom was by far the most 
portant’ individual market, . purch 


Be 


r |$1,771,721 worth of American | 
Assistant Secretary of the . Navy for | 


equipment, followed : C 
sat Auten Ee nn 
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Since the discovery that mosquitoes 
are not only nuisances, but also conveyors 
of malaria, yellow fever, filariasis, and 
_ dengue or breakbone fever, a great deal 

of remedial work has been done by indi-: 

viduals and communities, and, during the | 
last few years, by the Medical Depart- 
ment of the United States Army and the 

Public Health Service in the vicinity of 
~ camps and cantonments. Many remedies | 

and plans of action have been tested on 

a large scale, and what follows is a sum- 

mary of the results. ; : 

Spirits of camphor or pine oil rubbed 
upon the face and hands will help to keep | 

‘ mosquitoes away for a time, and this 
Tepellent action is also a well-known | 
property of oil of pennyroyal. None of | 
these substances are durable; that is to) 
say, a single application will not last | 
through the night. 


Oil of Citronella 


Effective Protection 


Oil of citronella is one of the best sub- | 
stances to be used in this way. The odor | 
is objectionable to some people but not | 
to many, and it_is efficient in keeping | 
away most mosquitoes for several hours. 
The best formula tried by the writers | 
‘was sent to them by C. A. Nash, of New | 
York, and is as follows: Oil of citronella, 
1 ounce; spirits of camphor, 1 ounce; oil 
of cedar, % ounce. 1 
Ordinarily a few drops on a bath towel | 
hung over the head of the bed will keep 
the common house mosquitoes away. | 
Where they are very abundant and per- | 
sistent a few drops rubbed on the face} 
and hands will suffice. Even this mix- 
ture, however, loses its efficacy toward 
the close/of a long night. 
It is the habit of the yellow-fever mos- 
quito (gedes aegypti L.) to begin to bite 
at daylight. By that time the average | 
person is sleeping very soundly, and the 
effects = = mixture will usually have | 
passed largely away. 
It follows that in the Southern States, | 
where this mosquito occurs, these pro- 
- tective mixtures are not supposed to be | 
as effective’as they are in the North. As! 
a matter of fact, however, this last mix- | 
ture, could it be applied shortly before ; 
dawn, would give satisfactory protection. | 

Such obvious measures as the screening | 
of houses, the use of netting for beds, | 
and the wearing‘of veils.and gloves after 
nightfall in badly infested regions need 
no detailed consideration. Screening of 
houses can not be too carefully done, and 
adjustable, folding, or sliding window and 
door screens seem never to be tight; even 
with well-fitted screens there are often 
opportunities for mosquitoes to enter; 
constant. care and vigilance alone will 
prevent this. 


i<erosene and Citronella | 
Used for Painting Screens 


In certain seasons in mosquito regions, | 
mosquitoes will attempt to make their | 
way through screens and are often able 
to do so. When they are very numerous, | 








easures to Destroy Mosq 
Or to Make Attack Harmless 


; “ edies and Preventives Against Disease- 
spreading Pest Are Prescribed “by Entomol- 
Department of Agriculture =~ 








{ 
O. Howard and F. C. Bishoppy 
Principal Entomologists} Division of Insects Affecting Men and Animals, 


‘alcohol, or glycerin. 


ij with a lump of indigo; another with one | 


| breeding places are of the most diverse 


|of the species in, the more northern | 


|one generation, and the eggs are laid in 
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of Entomology 


toilet soap and rub it gently on the punc- 
ture, and the irfitation will soon pass 
away. Others have enthusiastically 
recommended household , ammonia, or; 


One correspondent marks the pancture 
of the naphthaline moth balls; another | 
with iodine. RW. Anderson, of Wando, 
S. C., states that he has’ found pap 
holding his hand near a hot lamp chi | 
ney the irritation of mosquito punctures | 
will be ~elieved instantly. 5 | 

It has been found that, taking the, 
group of mosquitoes as a whole, their | 


character. Some_species, however, are | 
restricted in the character of their breed- | 
ing places. Certain forms, for example, | 
breed only in tree holes; others in ac- 
cumulations of water in epiphytic plants; 
other species breed only in the crabholes 
on sea beaches. ; 
Others have more general breeding | 
habits and will live in almost any chance | 
accumulation of water. Certain species. & 
breed only in the salt marshes and lay } 
their eggs on mud. Others lay their | 
eggs upon the surface of water. Certain | 


States breed only in the pools formed | 
by melting snow, and as these occur at 
only’ one time of the year there is but 





midsummer’ or later in such hollows in | 
the earth as will be filled with water | 
from the melting snow in the ensuing | 
Spring. Another species, whith is fre- | 
quently very annoying, breeds only in| 
certain permanent ‘swamps, where the 
larva lives attached to the roots of cer- 
tain aquatic plants. Still andther breeds 
in the pitchers of pitcher plants a 
racenia). | 
The house mosquito in the North and | 
the rain-barrel mosquito and the yellow 
fever mosquito in the South, however, 
breed in every chance receptacle of water | 
about residénces, and their destruction | _———— 
means the abolition or treatment of all | Ec 
such receptacles. ‘Seasonal Discard of Straws: 


Destraction of Receptacles | -T. Be Usual Size Despite} 


In Which Water Can €ollect | . 
Where the rain-water barrel and rain- Increased Production 


water tank are necessary they should be ees 
screened. About a given house the waste| Straw hats tossed into the discard at 
places in the immediate vicinity should} the end of the Summer season of 1930 
be carefully searched. for tin cans, bot- | will not materially exceed the number 
— var veo Se ae an | thrown away at Ce ont - the a = 
Water re-| yecent y@ars, according to a statemen 
ceptacles should be destroyed: or carried ae made in behalf of the Textile 
away. | Divisi rtment of Com- 
It is a good practice to punth several | — of the Depett 
holes in each can as emptied so that, | 
ee yr Pe Trae deportes, | 
water will not be held in it. e roof | "a Bin 
gutters of every building should be care- | offset by the growing custom of going | 
; _| hatless,” according to the statement, | 
fully examined to make sure that they | icin Silas tn San tanh: 
are not clogged so as to allow the water | W@ch tolows in full text: : 
to accumulate. x | The average life of a stiff straw hat is 
Where the branches of tall trees over- | one year; so it can be expected that the 
hang roofs this is especially likely to | trash man will soon find many of them 
occur by the agency of falling leaves or | in the debris he collects since straw hat 
twigs. The chicken pans in the poultry | Season is nearing its close, it was learned 


so many dread diseases. 


have becom 


are-headed Custom | 
Limits Sale of Hats 





Increases which have taken place in| 
the male population have been largely | 


new ditches while other crews are kept busy cleaning ou 


wire screens should be painted lightly | yard, the water in the troughs for do- 
with kerosene or oil of citronella. mestic. animals, the water cup of the 


With bed canopies there should be am- | grindstone, are all places in which these | 


ple material to admit of a perfect folding mosquitoes will breed, and water should 
of the canopy under the mattress, and the | not be allowed to stand in them for more 
greatest care should be taken to keep {than a day or so at a time. 


| from information in the fides of the Tex- 
| tile Division, Department of Commerce. 

However, in this debris it is antici-| 
pated that only Panama hats which have 
| been worn for five years or longer will 
| be found. Panama hats usually may be 


the fabric well mended. It often hap-| 
ms in mosquito regions that little care | 


is taken of the bed nettings in the poorer|and in the portions of the community | years. 
hotels, and it is necessary for perfect | where the residences are for the most | 
protection that a traveler in the South-| part villas, in the absence of swampy! of the Nation to go hatless in summer- 
ern States carry with him a_ pocket suburbs the householders are in the main | time, the number of straw hats worn by 
“housewife” and he should carefully ex-| responsible for their own mosqystoes.| people of this country has not increased 
amine his bed netting every night, pre-| There are, however, breeding places for | materially during the past few years, in 
pared to mend all tears and expanded | which the municipality may be said to be! the opinion of the Textile Division. 


meshes. 


Veils and nettings for camping in the} public fountains, reservoirs, or marshes. | the 
Tropics or other regions where mos-.| Roadside open gutters or ditches may | heen woven in the territory of Panama,” | 
quitoes abound are absolutely necessary. | breed a generation of any one of several }said the division. “These hats are-made 


Light frames are made to fit helmetlike 
over the head and are covered with mos- | 
quito netting. Similar frames, readily | 
folded into a compact form, are made to 
form a bed covering at night, and every 
camping outfit fox work if tropical or 
malarial regions should possess such 
framework and plenty of mosquito net- 
ting as an essential part of the outfit. 
The size of the mesh in mosquito bars | 
and window screens is important. Eight-| 


een meshes to the inch, or 16 to the|of the consideration of the treatment of | ous consignments of importance were | 
inch if insect screen cloth of heavy-grade | breeding places. The drainage of swamp| soon after marketed at Panama, and | 
wire is used, can be relied upon to keep! areas for agricultural or industrial rea- shortly found their way to the United | 

| sons needs no argument. | 
mits some of them. However, any good} reclaimed swamp land for various pur-| other countries. 


mosquitoes out, but 14 to the inch ad- 


16-mesh screen cloth will exclude most 
of the mosquitoes, and this mesh is now 
generally available. 

Copper Screen Cloth 
Superior in Qurability 

Although copper screefcloth is more 
expensive than the black or metal coated, 
its durability is such as to commend its | 
use, especially on the coast or in areas | 
where there is*considerable humidity. | 
Painted and galvanized, screen cloths | 
will not last long under such conditions, 
although an occasional coat of screen 
enamel will greatly lengthen the life of 
such screens. A coat of enamel is also 
useful in reducing the size of the open- 
ings in.14-mesh screen to exclude. small | 
mosquitoes. 

Where the rain-water supply is con- 
served in large tanks, as in cities in the 
Gulf States, screening is necessary. and | 
is now rather generally enforced. Rain- 
water barrels everywhere should be 
screened in the same way, except where 
fish are used to kill the early stages of 
mosquitoes. 

A cheap cover for a water barrel can 
be made by covering a large iron hoop 
with a piece of stout calico or sacking, 
free from holes, in such a manner that 
a good deal of sag is left in the material. 
* Anything that will make a dense 
smoke will drive away mosquitoes and 
various smudges are used by campers. 
For household use a number of different 
substances have been tried. 

An interesting homemade apparatus 
for catching adult mosquitoes in com- 
mon use in many parts of the United 
States is very convenient and effective. 
It consists of a tin cup or a tin-can cover 
nailed te the end of a long stick in such 
a way that a spoonful or so of kerosene 
can 


up to the ceiling so as to inclose one 
mosquito after another. 


and will be caught in the kerosene. By 
this method perhaps the majority of the 
mosquitoes in a given bedroom—certainly 
all of those resting on the ceiling—can 
be caught before one goes to bed. 
most satisfactory remedy for mos- 
bites known to the writers, from 


personal experience, has been moist |kept cut near habitations and dense 


soap. Wet thd end of a piece of ordinary 


an ee ae ‘ 


| worn for at least five years, and if well! 
j}eared for they sometimes last for 20; 


In community work in cities all of the 
points mentioned must be borne in mind, 


responsible, and these entirely aside from 


species of mosquitoes, including malarial 
mosquitoes. On a pasture or common, 
where sod has been removed, water ac- 
camulating in the excavation thus formed 


{may breed a generation of malarial mos- 


quitoes. All such accidental breeding 
places should be abolished by filling in. 


| Large Scale Drainage 


‘. 


To Eliminate Mosquitos 
Drainage measures really form a part 


The value of 


poses is well known. 
_ The drainage of swamp areas primarily 
in order to improve sanitary conditions 


> 


@ | and to reduce the scourge of mosquitoes, | as stiff straws have gone through numer- 


which in itself often prevents’the proper 


| development of near-by regions, is in 


operation and needs no argument. 
Drainage on a small scale for the pur- 


pose of doing away with mosquitoes has | 


been practiced for a long time, and in 
many parts of the country large-scale 
drainage with mosquito abolition in view 
is going on, notably in New Jersey and 
in California. 

Methods of draining can not be entered 
into in this bulletin, but it should be 
pointed out that in case of salt-marsh 


land the operation is inexpensive, and | 


results of great value have been reached 


| both in California and in New Jersey. 


While it is obviously best to abolish 
breeding places in the ways mentioned, 


it often happens that it is not possible | 


to drain, and at-least as a temporary ex- 
| pedient it becomes desirable to treat the 
| water so as to kill the mosquito larvae. 
Many substances have been tried, and, 


|aside from certain proprietary mixtures, | 


nothing has given such. good results as 
the use of oils. 
can be used to better advantage than 
petroleum have failed. Because of its 
general availability and low cost ordi- 
nary low-grade kerosene is very satis- 
factory. For extensive oiling operations, 
however, one of the petroleum distillate 
fuel oils, known also as gas oils, is pre- 
ferable to’kerosene. 

In the establishment of new town sites 
and of sites for camps the importance 
of choosing high, well-drained ground, 
well removed from 
areas, is obvious. 


choice of such sites. 


| There is a common belief that mos- 
_ When covered over in this’ way the |quitoes breed in tall grass, shrubbery, 
captured mosquito will attempt to fly,|and vines. This idea is erroneous, but 
jsuch growth may hide water in which 
It is well to 
| keep in mind the fact that dense growths 
|of vegetation give protection to mos- 
quitoes and thus encourage them to stay 


| breeding may take place. 


in the vicinity of dwellings. 


shrubs and vines avoided. 


\ 


growths of 


Efforts to find oils that | 


mosquito-breeding 
Since most mosquitoes 
do not travel great distances, especially | 
placed in the cup, which may | in nonwooded areas, it is possible to re- 
then, by means of the stick, be pressed |duce mosquito annoyance by. @ proper 


/ Thus it is|tion, marketing, budgeting and -house- |i 
|obvious that grass and weeds should be | hold expenses, will be im, the curriculum, | in 


Due to the recent practice of the youth 


i “ 


trary to the general suposition, 
‘anama hat is not and has never 


| in South America, principally in Ecuador, | 

Colombia and Peru. | 
|~ “During the building’ of the Panama! 
| railroad, which began in 1846 and com- | 
| pleted in 1855, about 100 fine hats made 
'id Ecuador of toquilla straw found their 

way to a dealer in Panama, who quickly 
| and profitably disposed of them to visit- 
{ing and resident Americans, Germans, 
| Englishmen and Frenchmen. Owing to 
| the success and profit of the sale, numer- 


States, Germany, England, France and 


| “The name ‘Panama’ remained with} 
| the hats.” . 

Since that time, Panama hats as well 
our style changes, differing from time to 
|time in the height of the crown, width 
|of brim, color of band, and even color 
of the straw. 
| Despite the various styles which de- 
| velop, conservative styles of straw head- 
| gear are continuously in favor. Natur- 
|ally, however, various exaggerated mo- 
| dels are bought by individuals, such as 
|a loose straw the brim of which is ap- 
| proximately a yard in diameter and 
| freakish models. 

The division files show that one hat 
dealer selling Panama hats in Panama 


j}at from $1.50 to $500 with little call for 
|the latter class. The $500 product, he 
| Says, is purchased for the most part by 
distigguished persons desiring to make 
ja nfesen to another as equally dis- 
tinguished. The dealer explains that the 
bulk of business is in the $10 to $20 
hats, but that dozens of $150 hats are 
{sold in the tourist shops of Colon and 
Panama City each season. 

In making a stiff straw hat the fol- 
|lowing steps are necessary: Sewing the 
braid, examining the hat preparatory 
to blocking, stiffening the hat, blocking 





jsays that in his stock are hats valued | 
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Bwing Gal ow y, New York. 


One of many ditches dug for the purpose of killing mesquito larvae with 
crude oil. Greater New York City has 600 miles of trenches constructed 
as offensive works in its campaign to exterminate the pests which carry 
Large crews of workers-are con 


t}nually digging 
t old ones which 


e clogged. 


Free Dental Work | 
For School Pupils 


State-wide Plan of Examin- 
- ing Teeth of Children Is, 
Inaugurated by Illinois 











State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Sept. 6. 
A dental hygiene campaign, which will 
offer to every rural school child in 
Macoupin County a free examination of 
the teeth, was inagurated last week) 
when Dr. Lawrence Neber, State super-| 
vising. dentist, addressed the teachers’| 
institute at Carlinville. 
Dr. Neber explaimed to the teachers 
the cooperative plan between the State | 
Health Department, the practicing dent- 
ists of the county and the teachers, 
which will provide ¢ree dental examira- 
tions for the children. 
To carry out the program the State 
Department of Health will furnish ap- 
propriate dental record cards. These 
will be placed in the hands of rural 
school-teachers who will distribute them 
among the children. 
Each child who_takes one of these| 
cards to the office of a dentist during 
September will receive a free examina- 
tion. The ‘cards, with defects recorded 
thereon, will be sent to the county super- 
intendent of schools who will have the 
assistance of a State public health nurse | 
in studying\ the records. 
The month of September has been de- 
signated as the period for the free ex- 
aminations. 


Special Prison Urged 
For Moral Defectives 





Segregated Care Proposed for 
Feeble-minded Criminals 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Sept. 6. 


Because feeble-minded persons con- 
victed of crime~constitute a large pro- 
portion of habitual offenders, the State 
Commissioner of Institutions and Agen- 
cies, William J. Ellis, is urging the es- 
tablishment of a specialized ins{tution | 
for defective delinquents. 
Mr. Ellis made this statement in con-! 
nection with a report submitted to him| 
by Dr. Henry A. Cotton, medical di- 
rector, and Dr. James Quinter Holsopple, 
chief clinical psychologist of the Mental 
Hygiene Bureau of the Trenton State 
Hospital for the Insane. 
New Jersey’s plan of studying and! 
classifyiig persons admitted to the 
State’s penal and correctional institu- 
tions, in order to rehabilitate mentally, 
physically and socially as many as pos- 
sible, required 5,500 mental examination’ 
during the fiscal year 1929-30, the two 
| Physicians reported to Mr. Ellis. 
| This classification .system, Comniis- 
|sioner Ellis stated, provides for exami- 
|nations by physician, psychologist, psy- 
chiatrist, vocational, industrial and edu- 
cational directors and by a social in- 
vestigator. Every individual admitted 
|to the institutions is thus tested. 
Constant check is kept on the prog- 
ress of the individual, he said, and neces- 
sary changes in assignment or transfer 
to other institutions are recommended 
| where deemed desirable. y 
| Of the 5,500 examinations, 2,117 were 
on individuyls newly admitted to insti- 
tutions; 584 Were to determine paroles; 
581 not properly adjusted to work or 
school assignments were reexamined to 
determine the difficulty; 204 examinations 





the hat, shaping the hat, sewing the 
brim, seWing in the sweat band and lin- 
jng and sewing on the band. It is accord- 
ing to the grade of the hat and the care 
with which it is made as to the length 
of time it takes to complete a single 
article. 


| Vocational Home-making 
Taught to Adults in Kansas 


Vocational education in Kansas will 
be expanded to include adults, C. N. Mil- 
ler, director of vocational education, has 
just announced orally. 

Under the supervision of Hazel 
Lyness, itinerant teachers will visit va- 
|rious communities and establish classes 
for parents.- Different departments in 
; home. making, including sewing, nutri- 
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were made of persons who had been 
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Others require merely the mutual identi- 
fication of the drivers- who figure in 
them. . 


»ltrouble by knowing before hand what to 
do after they have had some mishap,” 
|said Mr. Hoffman. , “Of course, no man 
expects to strike a pedestrian,-or collide 
with another car; but no one is immune) mind, there will be no chance of being 
from those misfortunes, and it is only| unintentionally placed in the class of 
magnifying the difficulty by failing to’ hit-and-run drivegs,” 


Avrworizep STATEMENTS UNLY 


a HEREIN, BEING 
PustisHepD WITHOUT COMMENT BY\. THE 1rep States Day 


Procedure. in Case of Accident [Progress of Ohio 
Is Outlined for Motor Drivers) [Ty Development 


Of Iron Industry 


‘ 






Halt Car, Reveal Identity and Give Assistance if Needed, 
Says New Jersey Commissioner, Urging Applica- _ 


tion of Principles of Common Decency Capecious Plants ‘Replace 


Primitive Furnaces Such 
As First Built at Hopewell 
In 1803. 


By Wilber Stout 
Geologist, State of Ohio 

Soon after the early ‘settlements of 
Ohio were well established the pioneers 
became acutely in need of iron for mak- 
ing many articles necessary in the home, 
factory, and field. Through their re- 
sourcefulness, and with a fair knowledgé 
of the industry as. practiced in the old 
; countries, these men established charcoal 
|furnaces for the smelting of crude iron, 
and water forges for its refinement to 
rods, bars, and other forms. { 


}_.The iron industry in Ohio was thus 
founded through necessity, Hut its rapid 
development came through \ favorable 
conditions for production of the metal 
and through a steady demand for the 
product. Since 1804 the iron and ‘steel 
industry in Ohio has progressed from a 
very small business of only a few thou- 
sand dollars annually to one of approxi- 
mately $620,000,000. 
‘Growth of Industry 

The industry has grown from a fur- 
nace “of two tons capacity to one of 
more than 1,000 tons and from single 
stacks to batteries of many furnaces. 
Likewise the quality of the prodyct has 
improved from the unrefined metal, as 
formerly cast directly from the furnace, 





tomply with the provisions of the traffic 
code. pertaining to such, an occurrence.’ 
,“The New Jersey law requires, first, 
that a driver involved in an accident re- 
sulting in personal.injury or property 
damage must stop his car at once. His 
next step must bea complete identifica- 
tion of himself, making known his name, 
address and registration number. He 
also must exhibit his operator’s license. 


“The law als6é requires what common 
decency would dictate; namely, that the 
driver whose car has caused personal 
injury shall render whatever assistance 
may reasonably be“expected. If the ac- 
cident has been the cause of pergonal in- 
jary or death, or property damage to the 
extent of $25, a report must be for- 
warded to the department of motor ve- 
hicles within 48 hours. 


“With these requirements clearly in 


What <would you do in case you had 
an acidcent? | 

In answering this question the Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles,» Harold G. 
Hoffman, of the State of New Jersey; 
advises motorists to prepare themselves 
for the possibility of a mishap by learn- 
ing the proper procedure before the acci- 
dent happens, thus avoiding further 
trouble by knowing wherein the law must 
be observed. 

Some accidents, Mr. Hoffman points 
out, call for a report from those involved. 





“Motorists can steer-clear of needless 
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Library on Earming Subjects 


Covers Many Technical Lines 
= | 





‘ : | to a oo grades of alloy steel with- 
Z 5 2 “ ° ou ich skyscrapers, immense brid 
Wild Life, Highways, Home Economics Among Topics | automobiles, complex machines, ~ 

’ Included in Departmental Collection wee ag ent ne real cs ea 


velopment in the iron industry has been / 
one of the greatest factors in the 
ress of civilization. 


, Some of 4he steps in the advancement 

of the industry in Ohio are worthy of 
mention. In the first furnaces erected in 
the State, native ores were smelted by 
charcoal _with air blast propelled by 
water power. Such operations were sea- 
sonable and somewhat uncertain. 


The application of steam for power in 
producing the air blast was introduced 
in \1814 at Old Steam furnace in Adams 
County. Steam not only gave much 
greater and more constant blowing ca- 
pacity, but it allowed the furnaces to be 
built in closer proximity to the supply 
of ore and charcoal. ) 

The next improvement, introduced at 
Vesuvius furnace in Lawrence County in 
1836, was the use of a hot blast instead 
of cold_air for the smelting operation. 
| The additional heat thus introduced at 
| the tuyeres greatly increased the tonnage 
| and also led to economy in operation. 


Coal Displaces Charcoal 


One of the most important advance- 
ments that took place in the smelting 
of iren in Ohio was the substitution of 
coal for charcoal. This change was first 
accomplished in 1845 in Mahoning fur- 
nace at Lowellville and was largely re- 
sponsible for the rapid development of 
the industry in the Youngstown district. 
The use of coal greatly increaseg the 
fcapacity of the furnaces, revived an in- 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals 
with Communications. 


Prog p 


By Claribel R. Barnett 
Librarian, Department of Agriculture 


ORESTRY also has been for many 
years one of the major interests of 
the Department. The collection of 

books and periodicals on forestry, lum- 
bering, and related subjects of interest 
in the work of the Forest Service is 
mg@st extensive and includes forestry 
journals and official forestry literature 
of foreign countries and the various 
-forestry publications of this country. 
The bulk of the collection is filed in 
the Forest Service Library. 

The chemistry collections contain the 
important up-to-date books in inor- 
ganic, physical, ;pharmaceutical and 
food chemistry, the food laws of vari- 
ous countries, and a yery extensive col- 
lection of chemical periodicals, both 
foreign and American. The greater 
portion of the chemistry collections is 
filed im thé library of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils. 

The™collection of books, periodicals 
and society publications on entomology 
is one of the best working collections 
on the subject in the United States. 


“ete., of agricultural products, and 
prices’of agricultural products, but also 
publications on farm management, land 
classification and‘ utilization, taxation 
and finance, marketing, warehousing, ~ 
standardization and inspection, rural 
sociology, and agricultural history. 
This large collection is for the most 
part filed in the library of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 
* * * 

FOR the new Bureau of Home Eco- 
‘ nomics, the Library is building up 
a collection of publications on’ the 
problems of the home, including foods, 
nutrition, textiles and clothing, and 
housing and equipment. This brings 
out the point that the scope of the . 
library corresponds with the scope of 
the Department. As the work of the 
Department broadens the Librafy must 
also collect the literature on the new 

subjects of investigation. 

The collections of the Office of Ex- 
periment Stations Library are for the 
most part limited to the official collec- 













































It contains most of the important 
works, both economic and systematic, 
of all countries, although America is, 
of course, the most strongly empha- 
sized. With the exceptéon of a few 
of the less used books the entomologi- 


terest in furnace building, and led to the 
desighing of much larger stacks. About 
1850, coke, on account of its better physi- 
cal properties, began, in a small way, ¢o 
replace coal as a smelting fuel, but was 
!not a dominating factor in the industry 


tion of State experiment_station pub- 
lications and State extension publica- 
tions which collections are believed -to 
be the most complete in existence. The 
main work of the library staff of the 


office consists in maintaining the above 
collections, in ‘preparing bibliographi- 
cal lists of these collections, and in 


until after 1870, when in many distrigts 


cal collections are all filed in the Bu- it was the only #608 thus ened, 


reau of Entomology Library. 





paroled from correctional institutions. 


Almost 30 per cent, or more than 600 
of the 2,117 admission tests, were found 
to be feeble-minded or “borderline” cases, 
Mr. Ellis said. 

Speaking of the need for a specialized 
|institution for defective delinquents, Mr. 
Ellis said: 

“Because of mental subnormality, at 
itimes coupled with mental instability, 
'the defective delinquent is not amenable 
lto the training methods of the average 
correctional institution. His presence 
there is detrimental to himself and to 
ithe proper development of methods of 
rehabilitation for other groups of de- 
| linquents. 
| “The defective delinquent, because of 
|his limited intelligence and suggestabil- 
ity, requires prolonged and careful train- 


| 





Instructions will be |given for two 
months in each community, \ 


in a special institution to develop 
habits industry and obedience.” . 
On the basis of mental and physical 


\ 


*In the work of the Bureau of Biologi- © 


| cal Survey, the books and periodicals 


which are required deal with all phases 
of the study of,birds, mammals, rep- 
tiles and amphibians, fur farming and 
industry, game preservation, and ‘im- 
portation of wild life. The collection 
of periodicals on conservation and the 


; BC These, with 
collector’ of game laws are worthy of omer ae ns ee “= effort_| many minor changes, caused the rapid * 
special mention. As the Bureau isin may be cnuacved for Go acum work progress and grea} expansion of the iron 
close proximity to the Department , of abstracting. “Practically all of the industry in Ohio. 
Library it does not maintain a Bureau material abstracted in the Record is 4 Charcoal furnaces were built in 21 of 
library. contained in the Department Library. |the 88 counties of Ohio. The tojal num- 
. eo 9 The Record may, therefore, be consid- | ber of stacks erected for the smelting of 
UBLICATIONS on ‘the history. ered as an index to a large portion of |the metal was 79, of which a few were 
economic and engineering phases the contents of the Department Li- changed later to coal or coke furnaces, 
of roads are needed by the-Bureau of \ brary. be ae First Stack at Hopewell 
Public Roads, also» books on) agricul- a The erection of the first stack, Hope- 
tural engineering, irrigation and drain- N addition to the specific subjects | well, at Poland in Mahoning County, be- 
age, farm buildings, farfr equipment, which have been mentioned, the |gan in 1803 and the abandonment of 
and ryral sanitation for the use of its Library has particularly strong collec- |the last stack, Jefferson, near Oak Hill 
agricultural engineering _ division. _ tions ‘of Ameriean and foreign scien- | jn Jackson County, was in January, 1917. 
Practically all of the more important tific periodicals and society puhlica- |The charcoal iron industry in Ohio thus 
collections on thése, subjects are filed tions. lasted for 114 years but was most active 
in the library of the Bureau of Publié The emphasis of the Library is on | from 1830 to 1885 or for a period of 55 
Roads. — i he 2 the utilitarian-side. It does not pur- | years = 
Statistical publicationg relating to chase books which are of interest be- r, ‘ ‘ 
agriculture have been collected by the cause of their rarity or for any other Hopewell furnacehad a daily caPicity 


Department Library practically from 
the time of the organization of the 
early Division of Statistics but in the 
past 15 years “the literature of the 
broader subject of agricultural eco- 
nomics ‘has rapidly increased and in 
this general subject the Library is now 
especially strong. ~S 
he collection includes not only sta- 
tistical publications relating to: produc- 
tion, consumption, acreage, marketing, * 


In the next of this series on “Communications: Publications and Records” 
to appear in the issue of Sept. 10, Clgribel R. Barnett, Librarian, Department 
of Agriculture, will conclude discustion of the Department’s library. 
Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 
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Dry Litter in Forests 


Increases Peril of Fire 
aaah nein ta 
Tinder-like Contlitions Create 
Danger, Says State Forester | 


Dry litter on‘the floors of forests in 


the State of Washington constitute a 
forest fire haward greater than usual, it 


Another noteworthy impetus to iron 
| making was the discovery.of.the Great 
Lakes ore fields in Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, and Michigan, which provided the 
furnaces with ore ef good quality and in 
large quantity. Shipment of tHese ores 
began in 1856, but did not become im- 
portant until about 1870. 


connection with the work of the Experi- 
ment Station Record. 

On the library staff of the office is 
placed the responsibility of seeing that 
the editors have at their desks the ma- 
terial which should be included in the 
Record and that™they get it promptly 


of 2 to 2% tons. During week days 
the iron was cast directly from the 
furnace into pots, kéttles, skillets, stoves, 
andirons, flat-irons, bake ovens, etc., but 
on Sundays the metal was molded into 
pigs» which were transported by: flat 
boats to the Pittsburgh market for foun- 
dry use, 


After its inauguration at Hopewell fur- 
nace, the irenAndustry developed rapidly 
in Ohio. 

The Hanging Rock region of séuthern 
Ohio and northern Kéntucky began as an 
iron producing district with the erection 
of Argilite furnace at Greenup, Ky., in 
1818.* The first stack to be put 1Q opera; 
tion rnerth of the Ohio River was Union, 
in 1826, in Elizabeth Township, Law- 
rence County, 

The region developed rapidly and soon 
became of first importance in the pro- 
duction of charcoal iron. The periods of 
greatest activity in Ohio were from 1832 
to 1836 when 21 furnaces were built,.and 
from 1852 to‘1856 when 25 stacks were 
put in blast, 

Beginning of Steel Industry 

The initial stage of the steel industry 
in Ohio was the old forgé, many of which 
are known to have existed but few of 


reason unless they also have a scien- 
tific or historical value to the Departs 
ment but the Library nevertheless con- 
tains many rare books. Full advan- 
tage is taken of the resources of other 
Government’ libraries, particularly the 
Library of Congress and the Surgeon 
General’s Library. Books which are 
available in other libraries in Washing- 
ton,are not duplicated unless needed 
for’ frequent consultation. j« 





burning, 118; lightning, 87; incendiary, 82 
dnd miscellaneous, 199. 

The area burned over by these‘ 935 
fires. is 49,495 acres. Damage done’ to 
logging equipment is $3,068 and to set- 
tlers and others, $19,940. The loss to 
standing merchantable timber and to legs 
is negligible, 

Unless some disastrous fires occur be- 
tween now and the close of the.fire sea- 
son the loss to timber, logs and loggin 
equipment and the area burned over will 
be a great deal less than last year. The 


: the State Forester, George|!oss to settlers and other property Will ’ 2 . 
C. _ palin a of sohsonal condiaiees. be considerably greater than last year.|Which Were dese ever “mm meager 
; This is due to two disastrous fires which |4etail. The early forges used water 


The full text of his statement follows: 

To date the occurrence of 935 forest 
fires in the State of Washington have 
been reported to.the State Supervisor of 
Forestry -from the following causes: 
Lumbering, 41; railroads, 47; camp fires/ 
92; smokers, 226; berry fickers, 43; brush 





characteristics of the persons examined, 
recommendations werg made as followx 
580 persons were reCommended to be 
transferred from one institution to an- 


other; 1,387 were found in need of in-| to the cumulative effects of an extended 


dustrial training; 791 in need of voca- 
tional training; 957 in need of atademic 
training; 816 were recommended 
parole. 


Other recommendations included as-| will send thousands of recreationists into 
signment to special training -groups,| forested districts. 


commitment to the. State Board of Chil- 


dren’s Guardians, close supervision until] of disastrous fires. 
well adjusted, psychological reexamina- | staki 
tion’, continued custody ag defective| who visits our forested areas that. this 
delinquents and psychiatric examinations. } can be avoided, 


» 


power to operate both the bellows and 
the hammer and for this reason they 
were frequently built in conjunction with 
the flour mills. Later steam was intro- 
duced for the motive force. 

' The process of manufacture was quite 
simple. Through a blast of air from 
a bellows the crude pig iron was heated 
in a bed of charceal to a soft consistentcy 
and then it was thoroughly hammered to 
remove slag and sand and to change the 


occurred in Stevens County’Aug. 8. 


There will be a considerable increase 
shown in the’ area burned over and dam- 
age done when all reports are in. 

As to the causes of fires, the reports 
show that the ubiquitous cigarette 
smoker stands head and shoulders above 
any other cause. This is very-likely the 
cause of one of the most gamaging fires 
in Stevens County. 

The litter on the ferest floor and all 





or| hazard. The risk is greatly accentuated 


grains of iron into interlocking sheets, 
Thus précessed the crude pig was fifially 
hammefed into bar iron for making nails, 
horseshoes, wagon tires, strap iron, etc, 

From the records, the original works 
of this kind in Ohio appear to have been 
Mosquito Creek forge built in 1809 by 
James Heaton at Niles. For a few years 
the pon for the forge was hauled from 
Montgomery furnace at Struthers, but 
Jater it came from” Mosquito Creek ‘fur- 
nace which had been erected near the 
| fonge. 


forest debris is as dry as tinder. Due 


eriod of Summer. weather, ! all ~forest 
and now constitutes a very high’ fire 





at this time by the vacation peried which 


Conditions are ripe for the occurrence 
It is only by pain- 
‘care on the part of everyone 
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AUTHOnIzeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE Presanted Herein, Bernd 


¥ f PusLisHED WitHovut Comment By THE Unite States Daty 


‘New Canning Law | 























































































' present year. 


’ shall become effective. 


*the purchaser that the product does not 


’ 








Drafts for Standards Will 
Require Tests and Public; 
Hearings, Says Depart- 


Farmers intend reducing their plant- 
ing of Winter wheat this Fall by about 
4% per cent under the acreage seeded 





ment of Agri last year, according to a statement on | 
rs griculture Sept. 6 by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, 


Standards established under the new 
canners’ law, amending the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act, will not apply to this 
season’s pack, the Department of Agri- 
culture stated Sept. 6. The Department | 


A summary of,the statement was pub- 
lished in the issue of Sept. 6, The De- 
partment’s statement; follows in full text: 

Farmers’ intention'’s to reduce Winter 
wheat seedings in many States appear 
said it had made progress in preparing | to be in line with the Bureau’s recent out- 
tentative drafts of standards for toma-|look statement that extepsive adjust- 
toes, corn, peas, string beans, peaches,| ment in wheat growing must be made if 
apricots, apples, pears, cherries and sal-| production is to be profitable to growers 
mon, which will not become effective un-| generally in the next 6 to 10 years. (See | 
til there have been laboratory tests and| The World Wheat Outlook, 1930 _and | 
public hearings, before the close of the} Facts That Farmers Should Consider, 
Miscellaneous Publication: No. 95.) Fur- 

The Department added that it is giv-| ther consideration may result in more 
ing close study to the problem of the! extensive adjustments than indicated. by 
statements to be required on labels of | farmers in August. z 
rere Pepeeets. | aicentt as tatoo te token Gb sheet: 

: ention to r > ‘ - 

The Department’s statement follows in’ Tees ok Wine wheat 4k Tall abock 
full text: 4’% per cent below the acreage seeded 

The standards adopted by the Depart-| j2<¢ Fall. Should farmers carry out 

ment of Agriculture under the author-| these intentions they would sow about 
ity of the “Canners Bill” amending the) 41 392,000 acresof Winter wheat this 
Federal Food and Drugs Act will not ap-| 727), Average abandonment and aver- 
ply to this season’s pack, says’a statement age yields on this acreage would result 
issued today (Sept. 5), by W. G. Camp-| in’ a crop of about 540,000,000 bushels of 
bell, direetor. of regulatory work, Winter wheat, or 47,000,000 bushels’ less 
Mr. Campbell explains this amendment |than the estimate of the 1930 Winter | 
to the Food and Drugs Act, which was; wheat crop. This indicated production 
approved July 8, 1930, authorizes the| might be increased or decreased as much 
Secretary of Agriculture to determine,| 4s 10 or 20 per cent with light abandon- 
= and promulgate from. time to| ment and high yields as in 1926, or with 
ime a reasonable standard of, quality,| heavy abandonment and low yields as in 
condition and/or fill of container for| 1995: Notwithstanding these variations 
each generic class of canned food, ex-|jn yield and abandonment, the acreage 
cept meat and meat food products and| pjanted is an important factor in deter- 
canned milk. It also authorizes the Sec- | mining the crop. Before seeding, farm- 
retary to prescribe a form of statement | ays should consider carefully the possibili- | 
which must appear ‘in a plain and con- | tics of making adjustments in view of the 
spicuous manner on each package or label | ..4;1d market outlook for wheat. 
of canned food which falls below the : 

: une! It is to be expected that the area 
bo ge sae erg et — ee | seeded ‘will vary somewhat from the in- 
belo ee h at ‘4 ~ canned tood 1alls | tentions reported in August. The rela- 

y perme ers tion of intentions to actual seedings var- 
Tentative Draft Proposed ies because of the weather and other con- 

The Food and Drug Administration! ditions which may facilitate or limit the 
has been actively engaged in the formu-| 2mount of wheat that farmers can seed. 
lation of, standards for some of the staple | During the past seven years actual seed- 
products ever since the amendment was| ings have averaged 4 per cent'less than 
peat. Material progress has already} the August intentions. In 1925 the seed- 
een made in the preparation of tenta-| ings were 8 per cent less than intentions 
tive drafts of standards for the follow-| because of unfavorable conditions for 
ing canned products: Tomatoes, corn,{Seeding but in 1923 the seedings were 3 
peas, string beans, peaches, apricots, ap} per cent greater than. intentions because 
ples, pears, cherries and salmon. of favorable conditions for seeding. A 

Before these standards can be put into| year ago Fall seedings for the country 
form for public hearings Federal agencies| as a whole amounted to almdst exactly 
will have to complete a large amount of | the area reported as intended in August. 
leboyatory work which will determine | Undoubtedly some farmers change their | 
certain physical and chemical constants! plans between the middle of August and 
essential to practical standards. | the time for seeding wheat. In planning 

The Food and Drug Administration is | seeding for the year, each farmer should 
now collecting‘the necessary scientific; take into account what other farmers 
data and anticipates that before the end| are planning as well as the market out- 














General Reduction Indicated © 
Not to Apply to Jn Planting of Winter Wheat 


aN ° 3 | ie 

ae This Year S Pack | Agriculture Department Says Farmers in Many States Have 
| Accepted Plan, of Adjusting Production and 41, 
Per Cent Acreage Decline’ Is Indicated se Ne 


season still seems likely to be only 
slightly larger than that of the previous 


of the present year it will hold public 
hearings on some of the commodities 
under consideration. After announce- 
ment of any finished standard, the act 
provides a period of 90 days before it 
The need for this 
reliminary work and the 90 days of 

aee provided by the act preclude the 
possibility of applying the standards to 
the present season’s output of canned ; 
foods. | 


Label Problem Considered 


According to Mr.. Campbell, the ad- 
ministration is devoting a great deal of 
attention to that feature of the amend- 
ment’ which authorizes the Secretary to 
prescribe a form of statement which 
must appear in a plain and conspicuous 
manner on each package or label of 
tanned foods which falls below the 
standard promulgated by him and which 
will indicate that such canned food falls 
below such standard. 


It is obviously the intent of Congress 
that this statement shall clearly inform 


conform to the standard, but it is also 
apparent that the designation is not to | 
be of such a stigmatizing character as | 
to “convey the impression that the prod-.| 
uct is unfit for food. In other words, | 
it is recognized, in the amendment, says 
Mr. Campbell, that there are classes of 
canned food products which, while not 
of a ay entitling them to be sold | 
as U. S. Standard, are none the less legal 
within the meaning of the Food and} 
Drugs Act if sold under an informing | 
type of label. 


Suggestion Offered 


The Food and Drug Administration has | 
sought, from many sources, including | 
manufacturers, distributers, and consum- 
ers, suggestions as to the proper type of | 
designation to be recommended for adop- 
tion by the Secretary. Numerous sug- | 
gestions have been received. Although 
no final decision on the question of an 
appropriate designation has been reached, 
many of those who have been consulted | 
believe that the simple statement “Below | 
U. S. Standard,” prominently and con- | 
spicuously displayed on the label will 
meet the requirements of the law. It 
is urged that this statement has the merit 
of brevity. Those who propose it be- 
lieve that.as the result of the interpre- 
tation which the Department would make ; 
public it would be accepted promptly and 
that the information would be applied 

y the consuming public intelligently in 

he purchase of canned foods, This pro- 
osed designation has not been adopted | 

y the-Department,-but it is quite prob- 
able that it will be one of those put for- 
wgrd for discussion when the public 
héarings are announced. 








Naval Stores Market Firns 
In Landes Area of France| 


Cable dated Sept. 2 transmitted by 
Vice Consul Frank Cussans, Bordeaux, | 
to the Chemical Division advises that | 
the naval stores market in.the Landes | 
district exhibited a firm tone during the | 
month of August. Export prices for 
turpentine were 335 francs per 100 kilos | 
($0.418 per gallon); W. W, rosin, 133 | 
francs per 100 kilos ($5.51 per 280 | 
\pounds); F. G. grades, 125 francs’ per | 
100 kilos ($5.18 per 280 pounds), Weather | 
conditions were reported to be favorable 
for the fifth dip. Total French exports | 
for July were for turpentine 912 metric 
tons and 4,921 metric tons of rosin as; 
against 804 metric tons turpentine and | 
4,130 metric. tons rosin for July, 1929. | 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 





Bluing Plants Decrease 


The Bureau of the Census announces | 
that, according to data collected in the | 
Census of Manufactures taken in 1930, | 
the total production of bluing in’ the 
United States in 1929 by establishments | 
engaged primarily in the manufacture of 
this.commodity was valued at $1,102,188, 
a Fioor of 19.9 per cent a®compared 
Wi 927. (United States Department 

ommerce.) 

% 





f 


look for wheat. 

The area intended for Fall seeding, as 
reported by farmers, is 3 per cent less 
than the average seedings of the five 
vears, 1924-1928, and 13 per cent below the 
extensive seedings of 1927, but it is still 
a large area being 23 per cent above the 
pre-war average 


seedings of Winter | 


. 
‘ 


season, Larger crops in India and North 
America are likely to be more than off- | 
set by smaller crops in North Africa and 
Europe, but in the Southern Hemisphere 
the prospects are for crops better than 


than at the beginning of this Season. 
Looking” forward to the 1931-32 mar- 
keting season it shduld be observed that} 
world production is continuimg upon a 
high level. ‘The 1929 crop was relatively 
short because of very low, 


Canada and Argéntina, together with re-| 


“ 


/ 





Gains in Georgia 


Census Shows Drop in Five | 
Years for New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland 


substantial decrease in the number of 
farms in the State of New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Maryland and the District 
of Columbia, as shown in’-the following 
tables issued by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, the figures for 1930 being stated to 
be preliminary and subject to correction: 
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Number of F arms ‘Machinery Trade 


Finds Decline in 
Foreign Demand 





The census of 1930 has disclosed a Total , Exports for Seven- 


Month Period, However, 
Remain Greater Tham Fig- 
ure for Last Year ®@ 





Critical 7 


District of Columbia ...... *98 «=*48.0 





Yields in| sprain over séedings in the Fall of 1929+) 


By S. R. March *~ 


Total Farms 





harvested a year ago. A considerable Apr. Jan, . Jan. Industrial Machinery Division, 
reduction in the carryover of old wheat | 4 ; 1980 1925 1920 Department of Commerce 
jin Argentina and in Euyope will very|New Jersey .,.., 24,563 29,671 29,702 Exports of #ndustrial machinery © (1) 
largely offset the increase in world pro-|Delaware ....,.i. 9,758 10,257, 10,140 | ¢yom the United States, which, for the 
duction outside of Russia for the pres-| Georgia .....,.). 256,252 249,095 310,732 first half of the year had shown an in- 
jent season. Russia is shipping some | Maryland eae ae “i +r { crease of more than $6,000,000 ower the 
wheat and the supplies from that coun-|¥!8t-  @ Pets ee 7 ' corresponding 12929 period, suffered a 
| try are likely to be somewhat larger than| Tad sey 192-1980: : loss of $5,000,000 during July, as com- 
in the past season. ~ Number Pct. | pared withJuly of last year. This trade 

The world’s demand for wheat for the New Jersey li. «+--+ “5,108 "17.2 | for the seven months/now stands 
season is likelygto be greater than in the | Delaware Sh bas baked oe saemenne *499 *4.9 | slightly in excess of the trade of the 
past season. Shorter crops of other|Georgia .....ssseeee + ,7157 | 2.9 | 4999 period, which it should be pointed 
grains in Europe doubtless will result in| Maryland ..............+- 24 “5,688 {11-6 | Ce ae the largest in eight years. 

an increase im the consumption of wheat,| District of Columbia ...-.. “33 °23.7 the : ; 

: a | Mining, well and refinery machinery 
andashort corn crop inthe United States 1 “hich d 
is resulting in a great increase in the|,,merease, 1920-1930: | were among those types which suffere 
‘sediy & 8 Fs |New Jersey ....:......--+ “5,139  *17.3 | the sharpest declines. Exports of min- 
feeding of wheat. The world stocks of|p)jaware *399 *3.8 | : tao ss 
hast : Oot aise paint es sae eaan 22: ing and quarrying machinery for the 

old wheat at the beginning of mext sea-| Georgia .....cecccscsee ee 734,480 817.5 | cenit Was noo Gt ck below 
son, therefore, are likely to be smaller|Maryiand ..............+-- * 4,595 9.6 y 


those for July, 1929, greatly reducing the 
gains vhich had been made during the 
first six months but. leaving the total 
for the seven months somewhat im excess 
of the 1929 period. 

Foreign shipments of well drillimg ma- 
| chinery for the month showed a slight 





*Decrease. i 





in Fall seedings of “Winter rye for 





duced crops in Australia and the United|'* Teported by crop correspondents. This | increase, but refinery equipment appar- 


States. The 1930 crop is 
poor harvest in Canada and by low yields 
in North Africa and several European 
countries. Average yields throughout 
the-world om the basis of present acre- 
age would result in crops larger than in 
the 1929 amd 1930 seasons. Although 
prices are not likely to continue indefi-| 
nitely at the. present low level, improve- 
ment in world demand, accompanying 
recovery from the world-wide business | 
depression, may be offset in. large part) 
by larger supplies from Russia and better 
crops in other -competing countries. 

An intended increase of 1.3 per cent| 








Foreign Demancd for 
Includes Cameras and Motor Trucks | 


Wide Range of Other Produc 


merce Sur 


World inquiries for American goods 
as announced by the Department of Com- 
merce this week are many and varied,| 
ranging from deer antlers to bathroom| 
scales and including tennis balls, non-| 
corrosive steel, paper bags, cameras,| 
fertilizers, automobile tools, motor 
trucks, fuel for automatic cigar lighters, | 
tinware, and tallow for soap | 

Detailed’ information on the foreign 
sales opportunities included in the De- 
partment’s list may be had upon applica-| 
tion to any branch office of the Bureau| 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce cen- 





wheat. / 


Red Winter Wheat States _ 
Will Decrease Production 


Farmers of practically all of the more | 


important soft red Winter wheat States 
indicated an intention to seed less wheat 
than 4 year ago. Farmers of some of the 
central and southern wheat growing 
States, however, indicated intentions to 
increase plantings. These intentions to 
increase are probably due in part at least 
to the loss of new seedings of clover and 
grasses from drought and to the need for 
Winter pasture or an early grain crop to 
replace feed losses. Many of these 
States produce only small amounts of 
wheat, and frequently there is a wide 
difference between intentions and actual 
plantings, Owing to the continuation of 
the drought conditions some farmers in 
these States may not be able to prepare 


the soil for seeding as much Winter | 
| wheat as they have | 


intended to sow, 
although on certain types of soil in the 
drought area ground 
without, difficulty. 
Should soft red Winter wheat pro- 
ducers carry out their August intentions, 
average abandonment and average yields 
would result in a crop of about 170,000,- 


|/000 bushels compared with 194,000,000 
. bushels. harvested 


in 1930, and a five- 
year average, 1924-1928, of 182,000,000 
bushels. A large carryover or yields 
above average might still bring the sup- 
ply of soft red Winter wheat for the 
1931-32 marketing season up to or above 
usual domestic requirements. 


Nebraska and Oklahoma 
Plan 13 Per Cent Reduction 


Farmers In’the hard Winter wheat 
States generally indicated intentions to 
make a material reduction in area seeded. 
Nebraska and Oklahoma farmers report 
intentions to decrease seedings 13 per 
cent. 
the past seven years have averaged very 
close to the intentions. Kansas, Colorado 
and Texas farmers also indicate inten- 
tions to reduce but to a less extent. The 
intended planting of nearly 11,800,000 
acres in Kansas represents a reduction 


|of 7 per cent from the seedings of last 


Fall, but it is still equal to the five-year 
average, 1924-1928. 

Should the’ hard Winter wheat pro- 
ducers carry out their August intentions, 
average abandonment and average yields 
would result in a hard. red Winter wheat 
erop of about 324,000,000 bushels, as’ com- 


| pared with 357,000,000 produced in 1930. 
This reduction in the crop, however, | 


would still leave the hard red Winter 
wheat crop about equal to the average in 
the five-year peri 1924-1928, 

An expansion of Winter seedings in 
Washington as great as intended would 


result in an increase of seedings of Win-| 


ter wheat in the far northwestern and) ty icq] appliances, 47423, Athens, Greece| 


Pacific Coast region. The marked in- 
crease in the State of Washington is-due 
in part to the fact that droughty condi- 
tions a year ago reduced intended Fall 
seedings, and in large part to the fact 
that heavy losses of wheat acreage in the 


Spring permitted early preparation of | 


soil and facilitated the shift of a latrge 
part of the wheat area in that State from 
Spring to Winter wheat. In Washing- 
ton, however, actual seedings of, Winter 
wheat during the past seven years have 


‘averaged 11 per cent less than inten- 


tions, and a marked increase in seedings 
of Fall wheat is likely to be offset in part 
by smaller Spring wheat seedings, as in 
the past season smaller Fall seedings 
were followéd by much larger Spring 
seedings. 

The world wheat outlook has not 
changed materially in the past few 
menths.. Wheat stocks are large and 
prices have fallen to a very low level. 
The world’s production for the current 


} 


is being broken | 


The seedings in these States in| 


States, / 
The symbol (a) means agency, (p) 


being held/would amount to total seedings of 3,882,- 3 el 
down close to that of 1929 by another|000 acres compared with a 7-year average | ports of “other 


|far westert States. 


‘though the intentions are sometimes ex- 


| ently experienced a radical drop, for ex- 
oil-well and oil-refinery 
machinery” fell from $1,312,000 to $692,- 
000. Owing, however, to the unusually 
brisk trade of the first half of the year 
exports of well and refinery machinery 
for the seven months are still nearly 15 
per cent above those of last year. 


_ 5 Per Cemt Decline Shown 

Exports of power-driven metal-work- 
ing machinery during July are only 
| slightly less than for July, 1929, but ship- 
ments of other metal-working machinery 
showed a substantial loss resultimg in a 
decline of nearly 5 per cent for the,group. 
“Other metal-working machinery” also 
declined: over the seven-months 
but for the entire metal-working group, 
the latter period showed an increase of 
18 per cent. 

Both construction and conveying ma- 
chinery exports were well abowe the 
level of the sewen months of last year 
despite slight losses during July. For- 
eign shipments of construction machinery 
were valued at $12,363,000 as compared 
with $10,126,000 for the seven months of 
1929. 

The depressed condition of the world’s 
textile industry has been sttongly re- 
flected in United States exports of tex- 


intention of 4,411,000 acres, The ins | 


tended seedings are about 1 or 2 per | 
cent Jess than planted last year in the 
north central States, which have about 
15 per cent of the total acreage, but 
large increases of from 20 to 30 per cent 
are shown in most ‘southern States and 
an increase of about 8 per cent for the 
Actual seedings of 
Winter rye for grain are usually from 
20 to 30 per cent below intentions al- 











ceeded in particular States. 


American. Goods 


ts Also Sought, W eekly Com-| 
vey States 


47420, Rio de Janeiro, B¥azil (a); flour, 
medium grade, 47421, F'unchal, Madeira 


x f : : tile machinery, which fell off more than 
(Ps ped Oaks, eormedain’ ote 46 per cent for the month and nearly 34 


per cent for the longer period. In this 
connection it might be observed that 
British manufacturers of textile machin- 


47458, Paris, France (a); fruit, fresh and | 
dried, 47457, Paris, France (a); fruit 


Ihe the 4 


period, |- 


juice, extracts, and sirups, 47458, Paris, ; 
France (a); meats, frozen, salted, and 
smoked, 47458, Paris, France (a); rice, 
blue, pink, and Caroline, 47457, Paris, 


ture, 47470, Port-au-Prince, Haiti (p). 
Iron, Steel, Hardware: 


hardware, 47483, Bombay, India 
hardware, 47496, Bombay, India 
hardware specialties, grindstones 


(a) 
(a); 


means purchaser, (a and p) means both,|@8"d garden tools, 47424, Winnipeg, Can- 


(a orp) means either, and (s a) means) 
sole agencsy, in the Department’s list,’ 
| which follows in full text: { 


ada (a); hardware and construction ma- 
terials, 47471, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a) ; 
iron and steel, 47471,—Rio de Janeiro, 





| Agricultural Implements: 
Agricultural machinery, such as plows 
and harrows, 47496, Bombay, India (a); 
disinfecting apparatus, 47460, Vienna, 
Austria (a); lawn mowers 
|stones, 47424, Winnipeg, Canada (a); 
jtractors, gasoline, medium size; cultiva- 
tors, ‘harrows, sulphur sprayers for 
vines; and combines, harvesters and 
threshers, 477427, Algiers, Algeria (a), 
Automotive Products: 


(a); automobile accessories, 
| hardware, parts, and service station 
equipment, and motorcycles, 47446, 
|Lyon, France (a); automobile acces- 
sories, hardware, tire repair supplies, 
and service station equipment, 47459, 


| Germany 


tools, and spare parts, 47479, Liverpool, 
|England (a and p); automobile engine 
|parts and fittings, 47491, Vancouver, 
{Canada (a)-; automobiles, 47483, Bom- 
bay, India (a); automobiles, accessories, 
|hardware, parts, and service station 
equipment, 
|parts, 47447, Paris, France (a); auto- 
|mobiles amd accessories, 477422, Milan, 
|Italy (a); Bicycle motors, gasoline, and 
| fittings, 47492, North Bay, Canada (p); 
jtrucks, motor, 1% to 3 tons, 47445, 
Madrid, Spain-{a and p). 

Chemicals : 

| Acetic, citric, and tartaric acids, 47478, 





| Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); asbestine| 


| and yellow ochre, 47413, Newcastle, Eng- 
| land (p); carbon black, 47476, Sao Paulo, 
| Brazil (p); cigar lighter fuel in paste 
| form, 47431, Montreal, Canada (a and 
|p); fertilizers and phosphates, 47477, Bo- 
gota, Colombia (a and p); Kosin, 47468, 
Milan, Italy (a or p); rosin, turpentine, 
|and batch-emul, 47419, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (s a); rubber chemicals, and plas- 
|tic materials, 47469, Milan, Italy (a); 
| sulphur, 47477, Bogota, 
i and p). 
Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 
Medicines,~ prepared, 47411, Bombay, 
| India (a); medicines, prepared, phar- 


Automobile accesories, 47493, Berlin,| 


Colombia (a 


Brazil (a); pipe fittings, malleable iron, 
and flushing valves, 47495, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil (a); samitary equipment, 
47460, Vienna, Austria (a); scales, bath- 


and grind-;'00m, 47450, Halifax, Nova Scotia (p) ; 


scales, computing, 47449, La Chaux-de- 
Fonds, .. Switzerland (a and p); scales, 
fine, for chemical laboratories, 47436, 
Breslau, Germany (a); steel cables, 
47422, Milan, Italy (a); steel, noncorro- 
sive, 47482, Milan, Italy (aor p); stoves, 
coal, 47423, Athens, Greece (a); tin- 
ware, household and bakers’, 47494, Mon- 
'treal, Canada (a and p). 
Leather: 

Chevreaux, patent leather, patent sides, 
and kid, 47472, Stockholm, Sweden (a); 
crocodile, patent, and black and colored 


Lille, France (a); automobile accessories, | Kid leathers, 47425, Vienna, Austria (a) ; 


fancy leather for making women’s purses, 
|47463, Milan, Italy (a); footwear, leather, 
47471, Rio de Janiero, Brazil (a); hat 
leather, 47462, Monza, Italy (a and p). 
Lumber and Products: 

Pitch pine, spruce, oak, ash, and gum 


and trucks, trailers, and umber, and oak staves, 47497, Lisbon, 


|Portugal (a); plywood, 47426, Caracas, 
| Venezuela (a and p). 
Machinery; 

Battery (dry cell), mmanufacturing ma- 
\chinery and equipment, 47451, San Luis 
| Potosi, Mexico (p); brick making ma- 
\chinery and equipment, 47418, Arecibo, 
\P. R. (a); can making machinery, 47496, 
|Bombay, India (a); cone-baking. ma- 
|chinery, 47464, Montreal, Canada (p); 
|coquite nut cracking and dekerneling 
machine, and power plant to operate 
;same, 47466, Acapulco, Mexico (p); dye- 
|ing equipment (complete installation), 
47484, Rosario, Argentina (p); excava- 
tors, gasoline, 47427; Algiers, Algeria 
(a); flash light case manufacturing ma- 
|chinery, 47465, Calcutta, India (p); oil 
expellers and parts, 47496, Bombay, 
ndia (a); metal working machinery, 
47422, Milan, Haly (a) ; woodworking ma- 
|chinery, / 47496, Bombay, India (a). 
Minerals: 
| Cement, and tile, 47471, Rio de Janeiro, 





| maceuticals, and toilet preparations, 
'47483, Bombay, India (a); — medicines, 





prepared, amd drugs, 47412, Bombay, 
India (a); medicines, prepared, and 
pharmaceuticals, 47437, Bombay, In- 
dig (a). 


| Electrical -A ppliances: 

Automobile electrical appliances, 47448, 
|Marseille, France ‘(a); batteries, and 
|flash lights, 47455, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
|genting (s a); dynamos, motors, wires, 
cables, etc., 47496, Bombay, India (a); 
household electrical appliamces, 47415, 
Winnipeg, Canada (a); household elec- 


|(a); household electrical appliances, 
¥47460, Viemna, Austria (a); lamps, 
|pocket' and signal apparatus, 47460, Vi- 
enna, Austria (a); lights, head, electric, 
for tractors and plows, 47417, Cape Town, 
| South Africa (a); radio parts, including 
loudspeakers, 47414, The Hague, Nether- 
lands (s a); 
Aires, Argentina (s a); 
tungsten filament, 47416, 
many (p); wire, copper, 
|Hague, Netherlands (s a). 
| Foodstuffs = 

Bacon, 47481, Antwerp, Belgium (p); 
eanned fish, meat, 47458, Paris, France 
(a); canned fruit and fish, 47456, Paris, 
| France (a); canned meat and pineapples, 
| 47457, Paris, France (a); corn products, 
| 47420, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); dairy 
| products, 47458, Paris, France (a); fish, 
frozen and salted, 47458, Paris, France 
(a); fruit €apples and pears), 47420, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil (a); fruit (apples and 
pears), 47458, Paris France (a); flour, 


Berlin, Ger- 








radio sets, 47455, Buenos! 
radio tube| 


47414, The | 


Brazil (a); copper wire, sheets, and bar, 
|47414, The Hague, Netherlands (s a); 
|gold, platinum, silver, copper, lead, ete., 
47461, Florence, Italy (a); plates and 
sheets .of chromenickel and other in- 
oxidizable metals for boilers and an- 
nealing, pots; plates and section bars of 
|special metals for comstructing appa- 
|ratas’ for chemical purposes; ingots for 
| galvanizing purposes, pig: iron fowfoun- 
\dries and cast-steel foundries, 47482, 
|Milan, Italy (a or p). 

|Paper and Paper Goods: 

Bond paper, kraft grocery bags, coated 
book paper, white and manila envelopes, 
and bristol. boards, 47428, Kingston, 
Jamaica (p). > 
Petraleum and Products: 

Lubricating and batching oils, and 
greases, 47419, Hamburg, Germany (s 
a); lubricating and mineral oils, 47422, 
fen, Italy (a). 

Raibway Supplies: : 
Railway and tramway material, 47422, 
|Milan, Italy (a). 
Rubber Goods: 

Balls, tennis, 47432, Irapuato, Mexico 
(p); sport rubber goods, 47435, Birming- 
ham, England (p); tires, automobile, 
47479, Liverpool, England (a and p); 
|tires and tubes, automobile, 47446, Lyon, 
France (a); tires and tubes, automobile, 
47447, Paris, France (a). 

Shoe and Leather Manufactures: 

| Golf shoes, 47167, Milan, Italy (a); 
|polishes, shoe, 47480, Vienna, Austria 
(a); polishes, shoe black and brown, 
paste and liquid, 47429, Madrid, Spain 
(a); shoes, Goodyear welt and McKay 


| 








“ ; 


C Cooking utensils, 47423, Athens, Greece | 
trally located throughout the United} (a); 


: ery have lately found the demand for 


new cotton spimning and weaving ma- 
chinery in the United Kinglom almost 


' 
France (a); tallow for soap manufac— ees and have also experienced a 
| 


declining demand during the past year 
and a half for rayon, silk and wool ma- 
chinery. 

Undue importance should not be given 
} to the loss in industrial machinery ex- 
| ports for the month of july, since this 


; trade is subject to sharp fluctuations 


from month to month. The month’s trade 
is discussed here in some detail, however, 
as the substantial decline for this brief 
period radically reduces the larg@e gain 
which had beem made during the first 
six months of the year. More note- 
worthy, however, than this decline for 
| the month is.the fact that exports for 
| the seven months are $1,350,000 ahead 
| of those for the corresponding period of 
| last year which were the largest since 
| the postwar year, 1921. This record is 
in contrast with the decline of 22.5 per 
cent in the total United States exports 
| for the same Period. 

' 

; sewn, men’s 47498, Padua, Italy (a and 
p); trunks, wardrobe, 47455, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (s a); welting for 
shoes, 47499, Milan, Italy (a and p). 

| Specialties: 

Antlers, deer, for manufacture of 
| curios and art objects, 47475, Moukden, 
| China (p); buttons, collar, ome-piece, 

gold plated, 47433, Rangoon, India (a); 
cameras, photographic, 47452, Maracaibo, 
Venezuela (a and p); coat Rangers, 
| wooden, 47473, Panama City, Panama 
| (p); containers, Patented, all kinds, 

| 47474, Montreal, Canada (a and p); 
laboratory equipment for - technical 
schools and universities, 47436, Breslau, 
Germany (a); ‘office supplies amd _ sta- 

| tionery, excepting furniture, 47423, 

| Athens, Greece (a); phonographs, port- 

' able and stationary, and records, 47434, 

| Iai, Sumatra (a); refrigerators, 47471, 





Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); sewimg ma- 
| chines, 47446, E.yon, France (a) = smok- 
| ers’ pipe cleaners, 47431, Montreal, Can- 
: ada (aand p); sporting goods and equip- 
ment, 47432, Irapuato, Mexico (p); 
| sporting goods and equipment, 47435, 
| Birmingham, England (p); stationery 
supplies and motions, 47455, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (s a); phonographs, 
47455, Buenos Aires, Argentina (s a), 
Textiles; 

Cotton; absorbent, and bandages, 47437, 
Bombay, India (a); cotton piece goods, 
47454, Sydney, Australia (a gid p); 
cotton piece goods, especially cotton and 
| silk mixed, 47455, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina (s a).; cotton piece goods, plain and 
| printed, 47444, The Hague, Netherlands 
(a); cottom piece goods and dress fAb 
| ries, 47453, Johannesburg, South Afrka 
| (p); cotton voiles, plain and primted, 20 
cases monthly, 47489, Rangoon, India 

(a); drapery fabrics, 47490, Durban, 
South Africa (a); embroidery and drawn 
| works, Porto Rico; and Philippine silk 
| lingerie, and dress lengths, 47443, Van- 
| couver, Canada (a and p); felts for mak- 
| ing cloth dolls, 47480, Milan, Italy (a); 
| haberdashery (meckties) 47441, San Juan, 

P. R. (a); hosiery, 47453, Johannesburg, 
South Africa (pp); hosiery, cotton, lisle, 








i 


| and rayon, children’s, 47439, Toronto,| , 


Canada (a); hosiery, cotton, rayon, and 
| silk; and knit goods, 47444, The Hague, 
| Netherlands (a); hosiery, men’s, 47485, 
|Montreal Camada (a); hosiery, silk, 
| 47455, Buenos Aires, Argentina (s a); 
| hosiery, silk, women’s, 47440, Halifax, 
| Nova Scotia (a); hosiery and knit goods, 
| 47430, Vienna, Austria (a); hosiery and 
underwear, silk, 47487, Cologne, Germany 
| (a); leather, imitation, 47471, Rio de 

Janeiro, Brazil (a); oilcloth ana imita- 

tion leather, 47442, The Hague, WNether- 

lands (8 4); rayon goods, 47454, Sydney, 

Australia (a and p); ribbons, 47471, Rio 
de Janerio, Brazil (a); satin, cotton 

backed, 47486, Toronto, Canada Ca); silk 
| crepe, 47488, Athens, Greece Cs a) 
| thread, cotton and rayon, 47438, Montreal, 

; Canada (&); wnderwear, cotton, rayon, 
; and silk, men’s and women’s, 47444, The 

Hague, Netherlands. (a); underwear, 
‘rayon and silk, and corsets, women’s, 
| 47458, Johannesburg, South Africa (p). 
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travelers _ 





BOS TON 
B UFFALO 
CLEVELAND : 
DETROIT 
ST. Lo US 
NEW YORK 


When you discover a critical traveler... you'll f vam 
usually find a Statler guest. 

Why? Because Statler values and service 

meet his test. Because, Statler rates never 
fluctuate with the flow of business. Because 
in a variety of restaurants — ranging from 
dining room to lunchroom or cafeteria — the 
food satisfies his exacting taste. 
’ He is as sure of these as of a private bath 
with every room... circulating ice water... 
attractive furnishings . . . cleanliness and 
prompt and cheerful service. 

And he Acnows, too, that he will get extra 
conveniences in every Statler—a morning 
newspaper under the door, the luxurious com- ; 
fort of an inner-spring hair mattress, a bed- : 
head reading lamp, a full-length mirror, radio 4 
reception to enliven the idle hours and access 
to a well-stocked library. 


Asa critical traveler, you, too, will find that > 
Statler Hotels meet your test and that always’, 
your satisfaction is guaranteed. a 


HOTELS | 
STATLER © 


BOSTON DETROET 
BUFFALO ST. LOUES : 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK ce 
[Hotel Pennsylvania) “ 
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’— ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY ET 


Hartford, Conn. 
AL. 
v. 

JoHN H\ TRUMBULL, ETC., ET AL. 
District Court, D. Connecticut. 
Lucius F. Rosinson, THOMAS J. SPgL- 

LACY and JoHN T. RosBinson for plain- 

tiffs; Ernest L. AVERILL, Deppty At- 

torney General, and BeRNaRD’ A. Ko- 

sick!, Assistant Attorney General, for 

defendants. ~ 
Before Avucustus N. Hann, Circuit 

Judge, and THOMAS and Burrows, Dis- 

trict Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 25, 1930 

Tuomas, D. J.—The plaintiffs file this 
bill praying for an injunction restraining 
the Governor and other executive officers 
of the State of Connecticut from enforc- 
ing certain sections of an act of the Con- 
necticut Legislature approved July. 2, 


# 


1929, relating to the sale of motor lubri-| 


cating oils within the State. The stat- 
ute in question reads as follows: 


Substitute for House Bill No. 651. 
ter 296. 

An act concerning the ‘sale of motor lu- 
briecating oils. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives in General Assembly 
convened: : 

Section 1. No person, firm or corpora- 
tion shall sell, expose for sale or offer or 
expose for sale any motor lubricating oils 
used in motor vehicles in such manner as 
to deceive the purchaser as to the nature, 
quality and identity of such product. , 

Section 2. No person, firm or torpora- 
tion shall expose for sale, offer for sale, 
from any tank or container or other dis- 
tributing device or equipment, any other 
motor lubricating oils than those indicated 
by the name, trade name, symbol, sign 
or other distinguishing mark or device of 
the manufacturer or distributor, appearing 
upon the tank, container-or other distrib- 
uting equipment from which the same are 
sold, offered for sale or distributed. 

Section 3. No person, firm or corpora- 
tion shall expose for sale, offer for sale 
or sell, under any trade mark or trade 
name in general use, any motor lubricating 
oils, except those manufactured or distrib- 
uted by the manufacturer marketing motor 
lubricating oils, under such trade mark or 
trade name; or substitute, mix or adult- 
erate the motor lubricating oils sold, of- 
fered for sale or distributed under such 
trade mark or trade name; or refill used 
packages or containers, which have con- 
tained goods sold under a trade mark, un- 
less with products of the same manufacture 
and of the same grade. 


Government Specifications 
Used as Standard 


Section 4. No person, firm or corpora- 
tion shall sell, offer for sale, deliver, or 


Chap- 


have in his possession for the purpose of | 


sale, any article or product represented to 


be used as motor lubricating oil or oils for | 


use in motor vehicle engines, other than 
engines used in aircraft, that shall not be 


equal to or better in quality and specifica- | 


tions than that known as “United States 
‘Government Specifications for Motor (Class 
D) Lubricants.” 

Section 5: All tests to determine the 
quatity of motor lubricating oil as referred 
to in this act shall be made in accordance 
with “Methods for Testing Motor Lubri- 
cants and Liquid Fuels” contajned in tech- 
nical paper No. 323B, part 2, Bureau of 
Mines of the United States Department of 
Interior, provided, if the Federal Spec- 
ifications Board of the United States Gov- 
ernment shall adopt other methods for test~ 
ing motor lubricants by. the publication of 
any paper superseding said technical paper 
$23B, or otherwise, such methods shall be 
used under the provisions of this section, 
provided the Commissioner shall not use 
such other methods, except upon three 


months’ notice to all persons, firms and | 


corporations selling such lubricants. 
Section 6. Any container from which, or 
in which, motor lubricating oils are sold 


or delivered, whether at wholesale or re- | 


tail, shall have plainly printed thereon, or 
upon a_ suitably printed tag attached 
thereto, the following inscription: “Guar- 
e@pnteed to be Equal to, or Better, in Quality 
and Specifications than 
for Motor (Class D) Lubricants.’” 

Section ,7. Each person who shall sell 
or distribute any motor lubricating oils 
for sale at retail, shall rem@er an invoice 
on which the guarantee referred to in sec- 
tion 5 shall be given. Each person who 
shall purchase any motor lubricating of! 
for redistribution or sale at retail shall, 
and each purchaser of amy motor lubricat- 
ing oil at retail may, demand and receive 
an invoice on which such guarantee shall 
be given. 

Section 8. Any person, firm or corpora- 
tion who shall violate any provision of this 


act shall be fined not more than $100 or | 


imprisoned not more than 30 days or both 
for each offense. : 


Approved July 2, 1929. 


Plaintiffs Contend Sections 
Are Unconstitutional 


The plaintiffs are engaged in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and/or marketing 
of lubricating oils for use in motor ve- 
hicle engines. They are all engaged in 
interstate commerce and in the conduct 
of their business sell large qquantities 

"of lubricating oils in the State of Con- 
necticut and elsewhere. 

Only sections 4, 5, 6 and 7 of the act 
are attacked and such portion of section 
8 as provides a penalty for the violation 
of sections 4, 5, 6 and 7. 

The bill of complaint charges that the 
above enumerated sections contravene 


the Federal Constitution in two impor- | 


tant respects: 


(1) In that the statute will deprive 
the plaintiffs of their liberty and prop- 
erty without due process of law; and 

(2) In .that this statute trespasses 
upon the field of legislation appropriated 
by the Congress of the United States 
in the constitutional regulation of inter- 
state commerce. 


The plaintiffs moved for a temporary 
injunction upon the bill and a hearing 
has been had before a statutory court 
duly convened in accordance with the pro- 
a of section 266 of the Judicial 

e. 


.The application for an interlocutory 
decree is necessary because of the provi- 
sions of the Judicial Code, and the pro- 
cedure here adopted by the plaintiffs 
comports with the ruling of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Smith v. 
Wilson, 273 U. S. 388. 

Upon this hearing the parties stipu- 
lated as follows: 

“1, The allegations of paragraphs 1, 
2 and 4 of the billof complaint are made 
part hereof by reference. 

“2. Exhibit ‘A’ attaehed to the bill of 
complaint and referred to in perepreeh 
% thereof is a true copy of the statute 


CER 9104) 


that known as| 
‘United States Government Specifications | 


Prohibiting Sale of Oil Below 
_ Governinent Standards Held to Be Invalid 
cticut tune Limiting | 








7 


Motor Lubricating Oils’ enacted by the 
Senate and Howse of Repregentatives in 
General Assembly of the State of Con- 
netticut approved by John H. ‘Trumbull, 
Governor of the State, July 2, 1929. 

“3. Exhibit ‘B’ hereto attached is a 
true copy of Technical Paper No. 323B, 
Bureau of Mines of the United. States 
Department of Interior, referred to in 
section 5 of the Statute aforesaid. 

“4, ‘United States Government Speci- 
fications for Motor (Class D) Lubricant 
referred to in section 4 of said statute 
is contained in Part 1 of Exhibit ‘B’ at 
pages 12 et seq. : 

“5. ‘Methods for Testing Motor Luri- 
cants and Liquid” Fuels’ referred to in 
section 5 of said statute is contained in 
Part II of Exhibit ‘B’ at pages 31 et seq. 


Auto Engineers Said to 
Approve Rejected Oils 


“g, Lubricating: oi for use in motor 
vehicle engines is a usefulhand necessary 
article extensively u@ed by the public, the 
| distribution of which in interstate and 
| intrastate cammerce is general and con- 
| tinuous, , Thé-busimess of its manufac- 
ture, marketing and selling is a legiti-| 
mate and useful business. Lubricating 
| oil for such use is a harmless substance 
of a low degree of inflammability. 

“7, Lubricating oils for use in motor 
vehicle engines 6ther than engines used 
in aircraft now ‘sold and marketed in 





t 
| 
| 





+ entitled ‘An Act Concerning the Sale off 


| suppression of & reasonable and lawful 


|sense subject to the police power of the 


iwhich the legislature had in mind when 
|the act was passed, and that the pur- 


a 


“ 


Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 





“THE UNITED STATES 


Sale of Lubriéants Said to Be Violative of. ; 
Clauseya Burden on Interstate Commerce 
and ‘a Hardship on Motorists 


tion is. predicated upon the, following | 


propositions: 


! 
It is asserted that the language of the | 
act js so vague and incapable of delimita- | 


| tion as to furnish no intelligible guide 


to conduct, and consequently, that liberty 
and property are unreasonably imperiled. 
It is further asserted t the prohibi- 
tion against the sale of lubricating oils, 
| other than those having the characteris- 
tics specified in.Paper 323B, is an arbi- 
trary and unwarranted exercise of the 
legislative power; that it has no rea- 
sonable relation to the health, safety.or 
morals of the community and that the 
exclusion of motor lubricants having at- 
tributes differing in some respects from 
those shown in Paper 323B, results in the 


trade=the conduct of which is in “no 


State. . 

As already noted no attack\has been 
made on the first three sections and the 
plaintiffs contend that_these three sec- 
tions protect the public against‘ the fraud 





pose and effect of these three sections 
action of their business and that they 


protect the purchaser of oil from having 





commerce and generally graded in ac- 
cordance with the classifications of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers as from 
time to time formulated, which classifi- 
|eations are recognized by motor vehicle | 
manufacturers and in the lubricating oil | 
trade as sound and proper classifications | 
for ‘such use. The manufacture of such 


oils is a progressive art dependent upon 
[the changes and improvements in the 
|machinery in which such oils are used | 
{and with the progress of the art any | 
'fixed specifications may become inade-| 
|quate. A copy of the present classifica- | 
| tions of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
lneers is attached hereto and marked | 
| Exhibit ‘C.’ 
| 4g. Lubricating oils of differing specifi- | 
cations as to viscosity, fluidity or body, | 
|flash and fire point limits are proper 
j and useful for engine and machinery of | 
\differing types. Grade of oils best 
|adapted’for use in certain engines and 
‘under certain conditions are improper | 
and often injurious in other engines and | 
|under other *conditions. Whether a par- 


|ticular, lubricating oil is suitable in) 
; quantity for a particular motor vehicle! 


“| engine depends upon the type and condi- | 


tion of the engine and conditions of serv- | 
ice. The classification of the Society of | 
Automotive Engineers supplies a useful 
guide to the trade and to the public in) 
the use of lubricating oils in the different | 
types of motor vehicle engines and under 
differing conditions. 

“9, The lubricating oils particularly 
adapted to use in certain types of motor | 
'vehicle engines are mineral oils com-| 
| pounded with vegetable oils, animal oils, 
| soaps and/or organic acids obtained from 
| animal oils, vegetable oils or petroleum. 
| 10. Many useful lubricating oils which 
}are in general use and which are in-| 
|cluded in the classification of the Society 
|of Automotive Engineers are not included | 
|in the ‘United States Government Speci-| 
| fications for Motor (Class D) Lubri-| 
|cants’ aforesaid because they do not fall! 
| within the viscosity limits specified for | 
the several classes described therein. 
|The flash and fire point limits as pre- 
iscribed in ‘Methods for Testing Motor 
Lubricants and Liquid Fuels’ aforesaid 
{would preclude the sale of lubricating 
| oils diluted with kerosene or similar tom- 
|pounds for low temperature service, a} 
practice which is recommended by the 
|leading automobile manufacturers. 


Statute Termed Hardship 
On Certain Motorists 


“11, Many lubricating oils with estab- 
j\lished reputation for high quality and 
| recommended by automobile manufac- 
|turers as best adapted to use in certain| 
motor vehicle engines and under certain | 
|conditions do not conform to the stand- 
{ards and specifications and do not meet 
the tests prescribed by said act, and many | 
|lubricating oils marketed by the plain- 
tiffs which do not conform to the stand-| 
ards and specifications and would not 
junder all conditions meet the tests pre-| 
| scribed by said act are recognized by the 


he is buying. / 
Government Standards 
Called Impracticable ; 


This brings us to a consideration of 
the language of the objectionable sec- 
tions. *Under section 4 it is provided 
that: 


“No person * * * shall sell * * * de- 
liver, or have in his possession for the 
purpose of sale, any article or product 
represented to be used as motor lubri- 
cating oil or oils for use in motor ve- 
hicle engines, other than engines used 
in aircraft, that shall not be equal to 
or better in quality and specifications 
than that known as ‘United States Gov- 
ernment Specifications for Motor (Class 
D) Lubricants.’ ” 


The mentee of this section is indefi- 
nite, but may assume that it was in- 
tended thereby to’ prohibit the sale of a} 


lubricating oil of a quality inferior to | 
the oil described in United States Gov- | 





ernment Specifications for Motor (Class | lubricating oils in question are useful | 


D) Lubricants (Exhibit B). By stipula- 
tion it was agreed that United States | 
Government Specifications for Motor 
(Class D) Lubricants are those set forth | 
on “Technical Paper 323B” issued by 
the Bureau of; Mines of the Department 
of Commerce and revised Oct. 21, 1927. 

The defendants introduced no oral 
ee and the witnesses called by, the 
plaiftiffs testified that the specification 
set forth in the foregoing publication is 
not a standard of quality used’ by the) 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
is ignored by 90 per cent of the auto- 
mobile manufacturers and is arbitrary | 
and impracticable. a 


Many classes of oils widely sold by 
reputable oil companies do not meet the 
requirements of Technical Paper 323B. 
The oil known generally as S. A. E. 40 
fails to meet the viscosity requirements. 
Compound oils generally used in Ford 
Model T automobile cars fail to meet it, 
and the same thing is true of oils used | 
for upper cylinder lubfication. Diluted | 
oils specially used in Winter also fall | 
outside the requirements. 


Oils In Use Outside 
Requirements Listed 


The defendants’ counsel seem to admit | 
that the statute cannot be upheld if it} 
prevents buyers and sellers from deal- 
ing in the oils just referred to in cases 
where the buyer is getting exactly what 
he wants and there is no deception. But 
the statute makes no such distinction and 
falls like the rain on the just and the 
unjust. 

We think it clear tit it must be taken! 
as it reads and when so taken will bar 
all oils which do not meet the standard of 
323B or are not “equal to or better in 
quality” than it. 

Whether or not the purpose was to'| 
prevent fraud, the means used do not 
seem to have been reasonably fitted for 
the purpose. Sections 1, 2 and @which 


automotive industry and the public as| were clearly justified in order to guard 


| good and useful, and large numbers of| against deception might have been fol- 
jautomobiles in use in Connecticut and | lowed by a provision that the seller must 


jelsewhere are equipped with engines|put on every container a formula of the 
| Which, require for their proper operaticn | contents. 


lubricating oils which do not conform to! But the follows 
said standards and specifications and @/sre not reasonab 


wate lculated to prevent 
prohibition of sale of such oils would: , : 7 : : 
Souk a uartoes Sette epee te owners | 2¢cePtion but proscribe useful oils which 


af tach auhemnehie. : | have a wide market and satisfy the pub- 


This is established not only by the 

“12, All lubricating oils marketed by oral testimony but i i" 

the plaintiffs are produced outside the y Se ae 
State of Connecticut. | lation. 


. 


|fendants under 10 and 11 of the stipu-; 


forcement of the laws of said State and 
the prosecution of crimes against said 
laws appear in the General Statutes and 
| Public Acts of said State and said Gen- 
eral Statutes and said Public Acts in so 
far as they are pertinent are made a 
part hereof by reference.” 


Lubricant Experts Discuss 
Government Criteria 


The plaintiffs then produced oral testi- 
|mony given by experts in the mnaufac- 
ture of lubricating oils, the general tend- 
ency-of which was to prove. that the 
criteria set up in the “Technical Paper 
323B,” Part 2, issued by the Bureau of 
Mines of the U. S. Department of Com- 
mérce (Exhibit B), are pot determinative 
of utility, but that they are rather marks 
of identification, 

The proof tended further to show that 

various kinds of lubricating oils were 
| serviceable or unservicable.in relation to 
the mechanism in which they were to be 
introduced and that what would congti- 
tute a good lubricant under one set of 
canine would not be a good lubricant 
under a different set of conditions. 
{ 
pointed to the conclusion that the words 
good or bad as a characterization of 
motor lubricants had a connotation that 
was not relative to any assumed fixed 
lubricating standard, but that a lubricat- 
ing oil was neither good nor bad except 
in relation to a given mechanism operat- 
ing under given conditions. 

The objection to the statute under the 





~~ 


eral defendants in relation to the en-| 


In other words, the trend of the proof | 


“13. The power and duties of the sev- _ The evidence establishes the follow- 
ing propositions: (1) That a lubricating 
| oil for automotive engines is not neces- 
| sarilyvin and of itself good or bad, but 
that its serviceability depends very 
lar ly upon the mechanism into which 
it i8 to be introduced as well as the work 
to which the mechanism is subfécted. 
(2) That the serviceability of some oil 
with reference to any given mechanism 


| 


mechanism ,under a certain set of condi- 
tions would not be a good lubricant for 
the same mechanism under. a different 
set of conditions. . 

(3) That requirements for Class A in 
Technical ,Paper 323B as to “viscosity,” 
“flash and fire points” and “color” have 
no necessary relation to the general util- 
ity of a lubricating oil and that the leg- 
isla 


will vary in accordance with the climatic | 
and operative conditions and that what | 
would be a good lubricant for a given | 


Lapplicant was 


|is beneficial to the plaintiffs in the t@ns- | fused. 


are designed to, prevent deception and| are determined by an utterly vague test. 


|foisted upon him some brand or grade) or better in quality,” and “specifications” 
of oil other than that which he believes | meai? 


| fering too greatly with legitimate trans- | 


ng sections of the act actions tobe justified by any possible or| W 


| 


‘cluding Appeal No. 2848 was published 


va 






Registry Denied “ | 
Notation on“ Yarn 


Failure to Respond Disquali- 


fies Applicant for * 
_' Trade. Mark 





SAM FLOMENHAFT 
v. 
. Simon Woops 
ommissioner of Patents. 

Opposifion No: 9671 to registration of 
trade mark for angora yarn, applica- 
tion filed Jan. 19,1929, Serial No. 
278204. 

CRICHTON CLARKE for Flomenhaft; FRED- 
ERICK,.S. Stitt and Marx Lewis for 
Woods. 

Commissioner’s .Order 
Aug. 14, 1930. 

Moors, Assistant, Commissioner.—On 
July ~8, 1930, an ‘order was issued 
against the applicant, Simon Woods, to 
show cause on or before Aug. 5, 1930, 
why judgment should ‘not ‘be entered 
against him. No. response has been made 
to said order. - 


On the authority of the decision of the 
Hon. Marcus B. CAMPBELL in the case of 
Madam Lucien Paul v. Simon Woods, 
as reported in Volume 20, page 109, of | 
the Trade Mark Reporter, in which the| 
permanently — enjoined | 
against the use of the trade mark “L. U.| 
P.” or any simulation thereof on angora 
yarn or any simulation thereof, and in| 
view of the reasons set forth in said de- 
cision, the decision of the Examiner of | 
Interferences adjudging that applicant is 
entitled to the regiStration fér which he 
has made application is hereby set aside, 
and registration by the applicant of the 
trade mark “L. U. P” for angora yarn} 
or any simulation thereof is finally re- 








Who can say what the words “equal to 


It is as though the plaintiffs 
were required to abstain from improper | 
conduct in their business, or not to charge | 
excessive prices for their merchandise. | 

The provision of the Food Control Act; 
penalizing sales of necessaries at “unjust 
or unreasonable rates or charges” was | 
held invalid because the standard of duty | 
= up was so vague and indefinite as{ 

ally to be no rule or standard at all. | 
United States v. Cohen Grocery Co., 255) 
U. S. 109; Small Co. v. American Sugar 
Refining Co., 267 Fed. 233. 


Act Adjudged Burden on 
Interstate Commerce 


In our opinion the standard allowing 
any substitute for oils not conforming to 
the ‘specifications laid down ing323B_ is 
so vague as to be invalid. t afde 
from this, the only warrant for the sup- 
pression of a legitimate business in a 
useful commodity of commerce lies in 
the lawful exercise of the police power. 


It is shown by the record that the| 





and harmless substances and so long as 
sales are made honestly there can be no 
reason to prevent purchasers from ob- 
taining what they wish even though the 
article may be cheaper or inferior to| 
that specified in 323B. 


The case seems to fall directly within 
the rulings in Weaver y. Palmer Bros. | 
Co., 270 U. S. 402; Jay Burns Baking: 
Co. v. Bryan, 264 U. S. 504; Adams v. | 
Tanner, 244 U. S. 590; Meyer v. Ne- 
braska, 262 U. S. 390; Tyson & Brother 
v, Banton, 273 U. S. 418. 


Moreover the statute in its practical 
operation would seem to constitute an/| 
unwarranted burden upon interstate 
commerce. The evidence shows that lu- 
bricating oils are not manufactured in 
onnecticut but are shipped: into Con- 
necticut and are sold there as the ‘last 
incident in the conduct of an interstate | 
business. 


Section 4 of the act uses the words: 
“No person, firm or corporation shall | 
* * * have in his possession for the pur- 
pose of sale * * *.” It seems clear in| 
these circumstances that the act is a 
burden en interstate commerce. It pre- | 
vents both possession and sale even in| 
the griginal packages of oils refined in 
other States and shipped into Connect- | 
icut. 

The absence of an expressed intent to 
regulate interstate commerce cannot | 
save the act where the natural and inev- 
itable effect and operation of the statute | 
is to regulate interstate commerce and | 
to impose unreasonable burdens upon it. 
Standard Oil Co. v. Graves, 249 U. S.| 
389; Schollenberger v. Pennsylvania, 171 
U. . 1; Collins v. New Hampshire, 171 


Permanent Injunction Is 
Granted Plaintiffs 


We are aware of the fact that it is 
contended that any oil which is not of 
an expensive and very high grade may 
be represented to be of that grade and 
may lead in some cases to deception. 
But legislation like the present, where 
there is no proof of deception, is, under 
the decisions of the Supreme Court, inter- 


slight gain. 

The act seems so unreasonable and 
arbitrary in its provisions as not to meet 
the test of the decigions we have cited. 

The petition for the interlocutory in- 
junction would be granted except for the | 
fact that we have proceeded to final hear. 
ing. In view of the foregoing, a per- 
manent injunction is granted for the re- 
lief demanded in the bill of complaint. 

Settle decree on notice. | 





Patent Appeals 
Filed in the 


Court of Customs an 
Patent Appeals 






A summary of appeals in patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 





in previous-issues. The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequently follows: 

No, 2849. Samuel Arnold 3d v. Albert 
Kk. Greene. Appeal from the Board of Ap- 
peals. Interference No. 57205. Method of 





slative enactment against a lubricating 
oil not “equal to or better in quality” 
than the oil described in “Technical Pa- 
per 323B” conveys a vague menace that 
puts liberty and property to a hazard-~ 
unjustified by any reasonable conception 
of due process of law. 


Vagueness of Terms Held ‘ 
To Invalidate Specifications 


_The statute not only has created a 
situation where useful oils are prima 
facie barred because they do not meet 


operating electric furnace. 

No, 2850. In re application of Rufus ‘W. 
Scott. Appeal from the Board of Appeals. | 
Serial No. 619254. Improvement in circu- | 
lar hosiery knitting machine, wet 

No, 2851. Albert E, Stewart v. Frank 
W. Robinson. Appeal from the Board of 
Appesis. Interference No. 47930, Circular 
knitting machines, 

No, 2852. Frank EY Jones v. Frank Rob- 
inson. Appeal from the Board of Appeals. 
Interference No; 47931. Attachment for 
circular knitting machines. ’ 

No, 2853. Rit Products Corporation v. 
Park & Tilford, Appeal from the Conitnis- 
sioner of Patents. Opposition No. 9263. 





the requirements of Class D in Technical 
Paper 323B and in some cases cannot 
fairly be regarded as oils of so high a 
quality as therein described, but also be- 
cause any substitutes which are allowed 





Trade mark for chemicals. 
No. 2854. In re application of Joseph P. 
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| Sales—Conditional sales—Foreclosure—I 
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AvutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PustisHep WITHOUT COMMENT 


- CURRENT LAW 


4 Rf ee NS e's 
Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 
> 
Banks—Collections—Statutory provisions—Constitutionality—Statute permit- 
ting forwarding banks to send paper direct to bank at which:payable— 

A South Carolina statute which permits banks organized under the laws of or 
doing business in such State, to send checks or other negotiable instruments re- 
ceived for collection or deposit directly to the bank.on which drawn or at which 
payable, withodt liability on thé insolvency or default of the latter bank, if not 
otherwise negligent, is unconstitutional in that it discriminates against banks not 
incorporated or doing business in such State. r ; 

Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. et al. v. Peoples Bank o 
C. Sup. Ct., No. 12967, Aug. 27, 1930. 





f Darlington et al.; S. 





DentistsActions for malpractice—Negligence in extraction of tooth—Negli- 
gence in treatment of infection—Different causes of action— ~ 7 

A cause of -.action dgainst a dentist for negligence in the extraction of a 
tooth or failure protect the_patient against infection is different from the 
cause of action for the improper treatment>ef an infection not attributable to 
the negligence-of the dentist in the extraction of the tooth. 


Barham et al. v. Widing; Calif. Sup, Ct., No. 4404, Aug. 21, 1930. , 

* i " 
Dentists—Actions for malpractice—Sufficienc 
extraction of tooth— 


Tn an action against a dentist for. injuries caused by the negligence of thé* 
dentist in extracting a tooth and in using a hypodermic needle, resulting in an 
infected jaw, evidence that the infection developed within a few days after the 
extraction of the tooth &t the exact place where. the needle was inserted, was 


y of evidence—Infection following 


‘sufficient to prove negligent failure to sterilize the needle and the gum into 


which hé inserted it, notwithstanding proof that he was reasonably learned and 
skillful in his profession, and the absence of testimony of a dentist or a physician 
that the conduct of the defendant dentist was negligent or in conflict with the 
usual established practice of the profession, since the court judici lly knew that 
it was necessary, in the exercise of ordinary care, to procure stérilization under 
such circumstances, 


Barham et al. v. Widing; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 44054, Aug. 21, 1930. 





/ 
- 


Dentists—Degree of learning and skill required— 


A dentist is required to have and use only the degree of learning and skill 
a is ordinarily possessed by dentists of good professional reputation in the 
ocality. 


Barham et al. v. Widing; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 4404, Aug. 21, 1930. 





Dentists—Liability for malpractice—Extraction of teeth—Infection— 


A dentist who extracts a tooth is guilty of negligence if he faifs to use ordi- 
nary precautions in protecting the bruised and sensifive socket against infection 
from foreign matter or fails to use reasonable care to stop unusual and profuse 
bleeding from the socket, since the restoring of a healthy condition to the parts 
which are injured in the performance of an operation is as necessary as the 
removal of the diseased portion and both proceedings are necessary parts of the 
same professional operation, but if infection appears in spite of reasonable care 
on the part of the dentist, the dentist is not liable unless negligent in the subse- 
quent treatment of the condition. 


Barham et al. v. Widing; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 4404, Aug. 21, 1930. 





sale nvalidity of sale for failure to post 
notices— ; 

The foreclosure sale of a truck on the buyer’s default in payments due under 
a conditional sales contract, without the posting of notices of the sale as re- 
quired by section 19 of the Uniform Sales Act, was-void and did not deprive the 
buyer of his interest in the truck under the contract, although the\statute was 
otherwise complied with by giving the buyer written notice by registered mail 
and by publication of the notice in a newspaper, since the requirement of posting 
is mandatory. 

Berge v. Yellow Manu 


7086, Sept. 2, 7060. S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 


facturing Acceptance Corp.; 





Statutes—Title—Insufficiency of title—Statute making proceeds of items sent by 
forwarding to collecting bank, trust fund— ‘ 

The title of an act describing the act as one “to define the liability of banks,” 
does not sustain a provision attempting to make the proceeds of items sent by 
forwarding bank to a bank for céllection trust funds. 


Wachovia Bany & Trust Co. et al. v. Peoples Bank of DaNington et al.; S. 
C, Sup. Ct., No. 12967, Aug. 27, 1930. f " 





Summary of opinions published in-full text in™this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 





‘Index and Summary’ 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published’ 
In Full Text in This Issue 











-Constitutional law--Due process of law—State statutes regulating sale of lubri- 
cating oil—Burden on interstate commerce—Police power—Indefiniteness of 
standard— 

Connecticut statutes prohibiting the sale, and the possession for the purpose of 
sale, of motor lubricating oil for use in motor vehicle engines, other than engines 
in aircraft-where not “equal to-or better in quality and specifications than that 
known as ‘United States Government Specifications for Motor (Class D) Lubri- 
cants,’” and requiring the tests to determine the quality to be made in -accord- 
arice with the “Methods specified in Technical Paper, No. 323B, part 2, of the 
Bureau of Minés of the United States,” are void because violative of the due 
process clause, in that the provisions are not reasonably calculated to prevent 
deception, but prescribe useful oils which have a wide market’ and satisfy the 
public, and are not within the lawful exercise of the police power; because viola- 
tive of the commerce clause, in that the statutes constitute a burden on inter- 
state commerce; and because the standard allowing a substitute fer oils and con- 
forming to the specifications laid out in such Technical Paper 323B is so vague as 
to be invalid:—Atlantic Refining Co. etal. v. Trumbull, ete., et al. (D. C., D. 
Conn.)—V WU. S. Daily, 2104, Sept. 8, 1930. 


~ 





Commerce—State regulations—Absence of expressed intent to regulate inter- 
state commerce— 


A State statute is in violation of the commerce clause, notwithstanding the 
absence of an expressed intent to regulate interstate commerce, where the 
natural and inevitable effect and operation of the statute is to regulate interstate 
commerce and to impose unreasonable burdens on it.—Atlantic Refining Co. et al. 
v. Trumbull, ete., et al. (D. C., D. Conn.)—V U. S. Daily, 2104, Sept. 8, 1930. 





\ 
Police power—Suppression of legitimate business— 


The only warrant for ‘the suppressioh ofa legitimate business in a useful 
commodity of commerce lies in the lawful exercise of the police power.—Atlantic 
Refining Co. et al. v. Trumbull, etc., et al. D. C., D. Conn.)—V U. S. Daily, 


2104, Sept. 8, 1930. j 
Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Comity—Practice in ‘Patent Office— 


_ No response having been made to rule to show cases, registration refused 
in view of decision enjoining applicant from‘ using the mark.—Flomenhaft v. 
oods.. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 2104, Sept. 8, 1930. 





Trade marks—Class of goods— ‘ 


Dressing applied to back of rug to prevent slipping and curling is goods of 
same descriptive properties as sheet or mat on one surface of which is placed 
antislipping. composition or surface, adapted to be placed under a rug in en- 
gagement with the floor.—F. I. du Pont de.Nemours & Co. v. The Hoover Co. 
(Comr, Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 2104, Sept. 8, 1980. 
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Mark ‘Anchorus’ ° 
Denied Registry. 
For Rug Dressing ° 


Prior Rights on Device for — 
Rugs Held to Constitute 


Legitimate Bar in Appeal 
Of Case 
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E. I. bu PQNT DE Nemours & COMPANY 


Vv. 
THE Hoover ComPANY 
‘ Commissioner of Patent; 
Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 
Opposition No. 9709 to registration of 
trade mark for dressing for applica- , 
tion to the back of a rug to prevent 
slipping and curling, application filed 
Nov. 22, 1928, Serial No. 275674. 
STONE, BoyDEN, MAcK and HAHN for 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; 
Harry S. DEMAREE for the-Hoover Co. 
Commissioner’s Opinion \ 
Aug. 15, 1930 ¢ 
| .KINNAN, First Assistant Commis- 
| Sioner.—This case comes on for review, 
on appeal of thé opposer, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, of the decision of 
the Examiner of Trade Mark Interfer- 
|@nces dismissing the opposition‘ and ad- 
judging the applicant, The Hoover Comy¥ 
pany, entitled to the registration for 
which application has been made. 


_ The applicant seeks registration of the 
;notation “Anchorug” as a trade mark 
| for a dressing for application to the back 
of a rug to prevent slipping and curling. 
|The opposer claims prior adoption and 
use of the notation “Rug Anchor” as a, 
trade mark upon material for preventing W 
rugs from slipping and causing them to 
lie smooth. 

| Neither party has taken testimony, but 
jit is stipulated into the record that the 
| Opposer was long prior in the field in 
|the use of its notation or mark upon 
| goods of the nature of a sheet or mat, 
upon one surface of which was placed an 
anti-slipping composition or surface, the 
|mat being adapted to be placed under a 
rug with the anti-slipping surface in en- 
;gagement with the floor. The appli- 
|cant’s goods are in the nature of a dress- 
ing of liquid which is to be applied di- 
rectly to the backs of rugs to. prevent 
their slipping when placed upon a pol- 
ished floor. ! 


Goods Unlike in Appearance 


| The goods are physically, totallj<un- 
| like in appearance, one being in the form 
of a liquid composition and the other 

the form of large sheets which may be 
purchased and portions cut of any™de- 
sired shape and employed in the manner 
above i-dicated. 

The goods of the parties would, clearly 
enough, not be confused by purchasers. 
They are, however, for, the same general 
purpose of preventing’ by anti-slipping 
composition the slipping of the rug. In 
the one case the material is spread di- 
rectly upon the rug and dries to a suit- 
able consistency, while in the other case 
a similar composition as to function and 
| purpose is spread upon the fabric, which 
in turn is made to engage the rag upon 
its other surface. » 

It is. deemed quite probable that any- 
one familiar with the opposer’s goods, 
| and seeing those of the applicant on the 
market, wowld beled to conclude the lat- 
ter weré produced by the opposer. That 
confusion of origin would result if the 
respective marks appeared in the same 
market upon the respective goods seems 
a fair conclusion. 


Examiner’s Decision Reversed 


As to the marks themselves, that of the 
applicant is practically a mere reversal 
; of the two words adopted by the opposer. 
There seems, to be no reason why, if the 
applicant did not wish to obtain some 
advantage from opposer’s commercial 
activities, the applicant selected a mark 
so nearly identical with that of the op- 
poser. 

The decision of the Examiner of Trade 
Mark Interference was, as indicated in 
the brief of the opposer, rendered prior 
to a number of decisions of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals. It is 
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‘|thought quite probable that had these 


decisions of the court been handed down 
before this case came on for decision by 
the Examiner of Trade Mark Interefer- . 
ences, he would have reached a different 
conclusion. However this may be, it is 
thought these adjudicated cases fairly 
support a ruling in favor of the op 

The decision of the Examiner of Trade 
Mark Interferences dismissing the op- 
position is revergSed, the opposition is 
sustained and it-is adjudged that appli- 
cant is not entitled to the registration 
for which it has applied. 


Reversal Asked of Ruling 
In Deportation Proceeding 


‘The Solicitor General has just filed a‘ 
memorandum in the case of Wenglinsky 
v. Zurbrick, No. 289, in the Supreme 
Court of the United States asking the 
court to grant the petition for a writ 
of certiorari and reverse the judgment 
the lower court rendered in favor of the 
Government. - 

The petitioner, according to the mem 
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randum, was ordered deported to Polan! 


de 





| speCified in section 32.02, Wisconsin sta- 
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Trade marks—Identity and similarity— 


“Anchorug” is deceptively similar to “Rug Anchor,” both used on antislipping 
devices for rugs.—E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. v. The Hoover Cg, (Comr. 
Pats.)—V U. S. Daily,2104, Sept. 8, 1930, 





Land Condemnation 
Denied Water Dealer 


Wisconsin Rules Private Com- 
pany Lacks Legal Right 





State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Sept. 5. 


_A private .corporation owning land on 
which there is a spring and selling the 
spring water throughout the State and 
country, is not one of thé corporations 


tutes, and for that reason has no power 
to condemn private property to protect 
or safeguard its source of water supply, 
T. L. McIntosh, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, has ruled in an opinion to the 
State Department of Health. The opin- 
ion follows in full text: 


You ask if a private water company 
perating as a semipublic water supply 
company, in, this case the Chippewa 
Springs Company, selling ‘bottled water 
locally and throughout the State, and in 
fact throughout the country, can con- 





Crowley. Appeal from the Board of Ap- 
peals. Serial No. 654092. Improvement i 
apparatus for grinding plate glass, 
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emn land for the purpose of protecting 
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a municipality under the provisions of 
the statutes. 

You are advised it is the opinion of 
this office that such a corporation does 
not come within the provisions of Chapter 
82, of the statutes and therefore is not 
authorized to acquire land by condemna- 
tion in order to protect its business of 
selling bottled water to the public. You 
will notice section 32.02 provides: , 


| lowing her entr 


She was born in Russia and shortly fol- 


D into this country mar- 
ried a citizen of Russia from whom she 
was later divorced. After the divorce sh 

married her present husband who was 
born in that part of Russia whieh, by the 
Treaty of Riga, became part of Poland. 
Her husband has never completed the 
steps. necessary to make him a citizen 


Lof Poland. The order of deportation was 


contested on the grounds that, under the 
immigration law, the petitioner could be 
deported only to the country from whence 

peals for the 


she came, 
he validity of 





“The following municipalities, boards, 
commissions, public officers and corpora- 
tions may acquire by~condemnation any 
Teal \estate and personal propert ap- 
purtehant thereto or interest therein 
which\they have power to acquire and 
hold, for the purposes specified, in case 
such .property cannot be acquired by 
gift or purchase at an agreed price:” 

Then follows g list. of municipalities 
and corporations specified in subsection 
(1) to (7) inclusive and I think they are 
the only municipalities and corporations 
authorized under that provision to ac- 
quire land by condemnation, and cer- 
tainly this’private corporation is not/one 
of the corporations mentioned in any of 
those subdivisions, 





The Circuit Court of A 
Sixth Circuit sustained t 
the order to Poland and a petition for 
review was filed in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. In the Govern- 
ment’s memorandum it is stated: “The 
respondent confesses error in this case 
because the record shows no basis. for 
the deportation of the petitioner to Po- 
land, which was ordered by the warrant 
which is questioned in this case,” The 
record, it is added, falls far short of 
establishing the conclusion that she is a 
citizen of Poland. 


. 


Canada’s Airplane Market 


Cultivation of the Canadian airplane 
market by French constructors is being 
urged in French aviation circles. French 





This corporation is purely a private 
corporation, operating a private business 
for private profits and 
public or quasi public corporation withfn 


its source of supply, in a manner similar | any of the classifications specified in that 
to condemnation proceedings followed by | section. 


- 


is in no sense ajand 


manufacturers are advised to éstablish » 
in Canada branch plants with half French 
half Canadian capital, employi 
Canadian workmen and using Canadi 
tools and raw materials. (United Statés, . 
Department of Commerce:) \ &) 
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Defective Return Held Not to Affect 


Limitation on Right to Assess‘T'ax 


| 


Expiration of Five-year Period Said to Bar 


_<~ Government; Evidence Construed to Estab- 
lish Taxpayer’s Good Faith 


\ 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The fact that the 
return filéd by the taxpayer was defec- 
tive did not prevent the time from run- 
ning within which the Government could 


assess additional taxes, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for_the Third Circuit has 


held. Under the fevenue act of 1918 that" 


time expired five years after the return 
was filed, the opinion explainede | 
od faith 


There was no doubt as to the go 
of the taxpayer, and the return was-in 
substantial compliance with the law, 
although it did not contain sufficient data 
to enable the tax to be accurately com- 
» puted, the court explained. The ruling 
of the Supreme Court that the filing of a 
tentative return did not start the’ statute 
running does not apply in such a case, it 
was held. - 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
Vv. 
STETSON & ELLISON COMPANY 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit 
/ No. 4145 
Petition for review from the Board of 

Tax Appeals. 

Before OOLLEY and Davis, Circuit 

Judges, and JOHNSON, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 

Aug. 28, 1930 

Davis, Circuit Judge.—This is an ap- 
peal from an order of the Uniied States 
Board of Tax Appeals holding that the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue was 
without authority. to make assessment 
of additional taxes upon the respondent 
company because they were agsessed 
more than five years after the returns 
were made, 

On June 16, 1919, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby filed a consolidated corporation in- 
come and profits tax return for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1918, in: which was in- 
cluded the gross and net income and in- 
vested capital of the. respondent as an 
affiliated company. On Mar. 15, 1920, it 
likewise filed a return, which included the 
return of the respondent company, for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1919. The Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue at Wilming- 
ton, Del., required the respondent to file 
separate returns for those years. The 
return for 1918 was filed on Feb. 13, 1924, 
and the return for 1919 was filed on 
Feb. 24, 1924. In June, 1925, the Gom- 
missioner made an assessment against 
the respondent for additional. taxes of 
“$44,925.81 for the year 1918 and of $1,- 
938.75 for the year 1919. 


Applicable Seetions 
Of Act Referred To 


The question at issue is whether or 
not the consolidated returns filed for the 
respondent started the statute of limita- 


tions te running so that more than five | 


years had elapsed before the ‘additional 
taxes were assessed. > 

~ Section 240 of the revenue act of 1918 
provides as follows: 


Section 240. (a) That corporations which 
ave affiliated within the meaning of this 
section shall, under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner, with the ap- 
Proval of the Secretary, make}a_ consoli- 
dated return of net income and invested 

capital for the purpose of, this title and 

Title III, and the taxes thereunder shall 

be computed and determined upon the basis 

of such return: * * * 

In ‘any case in which a tax is asstssed 
upon the basis of a consolidated return, 
the total tax shall ‘be computed in the first 
instance as a unit and | hall then be as- 
sessed upon the respective affiliated cor- 
porations in such proportions as may be 
agreed upon among them, or, in the ab- 
sence of-any such agreement; then on the 
basjs of the net income properly assign- 
able to each. * * * 

(b) For the purpose of this section two 
or more domestic corporations shall be 
deemed to be affiliated (1) if one corpora- 
tion owns directly or controls through 
closely affiliated interests or by a nominee 
or nominees substantially all the stéck of 
the other or others, or (2) if substantially 
all the stock of two or more corporations 

“is owned or controlled by the same inter- 
ests, 


Section 277 (a) of the revenue act of 
1924 provides that “the amount of in- 
come, excess: profits and war-profits 
taxes imposed by the revenue act of 1918, 
and by any such act as amended, shall 
be assessed within five years after the 
retufn was filed, and no proceeding in 
court for the’ collection of such taxes 
sshalk be begun after the expiration of 
such period.” Were the consolidated re- 
turns, made for the respondent company, 
returns of the company within the mean- 
ing of the act of 1924? 

Section 239 of the revenue act of 1918 
provides: 


That every corporation subject to taxa- 
tion under this title and every personal 
service corporation shall make a return, 
stating specifically the items of its gross 
income and the deductions and credits al- 
lowed by this title. The return shall be 
sworn to by the president, vice president 
or other principal officer, and by the treas- 
urer as assistant treasurer. 


Substantial Compliance 


With Law-Claimed 


The Board found that the return had 
heen prepared and filed in good faith, 
the names of all the companies included 
in the consolidation were made clear to 
the Commissioner and all of the “items 
of gross income and the deductions” were 
included therein, although the items of 
income and deductions might not have 
been given with sufficient detail to en- 
able the Commissioner to compute ac- 
curately the tax against the respondent 
company. Nevertheless, it held that the 
returns were a substantial compliance 
svit section 259 of the act. Appeal of 
F, A. Hail Co., Inc., 3 BT. A. 1172; Ap- 
peal of National Tank/“& Export Co., 3 
B. T. A. 1217; Appeal of Matteawan 
Manufacturing Company, 4 B. T. A. 953; 
Appeal of Kellogg Commission Co., 6 B. 
7. As TH, 


Article 637 of Regulation 45 promul- 
gated under the revenue act of 1918, pro- 
vides that: 


Subject to the provisions covering the 
determination of taxable net income of 
separate corporations, and subject ‘further 
to the elémination of intercompany trans- 
actions, the consglidated taxable net in- 


come shall be the combined net income of | 


thg several corporations consolidated. * * * 
In respect of the statement of gross in- 
come and deductions and the ‘several sched- 
ules required under form 1120, a corpora- 
tion filing a consolidated return is recuired 
to »repare and file such statements and 
scheflules in columnar form to the end that 


and deductions for each corporations in- 
cluded in the consolidation may be readily 
audited. 


The Comimissioner says that the con- 
solidated returns of Liéby, McNeill & | 
Libby for 1918 and 1919 are-not returns 
of the respondent company. In support 

this position, he argues that the re- 
pondent was not affiliated with the 


| 


| 
| 


| States Board of Tax Appeals: 


“ 


{Libby Company. Bit this does not seem 
to have been raised before the Board, or 
at least} was not determined by it. It 

|was assumed to be and treated as an 

affiliated corporation with Libby, McNeill 

& Libby. There is no contention that 

‘Libby, McNeill & Libby does not control 

|the stock and corporate activity gf the 

| respondent. 

| At any rate, the question of affiliation 

was not determined by the Board and the 

|order appealed from does net include that| 
| determination as a finding of fact or con- 
clysion of law. The sole question before 
|the ‘Board and determined by it was 

“whether the assessment and collection 

of taxes determined ag a result of the 

turns filed by the petitioner (respond- | 

}ent here) in February, 1924, are barred | 

|by the statute of limitations,” and 

| whether the order as to that question 
should be sustained or set aside. 

The Commissioner® further says that 
the consolidated returns were not re- 
|turns for the respondent because they 
did not fully comply with the statute. In 
| other words, be charges, that they were 
defective in that the income, invested 
capital and deductions were not~sepa- 
rated. But the return did include, as the 
Board found, the gross income, deduc- 
tions and credits in,totals for the con- 
solidated\gxoup, including the gross in- 
come,~deductions and credits of thg re- 
spondent. 


Returns Called Sufficient 
To Start Limitation Period 


The Commissioner relies on the cases 
lof Lucas et al. v. The Pilliod Lumber } 
Company, 281 U. S. 245; Florsheim Bros, 
Co. v. United ‘States, 280 U.S. 453; 
Thomas W. White v. Hood Rubber Co., 
1280 U.S. 453. 
‘under the established. general rule aj} 
statute of limitation runs against the 
United States only when they assent and | 
upon the conditions prescribed; and the | 
statute does not‘ begin to.run with the} 
filing of a “tentative return” or of a/| 
complete, final, unverified return because | 
they do not comply with the conditions | 
prescribed by the statute. 

But Mr. Justice Brandeis, speaking for | 
the court in the Florsheim Bros. Dry | 
Goods Company case, said: “It may be 
true that the filing of a return which 
is defective or incomplete under section 
329 is sufficient to start the running of 
the period of limitation.” At most, these 
returns were defective or incomplete, 
but were filed in good faith, and, we 
think, substantially comply with the re- | 
|quirements ef the statute. Therefore, 
|they were sufficient to start the running | 
of the statute of limitations. Appeal of | 
National Tank Export Co., 3 B. T. A. 
1172; Appeal of Matteawan Manufactur- 
ing ,Co., 4 B. T. A. 953; Kellogg Com- j 
mission Co. v. Commissioner of Internal | 
Revgnue, 6 B. T. A. 771. The order of 
the Commissioner is set aside and the 
order of redetermination of the Board 
of Tax Appeals is sustained. 


| 
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Street Car Companies 
Seek Reduced Valuatiow 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Sept. 6. 


| Unless street car companies serving 
the cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis 
are given some form of relief within*a 
few years, both of them will be unable} 
|to meet their bond interest payments, | 
witnesses for the companies to!d the| 
Minnesota Tax Commission at a recent) 
hearing. 

Under a Minnesota statute when the| 
personal property of street railway com- 
panies is situated in different taxing 
districts, its valuation is fixed by the| 
State Tax Commission. The companies | 
are seeking to have the 1929 total of 
$28,683,265 made by assessors of Ram- 
sey. and Hennepin counties reduced to! 
$12,108,614. 


The assessed valuation of the personal | 
property of a street railway company 
should be determined from the* market 
value of.its securities, a deduction being 
made on account of real estate taxes and | 
taxes on moneys and credits, the receiver 
for the Duluth Street Railway Co. told| 
the Commission. An adjustment should | 
also be made, the companies contend, on| 
account of expenditures incurred for pav- | 
jing . between re a strengthening | 
| bridges owned by others, etc. 





Virginia Fixes Value 
Of Utilities’ Propert 


Commonwealth of Virginia: 
Richmond, Sept. 6. | 

The physical property of electric light | 
and power companies in Virginia has been‘ 
assessed by the State Corporation Com- 
mission at $26,071,218. Money belong-| 
ing,to the companies was fixed at $469,- 
;716 and other intangibles at $61,002. 
Gross earnings for 1929 which are taxed 
at the rate of 1-9/40 per cent amounted 
to $21,783,108. The total State tax| 
which is imposed only on money, other | 
jintangibles and gross earnings will be | 
| $268,087. 


‘Ohio’ 


uling Is Giyen 
On Municipal Notes 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Sépt. 6. 
_ A municipality may not authorize notes | 
in anticipation off the levy of a special | 
assessment for an improvement until 
the resolution determining to proceed 
with suck improvement has béen passed, 
the Attorney General of Ohio, Gilbert 
Bettman, has advised the Bureau of In- 
spection and Supervision -of Public 
Offices, rn 





Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions on Tax Cases 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
announces his acquiescence in decisions 
of the Board of Tax Appeals, the titles, 
docket numbers and citations of which 
follow: 

Conerete Engineering Ce., 19257, 19-212; 
Electric Appliance Co., 285438, 19-707; 
Kilmer, 23987, 18-571; J. M. 
Walsh, 13150, 18-571; Joseph M. Walsh, 
34196, 18-571. ‘ 

The Commissioner ‘does not acquiesce 
in the flowing decisions of*the United 

. J. Darnell, Ine., 22314, 18-125; *Estate 
of Frank-P. Doe, 20681, 18-427; *Executors 
of Laura F. M. Doe et al., 20681, 18-427; 
“Lizzie S. Mastick, 20509, 18-42% 

"Estate tax decision, 
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THE UNITED STATE 


Index and Digest 


Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they\can 


Statute of limitations—Computation of 
filed in good faith—-1918 Act— 


The statute of limitations commenced to\run - 
of a return which was in substantial compliance wit é 
of gross income and deductiohs might not have been given with sufficient detail 
ompute the tax accurately.—Commissioner v. 


to enable the Commissioner to 
Stetson & Ellison Co. (C0. C. At 3.)—V. 


“* 
Board of Tax Appeals— 
No decisions were announced Sept. 6. 


me 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 


of other cases.—Extract from regulation 


State Tax Decisions 


California—Publi® utilities>Gross receipts tax—“Commissaries” maintained on 
ferryboats and operated by subsidiary of electric railway “company— | 

Where the ferryboats of an electric railway company were used, exclusively 
in its railway business, the receipts from restaurants, bootblack and news stands 


maintained on the boats and used only 
State gross receipts, tax; the fact that 
subsidiary, all of wh 


Daily, 2105, Sept, 8, 1930. 


Gross Receipts of Railroad’s F erry 
Lines Adjudged Subject to State Tax 


California Statute Said to Enable State to Levy on Supple-| 
mentary Businesses of Railroad 


“The California Supreme Court has 
held that under certain circumstances 
the gross receipts of an electric rail- 
way company from its ferry busi- 
ness are subject to the State tax. 
The ferryboats were held to be prop- 
erty used exclitsively by the com- 
pany in its railway” business. 

(The publication of the“full text 
of the opinion in the above case of 
San FranciscosOgkland Terminal. _ 
Railways v. Johnson was begun in 
the issue of Sept. 6.) The text con- 
cludes as follows: 


While plaintiff has not conceded, it 
has not seriously questioned, the claim 
of the appellant that if its ferryboats 
were “sed exclusively in carriage of pas- 
sengers to and from its own railroad 
line, such ferryboats would form a paYt 
of its railroadssystem and would accord- 
ingly be subject to taxes for State pur- 
poses. While section 14 of Article XIII 
of~the constitution does not mention 
ferryboats, it does give to the legislature 
‘power to ‘pass all “laws necessary to 
carry this section into effect.” The legis- 
lature, acting upon the authority and 
power thus conferred, has, among other 
enactments, passed section 3665b of the 
Political Code which provides, among 
other things, that “the term ‘operative’ 
property as used in any section of this 
code ‘shall include, in the case of railroad 
companies * * * ferryboats, tugs and car 
floats used exclusively in the operation 
of railroad btsiness.” 

Plaintiff has not attacked the consti- 
tutionality of this code section, nor ad- 
vanééd any argument, nor cited any 
authority, to the effect that its enact- 


\ment was not strictly in accordance with 


the ‘power conferred upon the legislature 
by ,the Constitution. It has confined its 
argument almost in its entirety in sup- 
port of its claim that plaintiff’s boats 
were not used exclusively in the opera- 
tion of its railroad business. In so far 
as this argument. has been directed to 
the use by plaintiff of its boats for the 
carriage of the so-called Short-Line pas- 
sengers, we are of the opinion that it is 
unsound for~ the reason, as already 
stated, that these passengers occupy prac- 
tically the same status as_ plaintiff’s 
regular passengers and that by the use 
of plaintiff's ferryboats for their car- 
riage plaintiff is using its ferry system 


|in the operation of its railroad business. 


Business Other Than 
Railroad’s Slight 


We will now pass to the discussion of 
the use of plaintiff’s ferryboats by the 
Goat Island and “pier to pier” passen- 
gers. These passengers admittedly do 
not use plaintiff’s railroad for the pur- 


| pose of reaching plaintiff’s ferryboats or 


upon leaving them. There is no evidence 
as to the number of the so-called “pier to 
pier” passengers. Evidently -no record 
was kept of this item of plaintiff’s busi- 
ness. The’ representative of ‘plaintiff 
when pressed for an answer stated that 
less than 1 per cent of the passengers 
were of this class. This, of course, proves 
nothing. There might be no more than 


a dozen or even only one such passengers | 


a year, and still the above answer would, 
be truthful. ..We-will, therefore, dismiss 
this class of passengers from further 
discussion, 


As to the Goat Island passengers, a| 


record was kept which showed that on 


7— average of 50,000 fares annually were 


| the five-year period covered 


old to this class of passengers during 


tions. While this number standing by 
itself appears large, yet when compared 


with the total number of passengers car- | 


ried by plaintiff during the same period 
of time, it is not so formidable. Leav- 
ing out of consideration the Short-Line 

ssengers, which amounted to about 


a. 
P60,000 passengers each year, plaintiff 


carried an average, during said five-year 
period, of over 10,000,000 regular pas- 


sengers per annum. The proportion of | 


peers to these regular 
passengers was [@ss than one-half of 1 
per cent. therefore, appears that 
over 99% per cent of the use to which 
plaintiff’s ferryboats were pyt was ,in 
the operation of its railroad business, 
and less than one-half of 1 per cent of 
said use was not strictly of that char- 
acter. 

Under these circumstances can it be 
said that plaintiff’s ferryboats were not 
used exclusively in the operation of its 
railroad business? In support of an af- 
firmative answer to this question, plain- 
tiff relies on the case of Lake Tahoe 
Railway and Transportation Co. v. Rob- 
erts, 168 Cal. 551, In that case the plain- 
tiff therein owned a railroad running 
from the town of Truckee to the town 
of. Tahoe, situated on -Lake Tahoe, in 
this State. At ‘Truckee its railroad con- 
nected with the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road. It also owned four steamers which 
it operated on Lake Tahoe. It had a traf- 
fic agreement with the Southern Pacific 


Goat Island-pass 


Company’ by which rail passengers of the | 


latter Company might be conveyed on 
the railroad of said plaintiff and"th its 
‘steamers to designated points on Lake 
Tahoe in either California or Nevada. 
In addition to carrying these rail.pas- 


Tax Appeal Calendar 
To Be Published Sept. 15 


The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 

eals for Oct 7, 8 and 9 was.printed in 
thé issue of Sept. 2. The next calendar 
will appear ip the issue of Sept. 15. 
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Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


hy these ac- | 


‘ 


be cut out; pasted on Standard Library- 


period of limitation—Defective return 


on the filing in good faith 


the law, although the items f 
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s of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
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| 


by the passengers, were subject to the 
the “commissaries” were operated by a 


ose stock the electric railway company owned held immia- 
terial—San Francisco-Oakland T. Railways v. Johnson. 


(Cal. Sup. Ct.)—V U.S. 


| 


/ sengers on its steamers, the Lake Tahoe! 
| Railway and Transportation Company 
carried goods and passengers in said 
steamers between different points on the 
lake situated in both Nevada and Cali- 
fornia. Forty-five per cent of the gross 
receipts from the operation of its 
| Steamers was obtained from this purely 
| local traffic. In the Winter months the 
railroad entirely suspended operations, 
but the steamers continued in business, | 
carrying passengers, freight and express. | 


~The State Board of Equalization | 
classified the steamers as operative prop- | 
erty and sought to*subject them to a tax 
upon their entire gross receipts for State | 
purposes. It was held by this coeurt that 
said steamboats were not used exclu- 
sively by the Lake, Tahoe Railway and 
Transportation Company in its railroad | 
business and, therefore, was not subject 
; to taxation for State purposes. 


Facts in Lake Tghoe Case 
Held Not to Apply 


We think the facts in the Lake Tahoe 
| case are materially different from those 
in the present actions. There the local 
| business comprised 45) per cent of the 
; entire business transacted by the Lake | 
{ Tahoe Railway and Transportation Com- | 
pany by means of its steamers,’ and) 
; .ormed a substantial and material part of | 
| its business and income. Here the pas-| 
|sengers from Goat Island, as we have 
already seen, represented less in num- 
| ber than one-half of 1 per cent of the 
| whole number of -passengers carried by 
| plaintiff on its ferryboats, and as com- 
pared with the total number of passen- 
gers using plaintiff’s boats were but a 
small and insignificant proportion of | 
plaintiff’s entire ferry business. With 
this diversity of facts in the two cases, 
| we are not prepared to accept the Lake 
| Tahoe case as a final determination of 
| the questions involved in the present | 
| actions. | 


We think plaintiff places too great a 
reliance upon the Lake Tahoe case in 
support of its contention herein. That 
case must be read in the light of the facts 
then before the court, and it was never 
|intended by this court in its decision | 
| therein to settle all questions which | 
migMt arise in the future as to the status | 
of property primarily used as operative | 
| property, but which was also used inci- | 
| dentally for other purposes. 


Opinion on Ruling 
| Previously Expressed 


| This court had occasion to express its 
views upon the scope of the decision in 
| the Lake Tahoe case in thease of Great 
| Western Power Comyany v. City of Oak- 
land, 189 Cal. 649, wherein, on page 655 | 
of its opinion, are to be found the fol- 
lowing statements: 
| “The question as to wheth@r or not 
|the said steam-heating plant of the 
plaintiff, used as it is alleged to be, pri- 


’ 
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vania press, 1930, 30-18896 
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Reprinted from Journal of agricvitural 
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Thompson, George Washington. A practi- 
cal treatise on abstracts and titles, with 
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Thorington, James. Refraction of the 
human eye and methods of estimating 
the refraction, including a section on the 
fitting of spectacles and eye-glasses, by 
-.. 2d ed., rev., 322 illustrations, - 28 
of whitch are colored. 406 p. Philadel- 
phia, Blakiston, 1930. 3830-18525 

Thorpe, Leslie Aaron. A text book on avi- 
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San Francisco, Aviation press, 1929. | 

30-18533 

Viavi company. How to use Viavi; di-! 
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illus. San Francisco, The Viavi co., 1929. 

. : 30-18528 

Vrangel, Petr Nikolaevich. The memoirs 
of General Wrangel, the last commander- 
in-chief of the Russian national army, 
translated by Sophie ‘ioulston. 356 p., 
illus. _N. Y., Duffield, 1930. 30-18888 

Weston, Paul Edwin. . . . The reactigns of 
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tion and notes by Walter Lock. (West- 
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Bond, John. Saint Alcohol, by... 72 p, 
illus. Washington, The Independence 
publishing co., 1930. 30-18749 

Bonner, Robert Johnson. The admiristra- 
tion of justice from Homer to Aristotle, 
by . .. and Gertrude Smith. v. 1. Chi- 
eago, The Univ. of Chicago press, 1930. 
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and fix this class of property as non- | 
{operative property and not subject to | 





marily for the generation, transmission 
and sale of electricity and after which 
use the steam heat thereby developed 
being thereafter sold and distributed as 
'a by-product, is to be classed as opera- 
tive or nonoperative property within the 
intent and meaning of the State Consti- 
tution, is an interesting inquiry and is 
one not altogether covered or concluded 
by the previous decisigns of this court in 
| the cases of Lake Tahoe Railway Co. v. 
Roberts, 168 Cal. 551, Ann. Cas. 1916E, 
1196, 143 Pac. 786, and Suthern. Pacific 
a ‘ Richardson, 181 Cal. 280, 184 
‘ac. 3.” 


not be. governed by any narrow rules of 
interpretation in construing the above 
section of the Constitution, but, on the 
other hand, will give to that section a 
broad and liberal construction in decid- 
{ing “questions relating to property 
which the State claims th@ exclusive 
|right to tax.” 


76, this court said, on page 78 of its 
opinion: “The words relieving public 
service and certain other corporations 
from local taxation must be given fair 
and reasonable interpretation ‘without 
any definite leaning to the side of the 
taxing power.’ 


interpretation given by the Supreme 
Court of the United States to the Fed- 
eral Workmen’s Compensation Act in 
classifying instrumentalities which are 
used in interstate commerce. A similarly 
broad and reasonable poey should be 
followed in deciding queStions relating to 
property which the State claims the ex- 
clusive right to tax. The prime requisite 
for property properly classified as ‘oper- 
ative’ is that it shall be used in the con- 
duct of the business of one of the corpo- 
rations enumerated in.subdivision (a) of 
section 14 of article XIII of the Consti- 
tution.. (Lake Tahoe Railway, etc., Co. 
v. Roberts, 168 Cal, 553, 148 Pac. 786.)” 
The case of San Bernardino v. State 
Board of Equalization, supra, was not 
only decided subsequent to the decision 
in the Lake Tahoe case, but, as will be 
noted, the court ruled upon the Lake 
Tahoe’ case in support of its conclusion 
reached in the latter case. 


Ferryboats Adjudged Part 
Of Railroad-System 


In the light of these recent decisions, 
ee are ‘of the opipas that it would not 
; conform to the policy therein announced 
| by the court to hold that the exceedingly 
limited use to which plaintiff’s ferry- 
boats are put in the carriage of the few 





Goat Island passengers should determine | 


é 


{ 
»~ 


This cdurt has also held that it will | 


In San Bernardino v. | 
State Board of Equalization, 172 Cal. | 


“This court has followed the liberal | 


taxation for State purposes. We are| 
| fully persuaded that it never was the 
intent of the framers of this constitu- 
tional amendment, nor of the people 
| when they adopted it, to enact a law by 


| the terms of which a line of ferryboats | 


|that devoted its entire service to the 
| transportation of its railroad passengers 
|should be classed as operative property 
| and accordingly subject to taxation for 
State purposes while another system of 
ferryboats, devoted to precisely the same 
use as the first, except th 
sional nonrailroad passenger might 
; travel thereon, would be held to be 
property taxable exclusively for local 
|purposes. One of the fundamental &nd 
| basic principles of taxation is that a tax 
| to be valid should be equal in its burdens 
and uniform in its operation. 
of El Dorado v! Meiss, 100 Cal. 268; San 


| The construction which the plaintiff asks 
|us to place upon this section of the 
Constitution’ would be in direct conflict 
with this salutary and just rule. 


| ferryboats of the plaintiff must be held 
to be a necessary and constituent part of 
plaintiff’s railroad system and, there- 
fore, they were correctly classified bythe 
Board of Equalization as operative prop- 
erty subject to taxation for State pur- 
| poses, 

_ We are not without precedent in refus- 
ing to give to the term “used exclusively 
the narrow interpretation insisted upon 
by plaintiff. Other courts, when con- 
fronted with the problem of determining 
the meaning of this term, have declared 
that the term should be reasonably con- 
strued, having in mind the object of the 
provision, and in furtherance of its 
underlying intent. This is well illus- 
trated in those cases in which tax exemp- 
tion was sought for property used for 
religious, educational or charitable pur- 
poses. In our discussion we will limit 
ourselves to those cases in which the con- 
stitutional or statutory provisions re- 
quire that the property involved shall be 
“used exclusively” for the particular 
purpose by virtue of which exemption is 
claimed. 
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the court held that a Jewish synagogue 
was used exclusively for purposes of 
public worship, so as to be exempt from 
taxation, though the janitor with his 
wife and grandchild had living quarters 
on the top floor of the synagogue. In so 
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Customs Court Allows : 
‘Claims for Fire Damage 
New York, Sept. 6.—The United States 


losses by importers, resulting from the 


Lloyd steamer “Muenchen.” Duty re- 
ported by the Max Tannenbaum Cn 
chinaware, imported by Graham 
Zenger, Inc.; buttons, imported by the 
Helmar Import & Novelty Co., Inc.; wool 
cloth, imported by J. Mercier; tissue 
paper, imported by the Quality Art Nov; 
elty €o., Inc.; and glassware, im ‘ 
by the Modern Braid Company. (Claims 
Nos. 2033-35382, etc.) af 
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The Determination of Hour Control for 
Adequate Fire Protection in the Major 
Cover Types of the California Pine Re- 
gion—Technical Bulletin No. 209, August, 
1930. United States Department of aay 
culture. Price, 10 cents. Agr. 30- 

Diatomaceous Earth, Granular, Calci S 
Specification—AMSC 74, Compiled © an 
Promulgated by the American Marine 
Standards Committee. Price,.5 cents. 


| Public Roads, ‘A Journal Highway Re- 


search—Vol. 11, No. 6, gst, 1930. Bu- 





| reau of Public Roads, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Subscription — 
price, $1 per year. (Agr. 18-322) 
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to Accompany the Course of Study for 
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R. Palmer, Superintendent, Bismarck, 
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Determination of the prelicense cost 
‘of ‘the $55,000,000 Conowingo power de- 
velopment on the Susquehanna River in 
‘Maryland and Pennsylvania will be a 
step nearer when a report on the value 
éf lands owned by the licensee outside 
she project boundaries is received from 
War Department engineers, it was stated 
orally Sept. 6 on 
Fower Commission. ; 

The following information was fur- 
tished orally for the Commission: 

The license for this interstate hydro- 


electric project is held jointly by Phila- | 


delphia Electric Power Co., | controlling 
the property in Pennsylvania, and the 
Susquehanna Power Co., controlling the 
Maryland interests. ; 

Efforts to establish the prelicense cost 
of the project, which will have an ulti- 
mate capacity of 594,000 horsepower, 
have been more or less at a standstill 
since the early part .of 1927, when a 
hearing was held and it developed that 
the boundaries of the project had not 
been definitely established and hence no 
determination could be made. 

Since that time the boundaries have 
been defined and the licensees have had 


real estate experts make an inventory|pany from the time of the retirement|owners of the New England G 


termination Will Be Step 
When War De- 
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Annuities - 


AuTHorizeo STATEMENTS ONLY 
Pus.isHen’ WitnovT ComMMENT 


Are Prosexm Hererx, Berne’ 
BY ‘Tue Unity StaTes DAIy 


Insurance 


|New Hampshire Utility Found _|Kansas Provides |Auto Transportation Insurance |Annuities Used - 
To Be Controlled in New York! No Insurance for 


, 


Interest o 
After Institution 
Witness 


“The interest rate charged on’ an obii- 
gation of $2,900,000 of the New Hamp- 
shire Gas and Electric Company to the 


n Obligation of Firm to association Rediced| 


‘State of New Hampshire: Concord, Sept. 6 


of Investigation, 
Testifies: 


at a later date it was decided that this 
was not a proper obligation of the New 
Hampshire company and the charge was: 


ing of Policies 
| written off the books. 


State Structures 


| Statutes Said to Indicate In- 
3 tent Toward Fire Preven- -. 
tion Rather Than Carry-| 


The. endorsement required by the State 
Department of Public Works in. connec- 
tion wi liability and property damage 
insurance policies filed by auto trans- 


New England Gas and Electric Asso-| + 17, Clinton testified that advances to 
ciation was reduced from 8 pér cent to 6 coveithe financial transactions were 
per cent immediately after the New|made by the Manson Securities Trust. 


Hampshire Public Service Commission | When asked if the relations between the 


iain Eee vad he New England G 
instituted its invgstigation of the util | Mamoes Shoe nat oe aubtir tind: fel. 


ties, according to testimony before the! it, . the witness said: it was his under- 


portation companies, whereby the insur- 
ance company agrees to pay any final 
judgment for “damage to property, other 
than the assured’s,” has been held by 
Assistant Attorney General E. W, An- 
derson to make the insurer liable for 


State of Kansas: 

: Topeka, Sept. 6. 
Kansas statutes do not authorize the 

| purchase of fire insurance covering State 

j buildings, accdrding to an opinion of the 

| Attorney General, W, A. Smith, Sept. 2 


wae 


Opinii in State of Washington Says Term ‘Damage’ Is 
.Broad Enough to Include Indemnity for Prop- 
ts erty ‘Lost, Strayed or Stolen’ ‘ 


State of Washington: Olympia, Sept. 6.° 


in our opinion, have been to enlarge the 
covergge to include articles Jost in trans- 
sit. 
Significance in section 7128. The “loss” 
it speaks of consists of the damage or 
injury vaused to the assured by the hap- 
pening of: the peril insured against. 
that sense “loss” and “damage” “are 
synonymous and interchangeable . terms. 
Axelrod v. Pierron, 297 S. W. (Mo.) 151; 
In re Pittsburgh, 90 Atl. (Pa.) *329; 


he term “loss” is not used in that 


In} 


behalf of the Federal | 


Commission the treasurer of the-com- 
| panies, DeWitt Clinton. 

The testimony developed the following 
facts under direct examination by Louis | 
E. Wyman, special counsel for the State | 
in the Commission’s inquiry: 


standing that all of the common stock |i" Teply to an inqu from the State 
lof the New England Gas was held by the | Business Manager, H. R. Rhodes. . The 
Manson Trust. He said the certificates |TUling follows in full text: j 
of the Manson Trust were held \in the | Your recent inquiry whether there is 
name of E. T. Edmunds, who. works in |@2y provision on,the statute books that 
Mr. Hopson’s office in New York. Mr. |permits or prevents the carrying of fire 





| The $2,900,000 obligation represented | 
what was described as an “open account” | 
between the two organizations and was | 
developed by the retirement in 1926 of! 
$1,394,000 of 6 per cent bonds, which} 
were due in 1945, and the retirement of 


| preferred. stock of the New Hampshire | 


|Gas and Electric Company. 
The bonds were’ ordered retired at a| 


|meeting of directors held at the office | 
lof C. H. Hopson in New York City. Mr. | 
| Hopson is vice president and treasurer of 
the Associated Gas and Electric Com- 
| pany. | 
| The & per \cent interest charge was| 
|made against. the New Hampshire com-| 





Clinton, testified that Mr. Edmunds was |msurance on ‘buildings \at the. various 
a:nominee for some one, that he was not | State institutions is" received. ; 
a man of sufficient means to own the| Im response, I would advise that I find 
stock personally, but the witness did not | no statute directly bearing upon this mat- 
know who Mr. Edmunds might repre-|ter. R. S. 76-125, makes it the duty @f 
sent as nominee. jthe Boand of Administration to provide 
V F wheal |at each State institution under its charge 
otes Fr orwarde jadequate and ready means of protection 
From New York against Bs aod to centro proper 
abe. o }means. of escape for inmates and attend- 
toe tne odds ail totes “passed by | ants: * */* and to establish and enforce 
the New-Hampshire company in conduct |tigid rules and regulations by which the 
ing. its corporate business were prepared | C@nger of fire shall be minimized, and 
in New York and forwarded to New|Prevent, as far-as possible, injury to 
Hampshire for execution by means of|the persons of the inmates and loss or 
the exercise of proxies. He said he had|4éstruction ‘of the property of the State. 
never heard of any contract between the|R. S. 76-132, makes it the duty of the 
as and| Board of Administratiqn, the superin- 


and appraisal of the lands outside the! yntil July 1, 1930, when Mr. Clinton|Electric Association and the Associated | tendents and chief executive officers of 


project limits, 


their agreed value from the $7,170,000 


originally claimed as the prelicense cost | reduction was made for all subsidiartes of benefit from retirement of the 


of the development. 
; Appraisal Is Referred 


The appraisal of the real estate men 
has been referred to the office of the Dis- 
tries Engineer of the War Department in 
Baltimore. The District Engineer in- 
vited the Maryland and Pennsylvania 
Public Service commissions to partici- 
pate in verifying and approving the ap- 
praisal. : p 

When the value of the nonproject prop- 
erty has been established it will be sub- 
tracted from the prelicense cost as first 
claimed, and the balance will then be 
subject to examination. Submission of 
a report by the War Department officials 
is, therefore, the first preliminary action 
essential to finding the amount of the 
licensees’ investment in the development 
prior to the issuing of the license. 

At the time of the hearing in 1927, 
conducted by representatives of the two 
State commissions and the Federal Power 
Commission, the counsel for the two 
licensee corporations argued that the 
project limits had not been established. 
A considerable area of land was neces- 
sary for the development and the licen- 
sees or their predecessors bought, in 
some instances large farms, some of 
which had been improved. Much of this 
land. was not necessary to the project, 
but the farmers would not sell small 
portions of their holdings. 


Construction Completed 


The counsel for the licensee suggested 
that since“the boundaries had not been 
established it would be impossible to de- 

_cide on the actual prelicense cost of the 

project and that it would be best to 
postpone ‘the finding until the develop- 
ment was completed. The matter was 
taken under advisement and the hearing 
adjourned without action. 

Construction was completed and the 
first generator put in service Mar. 1, 
1928, after which date the licensees filed 
maps showing the location of the project 
boundaries and then had the appraisal 
made. 


with a view to deducting |<;iq he received orders to reduce the|Gas and Electric Company. 


|eharge to 6 per cent. He said a similar 


the New England association. 


| Premium Paid by 


|New Hampshire Company - 

| The New Hampshire company paid a 
|premium of $69,700 in connection with 
ithe retirement of its 1,945 bonds. The 
standing of the company at the time was 
such that it could have borrowed $1,500,- | 
000 at 5 per cent in the open market, ac- | 
cording to the witness. 


| The ‘record at the directors’ meeting 
|at which the original bonds were ordered 
retired showed that three directors were | 
present. They were Mr, Hopson, John| 
|M. Daly and J. I. Mange. The witness 
\identified Mr. Daly as a vice president 
lof the Associated Gas and Electric Com 
|pany and said he had been a director, | 
but the witness was not sure whether | 
|Mr. Daly still held a directorship. Mr.| 
Mange was identified as president and 
|a director of the same company. 1 


| _ The New Hampshire Gas and Electric | 
Company paid two common stock divi- 
dends of $75,000 each in 1926: At that 


ime the owner of the stock was shown | 


| 


' 


las R. N. Thompson, of 61 Broadway; New| 


; York City. The office address of the | 


|were true that the ultimate result of 


jall institutions under the control thereof 
Mr. Clinton testified that a possible| to see that all public buildings are well 
New | cared for. and properly preserved and 
ampshire company’s bonds might ac-:kept in sanitary condition. 
crue by improvement to credit through | 
the retirement of senior obligations and | 
the issuance of junior obligations, al-} 
though he also said the company might} 
have sold 5 per cent bonds to the public. , 

Mr. Wyman asked the witness if it} 


Prevention Not Insurance Sought 

The statute first mentioned indicates 
the. legislative intent 
prevention rather- than to insurance. 
Futther, it is my: recollection that in 
the past, one or more bills to provide 
the bond transaction was to benefit the|for insurance of State buildings have 
Associated Gas and Electric Company,/been offered in the legislature and have 
and M¥® Clinton replied that so far as|been defeated. The fact that insurance 


|the owners of the companies were the has not been carried upon State build- 


same.it was true. d ings in the past’affords strong grounds 
The ’ State requested Mr. Clinton to) for believing that the*public officials are 


produce the original 5 per cent bond) not authorized to procure fire insurance 
or the cremation certificate. jupon State property. And it is my,;opin- 


ee > ‘ion that. this is the case. If the legis- 
State Is Given Latitude lature had considered a policy of carrying 
In Fixing Fire Rates 


fire insurance desirable, it appears most 
probable that it would have clearly pro- 
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Oklahoma Rules All Sources of util Nov. 17. (IV U. S. Daily, 1902.) 


- | The information which Mr. Berry held 
Income May Be Considered the Board is entitled to obtain from the 


|to involve an expenditure of $100,000, 
|according to the Secretary of the State 
|Insurance Board, A. L, Roark. ° 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Sept. 6. 


The State Insurance Board has authority 


o resort. to fire) 


vided for the carrying of such insurance. : 


| insurance companies is estimated by them | 


which in the course 9f such transporta- 
tion is physically destroyed, impaired or 
lost through the negligence of the’ in- 
sured. . 

Mr. 
“damage,” as used. in the Transporta- 


physical impairment. There is no dis- 
tinction between a total loss to a shipper 
through -complete destruction of prop- 
erty, he stated, and such a loss to the 
ishipper through the property: being lost, 
strayed or stolen while in possession of 
| the transportation company. The opin- 
j}ion, which was given to the State In- 


follows in full text: 


Dear Sir: You have forwarded a com- 
munication from the Department of Pub- 


an endorsement required by the Depart- 
ment in connection with policies of lia- 
biity and property damage’ insurance 


panies under se¢tion 5, chapter 111, Laws 
;of 1921 (sec. 6931, R. C. S.). 
Insurance Is Required 

Of Transportation Company 


This section provides in part: 
| “The Commission shall, in the grant- 
ing of. certificates to operate any auto 





| transportation company, for transport- | 


|ing persons .and/or property for com- 
| pensation, require the owner or operator 
to first procure liability and property 
|damage igsurance from a company li- 
icensed to make liability insurance in the 
| State of Washington * * * on each motor 
[propelled vehicle used or to be used in 
|transporting persons, and/or property, 
|for compensation, in the amount of not to 
exceed $5,000 for any recovery for per- 
sonal injury by one person and not less 
than $10,000 and in such additional 
amount as the Commission shall deter- 
mine, for all perSons receiving, personal 
injuny by reason of one act of negligence 
and not to exceed $1,000 for damage to 
propert, of any ‘person other than the 
j assured, * * *,” 

The poliey endorsement is in part as 
follows: 

“In consideration of the premium stated 
|in the policy to which this endorsement 


! 
| 


property being transported for others | 


Anderson ruled that the term | 


tion. Act is broad enough to in¢lude in- | 
demnity for lost articles as_well as for | 


surance Commissioner, H. 0. Fishback, | 


lice Works requesting our!construction of ! 


filed with’ it by auto transportation com- | 


Associated Gas and Electric Company is | to consider all sources of income of fire 


jat the same place. The witness said 
jthat Mr. Thompson was not a man of} 
such financial means as to enable him | 
j|to hold such a large block of stock, but | 
|that he was the nominee of some one | 
unknown to the witness. Mr. Clinton | 
also testified that in his opinion, after 
|e¢xamining reports filed with the Com- 
|mission, the New Hampshire company’s 
|earnings were not sufficient to warrant 
the payment of such dividends. 


| 
Following Mr. Clinton’s testimony, | 
Robert G. Dodge, counsel for the util- 
ities, stated to the Commission that from | 
the time of acquisition in 1924 to the| 
time of the organization of the New Eng- 
land Gas and Electric Association in 1926 
|the real owner of the Portsmouth Power 
Company (now the New Hampshire* Gas 


insurance companies in determining 
whether they are entitled to an increase 
in rates in Oklahoma City due to the 
development of the Oklahoma City oil 
field, the Attorney General, J. Berry 
King, 
Board. Mr. King also held that the In- 
surance Board can demand from the com- 
panies such information as will show all 
sources of their income. 

Mr. King’s opinion was in response to 
a request made by the Board after pro- 
tests on the proposed rate increase «had 
been submitted by representatives of 
Oklghoma City. A hearing on the ap- 
plication set for Aug. 15 was postponed 


has ruled in an opinion to the! 


Mr. Berry’s opinion was based on the|is attached, the comp&ny hereby waives | 
|same grounds as his ruling of Dec. 13, la description of the vehicles to be insured | 
1929, in which he held that workmen’s|hereunder and agrees. to pay any final | 
;compensation rates should not be com-/ judgment for personal “injury, including | 
puted upon underwriting profits alone, | death resulting therefrom, and/or dam- | 
|but should include consideration of other | age to property, other than the assured’s, | 
| sources of income (IV U. S. Daily, 2788).|cays-d by any and all motor vehicles | 

In Mr. Berry’s opinion the decisions | and/or trailers and semitrailers and/or | 
‘of the Kansas Supreme Court in the | other equipment operated by the assured | 
cases of Aetna Insurance Co. v. Travis, | Pursuant to its certificate of rublic con- | 
|257 Pae, 337, and Aetna Insurance Co, | Venience and necessity issued by the De- | 
|v. Travis, 259 Pac. 1068, are controlling | partment of Public Works of Washing- | 
because ‘they were decided under a Kan-|ton in accordance with chapter 111, Ses- | 
|sas statute similar to the Oklahoma-stat-| sion Laws of 1921, within the limits set | 
jute. In those cases it was held that in forth in the schedule shown hereon,, and | 
| determining “profits” of stock fire insur- further agrees that upon its failure to | 
|ance companies consideration should be | P8Y amy such final judgment such judg- 
| given to all their earnings. jment creditor may maintain an action | 
in any court of competent jurisdiction to | 
|compel suth payment. Nothing con-| 


Turner v. Woodward, 51 S. E. (Ga.) 762. 
In one sense it is true “loss” means the 
physical loss: or losing of a thimg and 
“damage” means physical impairment 
(Illinois: Central v. Smith, 80 So. 776), 
but that is not its connotation in insur- 
ance law. | 

It is necessary only, therefore, to con- 
|sider whether the term “damage,” as 
used in the transportation act, is broad 
enough to include indemnity for lost arti- 
|cles as well as for physieal impairment. 
We are inclined to think it is, or at least 
that it was the legislative intent to so’ 
provide.’ In the opinion of Oct. 6, 1921,| 
'we said: 
| “The purpose of this provision is to} 
| protect the traveling public and others | 
from any loss by reasorf of the negligent 
operation of auto stages.” 

This would be applicable to the ship- 
ping public as well. We referred to 
| traveling. public ‘in that opinion because | 
| we were there particularly concerned with 
\liability for ‘baggage. : 

The term “damage” would, beyond 
question, include the physical destruction 
| of goods, and we can see no distinction | 
| between a total loss to the shipper 
|through the complete destruction of 
| property and such a loss to the shipper 





! 


| 


|ferred annuities: 





| through the property being lost, strayed | 
| or stolen while in possession-of the trans- | 
| portation company. | 


| 4 


“Damage” is “loss, injuty or deteriora- | 
‘tion, caused by the negligence, design | 
'or.accident of one person to another, 
:in respect of the latter’s person or prop- | 
erty.” Black’s Law Dictionary. 

| . As ordinarily empleyed, it is the in- | 
demnity recoverable by a person who has | 
sustained injury to his person, property | 
or relative rights throygh the act or de- 
|fault of another. Wood v.. Security Ins. 
|Co., 198 N. W. (Neb.) 573. i 


} 


! injured party for the breach of a con- 
tract or duty. Bremhorst -v. Phillips 
| Coal Co., 211 N. W.. (Iowa) 898, 

| We are, therefore, of the opinion that 
|under the statute and endorsement in 
|} question the insurer may be held liable | 
for property being transported for others | 
| which in the course of'!such transporta- | 
!tion is physically destroyed, impaired,or | 
ae through negligence of the insured. | 


State Regulation 


—of— 
Public Utilities 


California 


The Railroad Commission of California | 
has announced: 

Phere has been filed with the Commis- 
sion by F. W. Gomph, joint agent for 27 
steam and electric railroads operating in! 
California, an application seeking ‘author- 
ity to publish rules and regulations setting 
forth methods for -determining the charac- 
ter and description of petroleum and pe- 
troleum products transported between | 
points in California. The rules to be es- 
tablished would conform with those: placed 


| 
| 





- It. means pecuniary compensation or }portance and scope. 
indemnity which the law awards to an) jt 


| interest were higrher, 


Held to Cover Lost Articles By Many to Meet 
Needs of OldAge 


Eight.Comp a nies Said -to 
Show Annual Premium In- 


comé Amounting to More 
. | Than $33,000,000 


Recognming the necessity of financial 
protection for old age, many persons 
are purchasing annuities from life insur- 
ance companies, eight of which have an 
annual premium income of more than 
$33,000,000 from annuity policies, 
cording to an oral statement Sept. 5 by 
the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
Ethelbert Stewart, of the Department of 
Labor. / ; 

The popularity of this form of protec- 
tion is affected, however, by the tendency 
for youth to discount the future-and to 
delay taking out such policies, it was 
pointed out. The cost is higher when 
the prospective anriuitant is older, and 
often when a pérson reaches an age at 
which he begins to give serious considera- 
tion to his old age, he may find the cost 
prohibitive or his family responsibilities 
too great to allow him to buy 4n annuity. 

The following further information was 
furnished by Mr. Stewart: 

Two of eight Karge insurance com- 
panies have found that immediate an- 
nutties are quite popular among older 
people, while younger ones take out de- 
A third organization 
finds that single premium annuities pro- 
viding for immediate income have not 
been very popular. However, the annual 
premium annuities providing for a de- 
ferred income, commencing at ages 50, 
55, 60 or 65, have been popular. 

Another company found that the indi- 
vidual life annuity is not a popular form 
of contract in this country at present 
because, of the relatively high interest 
yield on safe investments and because 
an endowment at 60 or 65, under which 
life insurance and old age income may 
be combined, is more attractive. Two 
ather companies reported: annuities as 
not very popular and _ still another found 
them moderately so. 


Increasing im Importance 
Four organization, however, believe 
the annuity business is increasing in im- 
One company says 
is’ keeping pace with other lines. of 
insurance, and another states that while 
immediate anntities are showing only a 
normal growth, deferred annuities are 

becoming very popular. ’ 


One company relates the development 
of annuities to the condition of the money 


|market, stating that wifile they are .in- 


creasing in.importance, the increase is 
not .rapid, In the past, when rates of 
annuities were 


||rarely sought, but with the fall in. the 


rate of interest there is an increasing 


|temdency among older people to invest 


in annuities, the company said. 


One company, which also writes group 
annuity contracts for employers to cover 


|the employes, having 39 such contracts 


in force covering 37,389 employes, when 
approached by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics for information, was somewhat 


| pessimistic as regards individual deferred 


annuities but said there is a growing 
tendency to provide. for old age by the 
purchase of endowment insurance which 
matures at 60 or 65. - The insured has 
the right to have the endowment paid in 
installments or as a life annuity instead 
of any one sum at maturity. 


Industry Uses Annuities 


ac- |? 


a 


’ 


¥ 
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Applications for Radio Licenses 
Granted by Federal Commission 


t | . Where payment is made in installments 
i i ‘ |in .effect several years ago by order of | ‘ 
jenn in ne ene Se any Sa | te Interstate Commerce ‘Commission. in |OF @s an annuity, ssecording = the com- 
bom, mor the Violation of any 0 ©! connection with movements under the jur-|Pany, it is practically a deferred- an- 
provisions thereof, by the assured, shall | jsdiction of the Federal body. The re-|nuity with life insurance benefits. As it 
relieve the companv from liability here-| classification of the petroleum products will| is mot possible to know which policy- 
under or from the payment of any such! bring about many .changes, most of them | holders will elect to have the endowment 
judgment.” {resulting in increases in the charges by} 


A clause in the license provided that and Electric Company) was the Asso- 


the prelicense cost was to be determined ciated Gas and Electric Company. 
jointly by the Maryland and Pennsylva- | Common Stock Owned 
nia Public Service Commissions and the | 


| 
Federal agency. A time limit was set, | By Association 


however, under which the Federal] Power | 


Commission was to decide on the pre- 
license investment if there were no 
agreement within six months after the 
license was granted. The license was is- 
sued Feb. 20, 1926, and no decision had 
been reached in six months, whereupo 
the license was twice amended and the 
time jimit extended to Apr. 30, 1927. 
For the State organizations to have 


an official part in the cost finding it will) 


now be necessary to amend the license 
again. But it is the intention of the 
Power Commission staff to consult the 
State commissions in the matter regard- 
less of whether there is an amendment. 
The history of the project goes back 


to 1825 when a canal company obtained | 


water rights.at the site and along the 
Susquehanna River. The canal, after 
being abandoned as a transportation 
agency, was used to convey water for 
operating water wheels. The company 
was known as the Proprietors of Susque- 
hanna Canal and its stock was evaluated 
in pounds, shillings and pence. In order 
to obtain right of way and water rights, 
the licensee for the Conowingo project 
acquired the stock of the old canal prop- 
erty. 

The actual installed capacity of the de- 
velopment was 378,000 horsepower as of 
January, 1929, when seven units of 54,000 

orsepower each had been completed. 
Four more units are planned which will 
bring the total capacity to 594,000 horse- 
power. The project, in respect to equip- 
ment, compares favorably with the Ni- 
agara Falls project on the American 
side, although the, continuous horsepower 
is considerably less. 


Road Materials Tested 


In Pennsylvania Laboratory | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| employes. A ‘sound-proof room was pro- | 


vided for a huge machine 


that tests 
brick, known as the “rattler.” 


Bricks are 


volled about in a metal chamber, literally | 
bombarded. with heavy shot and sub-| 


jected to all manner of wear to deter- 
k: how they may he expected to stand 
up im traffic. 

A research laboratdry is constantly 
utilized by engineers to improve exist- 


ing standards and study various prob- | 


‘ems. entering into highway construction, 
maintenance and operation. Design of 


toad markers, signs and safety devices | 
a function of this branch, which also. 


s 
AD uard rail under actual conditions. 
The visibility of paint and its wearing 


qualities, when used for markers on pave- | 


ment, are closely scrutinized by test en- 
gineers. This laboratory originated the 

jee of chemically treating cinders 
or use on icy highways, treating them 


Mr. Dodge also stated that prior to 
Sept. 3 all the facts were not known to 
himself and Mr. Clinton, and added that | 
it was his understanding that the same 
interests now own or contrdl the New| 
England Gas and Electric Association | 
and the Associated Gas and Electric Com- | 
pany. The common stock of the New 
Hampshire company, he said, is owned 
now by the association, a Massachusetts 
trust formed to meet certain prohibitions | 
with respect to issuance of securities by | 
foreign corporations in that State. 

Throdugh continued examination of Mr. 
Clinton it was brought out that a single 
bond of $1,394,000 bearing interest at 5| 
| per cent was issued to take the place of 
the 6 per cent bonds, and this single 
bond was pledged as collateral against | 
the open account for which the New! 
Hampshire company was paying 8 per 
cent interest up to July 1. 

At the time the 6 per cent bonds were 
recalled premiums were paid in the total | 
amount of $119,700 for the redemption 
of the bonds and retirement of preferred | 
stock at the same time. Mr. Clinton said 
that this amount originally was charged 
against the New Hampshire utility, but | 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretations of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
trolleP General follow: 

A-33095. (S) Real estate—Purchases— 
Tax liens. When the grantor of land to be 


acquired under the act of Mar. 1, 1911, 36|k 


Stat. 961, as amended, has executed a deed 
conveying title to the United States, and 
the Attorney General has approved the title 
| subject only to the payment of taxes the 
| taxes may be paid from the amount agreed 
‘upon as the purchase price and the balance 
| paid. to. the grantor provided his assent 
thereto is clearly shown., (Aug. 26, 1930.) 
A-31618. Contracts—Increased costs— 
Supplemental agreement. When a contract 


contains an express stipulation as to the} 


|for public point-to-point 
nection with other stations operated by! 
‘zk. C 


| 11,680 


Applications for broadcast and. wire- 
less permits granted by the Federal 


Radio Commission have just been an-| 


nounced as follows: 
Applications granted: 


R. C.-A. Comunications, Inc., Kahuku, T. | 


H., granted construction permit to install 
new high frequency transmitter to be used 
service in con- 


C. A., 7,520 ke., 80 kw. 
struction permit to install new 80 kw. 
transmitter to operate on frequency of 
ke., to communicate with Bolinas 
and Los Angeles, Calif., Japan, Fiji Islands 
and Manila, P. I. 

American Radio News Corp., Denver, 
Colo,. granted construction permit for ra- 
diotelegraph broadcast service on low fre- 


Granted con- 


quency (95 to 99 ke.), to be used for si-/| 


multaneous operation of a number of re- 
ceiving printer instruments located through- 
out the country, 10 kw. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
granted construction permit, 5,600 ke., 3,484 
ke., brown chain, 400 w.; 278 ke., 15 w. 


Newark, N. J., granted constyuction per- | 


mit as above. 

Universal Aviation Corp., airplane NC- 
801-E, granted license, frequency 5,600, 3,484 
ke., brown chain, 500 w. 

KKB, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Sherwood, 
Oreg., granted construction permit; call- 
ing, 5,525, 11,050,.16,580, 22,100 ke.; work- 
ing, 4,116, 6,515, 8,630, 11,020, 11,980, 11,- 
140, 11,200, 16,900, 22,160 ke., 1,500 w. 

KHA, Alaska Packers Assn., near Uyak 
Post Office, Alaska, granted license for 
eoastal service; calling, 500 ke.; working, 
460 ke., Al and A2 emission. Radiotele- 
phond: Calling and working, 2,428 ke., A3 
emission; 
Government station at Kanakaukuak, 227 


| ke., working with other commercial stations 


in same vicinity, Al and A2; 200 w. KYK, 
same company, Karluk, Alaska, granted li- 
cense coastal, 2,428 ke. calling and work- 
ing; point-to-point, 3,178 ke., 50 w., A3 emis- 
sion, 50 w. 

WI10XAC, Atlantic Broadeasting Corp., 
portable, New York City, granted license for 


| transmitter to be used as temporary pick- 


up, 2,476. ke., 7% w., for period of 90 days. 
Authority is to be obtained from Commis- 
|}sion for each period during which 
| desired to use transmitter, request to be 
| made two days before use is contemplated 
| with full description of event to be byoad- 
cast. 

| W2XDA, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., 
portable, New York; granted license, 1,544 
c., 50 w., for 90 days, to be used as key 
station of Columbia chain for purpose of 
relaying special. news events. 

W9XF, Great Lakes 
|near Downer’s Grove, Ill., granted renewal 
|of license, frequency 6,020 ke., 5 kw. 
| WOAK, Southern Equipment Co., San An- 


| tonio, Tex., granted licente on 1,190 ke.,| 


25 kw., regular with 25 kw. experimentally, 
unlimited time. 
transmitter disapproved. 

WCSC, Fred Jordan 


and Lewis Burk, 


point-to-point, 272 .ke., working | 


it is | 


Broadcasting Co.,| 


Application for auxiliary | 


amount of compensation, the stipulation is 


,__WCAZ, Robert E. Compton and Walter 
| H. Tanner, Superior Broadcasting Service, 
Carthage, Ill., granted consent to volun- 
| tary assignment of- 
Broadeasting Service, Inc. 


WTAX, Williams, Hardware Co., Spring- 
field, Ilt, granted consent to voluntary as- 
signment of construction permit to WTAX, 
ne, 

WDRC, The Doolittle Radio Corp., New 
Haven, Conn., granted «construction: per- 
mit to move studio and transmitter. 

WHOM, New Jersey Broadcasting Corp., 
Jersey City, N. J... granted construction 
permit to make changes in equipment, in- 
cluding automatic frequency control and 
high percentage modylation. 

WEVD, Debs Memorial Radio Fund, ‘Inc., 
New York City, granted construction per- 
mit to make changes ,in equipment and in- 
stall automatic frequency control. 


WHP, The Pennsylvania Broadcasting Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa., granted construction per- 
mit to make changes in equipment and in- 
crease power from 500 to 1,000 w. 

WRVA, Larus Bros. Co., Inc., Richmond, 
Va., granted permission to withdraw ap- 
plication to use 50 kw. power. (Set for 
hearing Sept. 22.) 


WIOD-WMBE, Isle of Dreams Broadcast- |10F “damages to property of any person | 


ing Corp., Miami Beach, Fla., granted con- 
| struction permit to move studio from Col- 

lins Island to Mianéi, and move transmit- 
ter from Collins Island, Miami Beach, Fla., 
to next door to present location. 

WJAC, Johnstown Autontobile Co., Johns- 
town, Pa., granted modifieation of construe- 
tion permit to extend completion date to 
Oct. 1, -1930.- 

WRBQ, J. Pat Scully, Greenville, Miss., 
granted modification of construction per- 
mit extending time of completion 30 days. 

WIAS, Morris W. Poling and James F. 
Poling, Ottumwa, lowa, granted modification 
of construction permit extending comple- 
| tion date to Sept. 27, 1930. 

WLS, Agricultural Broadcasting Co., Chi- 
| cago, Ill., granted modification of construc- 
tion permit extending completion date to 
Nov. 6, 1930, 

KVOA, Robert M. Riculfi, Tucson, Ariz., 
| granted request to dismiss renewal appli- 
j cation from hearing docket. 
| KFHA, Western College of Colorado, 
| Gunnison, Colo., gramted request that sta- 
tion suspend operation during Summer 
|months (to Oet. 1). 

KVOA, Robert M. Riculfi, Tucson, Ariz., 
granted .request to broadcast on night of 
| Sept. 9. 
| KFSD, Airfan Radio Gorp., ‘td, San Di- 
ego, Calif., granted construction permit 
to instal] automatic frequency control. 

Pan American Airways, granted author- 
| ity to , 
|¢omunication with existing power and fre- 
| quency for period of 15 days. 


| plicants: 
Noble Butler Watson, 

handle Broadcasting Co, 

mit for new station. 


license to Superior 


conduct emergency foint-to-point 


Applications withdrawn at request of ap- 


Oklahoma Pan- 
, construction per- 


In the schedule thereafter set forth 
in the endorsement is contained the fol- 
| lowing: : 
“$1,000 for damage to property of any 
‘person other than assured.” 

We are requested to advise as to “just 
|what c6verage is provided by the prop- 
jerty damage clause, particularly with 
reference to goods of third parties in 
jcharge of the assured.” 
| The first question, as we understand 
it, is whether a policy containing such 
endorsement protects at all against dam. 
age to property which is being trans- 
|potted or whether such protection’ is 
|limited. to damage to property of the 
| public with whom no contract of trans- 
portation exists. It will be noted .that 
\the policy endorsement follows the stat- 
jute quite closely, but if it were other- 


wise, of course, the statute would con-| 


trol. Deveto v. United Auto Transp. Co., 
|128 Wash: 604. The’ endorsement in- 
\demnifies against “damage to’ property, 
| other than the assured’s.” The statute 
| provides insurance not to exceed $1,000 


other than the assured.” It seems to us 
i that this language is*broad enough to in- 
\clude property which is being transported 
|as well as property of any other person 
lexcept that of the assufed. 
| We-in effect so ruled in 
\the Department on Oct, 6, 
jinvalid under the same statute a pro- 
posed rider‘ excluding liability for dam- 
age to property of passengers such as 
| baggage, etc. We assumed that the act 
|was designed to cover damage to ordinary 
‘freight and said that there was no differ- 
ence between baggage and ordinary 
freight being transported for compensa- 
tion in so far as the legal relationship 
jof the parties is concerned. : 

_ The next. question is\whether a policy 
|carrying this: endorsement indemnifies 
against the physical loss of as well as 
damage to property being transported. 
|It‘will be noted that the statute and en- 
dorsement use only the term “damage to 
property.” In this respect the statute 
is somewhat inconsistent. It speaks first 
\of the requirement of liability and “prop- 
jerty damage” insurance, which. would 
seem to im ort into it the provisions of 
section 7128, Rem. Comp. Stat. (sec. 83 
Ins. Code 1927), defining such insurane 


the statute proceeds 


opinion to | 
Mar, holding 


>| sheep raisers in marketing their stock that 


as “legal liability for loss or damage to| Mexico shipping points. 
| persons or property resulting through the 
operation of the vehicle,” but when, later | head 
to specify the 
amount and character of coverage it falls 


treason of the fact that certain petroleum } 
) products now moving. under rates named | 
| for application to low-grade products will | 
be reclassified and will move under rates |} 
applicable to products of the higher grades. | 
|This proceeding is of much importance to 


the petroleum industry within the State of |larly until 1922 but in 1927 almost 5 per» 


| California, and involves,a’ heavy movement | 
| of petroleum road oil and petreleum gas 
oil. 
The Commission has denied the petition 
lof Southern Pacific Co. and Holton-Inter- | 
| Urban Railway’ Co. for oral argument qr | 
| rehearing of the cgmplaint of California 
Livestack Commission Co. and various :pack- 
| ing companies involving rates for the trans- | 
| portation of cattle and sheep between | 
| points in the Imperial Valley and’ Los An- | 
|geles. In its. original decision the Com- | 
| mission ordered a reduction in rates va- 
| rying from $4 to $16.50. per car for such | 
| movement, which will result in a saving | 
of approximately $15,000 a year to live- | 
| stock shippers. ' 
| The Comission has denied a petition for 
irehearing filed by Larsson Traffic Service 
jon the Comission’s recent order authoriz- 
ing railroads operating in California to col- 
lect freight charges at intermediate points 
where there is no’ rail competition, . which 
| result -in certain instances in making total | 
freight charges’ higher for a short haul 
than for a movement between more distant 
competitive points. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby have filed & com- 
plaint against Southern Pacific Co, ‘alleg- 


| sonable rates for the transportation of 
| numerous carloads of fresh peaches,from 
Waterford to Stockton, during the period 
from Sept. 1, 1928, up to the ‘present, 
and asking the Commission tojrequire de- 
fendant carrier to refund to complainant 
the difference bepweemi the. amount col- 
lected and;rates found be just and rea- 
sonable by the Commission. 
Woodward-Bennett: Packing Co. and other 
packing companies, operating in Los An- 
geles and vicinity, have filéd a complaint 
| with the Commission against Southern’ Pa- 
cific Co. and Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Co., alleging that rates collected 
by defendant carriers.for the transportation 
of sheep, double-deck between points in 
northern and central California to Los An- 
|geles are excessive and unreasonable and 
as much as 25 per cent in excess of the 
rates on ‘cattle »between the same points. 
Complainants ask the Commission to re- 
quire defendants to cease and desist from’ 
collecting the present rates for the trans- 
portation of sheep in double-deck cars, 
and to establish reasonable rates’ in lieu 
thereof which will have the effect of elim- 
inating the present discriminations against 





now exists in favor of Arizona and New 


Pacific Coast Steel Corporation,’ with 
quarters at San Francisco, has filed a 
complaint against Southern Pacifie Co., al- 
leging that defendant carrier collected un- 
Jawful charges for the transportation of 


j ing that defendant carrier collected unrea- | 


short of the definition in the insurance | jg; carloads of steel from South San Fran- 


amount of recovery for performance. 
Officers of the Government are not au- 
thorized to modify the terms of a contract 


by a supplemental agreement if such mod- | 


| Charleston, S. C., granted license, 1,360 ke., 
conclusive on the parties and measures the | 


| KGDY, J. Alhert Loesch and George W. 
license, 


500 w., unlimited time. 


| Wright, Huron,'S. Dak., granted 
1,200 ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 


KFVD, Los Angeles Broadcasting ‘Co., 
modification of litense to change frequency 
from 1,000 to 860 ke.; increase power front 
250 w. to 1 kw., and instalhautomatic fre- 
quency control. 


jcode by: failing to include the word 
“lossy” 


We do not believe this omission is of 
any consequence. Ewven if the transpor- 


cisco to Los Angeles during the lakt three 
years. Complainants asks. the Commission 
to award reparation to the amount of the 
difference between the rate of 25 cents per 
100 pounds collected by deféndant carrier, 


paid in installments, it is not possible to 
include such figures in any annuity sta- 
tistics. The tendency toward long-term 
contracts, the organization finds, is illus- 
trated by the fact that the company did 
not begin issuing these contracts regu- 


cent of the total ordinary business was 
written on this basis. 

There has been considerable develop- 
ment in the last few years in the ase of 
annuity contracts in connection with the 
industrial retirement plans, the company 
reports, American industry is appar- 
ently. recognizing that the problem. of 
pensions is a businss problem which must 
be solved on a sound basis. 

The company has done a great deal of 
experimenting in the use of deferred an- 
nuities ona group basis for the operation 
of these retirement plans. There is every 


| indication that this business will increase 


considerably in importance and scope in 
the years to come, it believes. The com- 
pany cites the fact that it-has already 
covered almost 40,000 employes under 


‘group annuity contracts, and believes 


that the future development of the an- 
nuity form of contract will be in con- 
nection with the industrial retirement 


| plans. 


New Discoveries Extend 


e 


Data on Pueblo Indians ¥: 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
able relics would undotbtedy reveal 


| much new knowledge of life, habits, and 


culture.of the Indians who made them. 
“It is believe® that the Indians. of 


|Chaco Canon, which are as a tribe or 


class now extinct, may have living rela- 
tives in America today. For several 
years there’have been studies to deter- 
mine which of the several tribes now 
living are directly related to these ex- 
tinct Pueblos in Chetro Kettle. The ex- 
tinct tribe evidently spoke an entirely 
different language than that of any living 
tribes, and it is probable that their cus- 
toms and habits were different. 


“<~ 


is because of this that the dis- 
covery: becomes doubly valuable, for 
through study of thé relics, descendants 
of the extinct tribe may be identified.” 
Until the recemt discovery, little has 
bec found which would indicate much 
of the life of these Indians, he stated, 
pointing out that no records were eft, 
except in the form of dwellings, to re- 
veal much of their habits of living. 
“Excavations will be continued in these 
ruins,” Dr, Harrington concluded, **with 
the hope that still further discoveries may 
be madé. If this hope materializes, the 
Chaco Canon ruims, which are now the 
outstanding ones in the southwest, will 





tation” act had followed the insurance |, 14 te of 21% cents per 100 pounds as 
code verbatim and used the term “loss or oe “ld a ttariff sethartend by the Com- 
damage” its effect would notwecessarily, | mission, - ‘ , 


\ 


be known'as one of the most productive 
sources of Indian history in the United 





so they become embedded in the ice and } ification is prejudicial to the interests of 
Provide a tractive surface, | the United States. (Aug. 25, 1930.) 
en, . $ 


. KWJJ, KWJJ Broadcast Co., Inc., Port-| WISN, Evening Wisconsin Co., modifica- 
| Kimnit Oreg., granted license, 1,060 ke., 500 Was | 


limited time, States,” 


/ ; 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 6.] 
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Steady Increase 


On Great Lakes 


Duluth Led All Other Ports 
In Freight Handled From 
1919 to 1928, According 
To Federal Agencies 


Traffic on the Great Lakes—which are 

described as an unequalled inland water 
system—has grown steadily since 1925, 
ccording to a joint report, made public 
ept. 6, by the Bureau of O rations 
of the Shipping Board and the 
artment’s Board of Engineers for 
ivers and Harbors. 


Great “Lakes traffic increased from a) 


little over 130,000,090 tons in, 1925 to 
nearly 150,000,000 tons in 1928, the two 
agencies announced. 


The twin ports of Duluth—Superior| 


« led all others in volume of tonnage han- 
dled from 1919 to 1928, the report shows, 


while Buffalo ranked second, with (hi- 


cago third. The volume of tonnage at 
Puluth—-Superior was said to be due 
mainly to large shipments of iron ore. 

Movement of grain on the Great Lakes 
set a record ip 1928 when 572,282,575 
bushels were shipped from upper lake 
ports to other points on the lakes and 
the St. Lawrence River as well as di- 
rectly to Europe, the report discloses. 
Coal from ‘mines in -nearby States, 
amounting to more than 37,000,000 tons 
in 1928, was traced to ports of loading 
on the lakes and the St. Lawrence. 

Arm announcement by the Shipping 
Board follows in full text: 

The Bureat of Ne gg seen _of the 
United States Shipping Board in coop- 
eration with the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and_Harbors of the War Depart- 
ment has issued a new volume entitled 
“Transportation on the Great Lakes,” 
which constitutes one of a series or re- 
ports known as the “Transportation Se- 
ries,” dealing with transportation prob: 
lems directly related to the functions of 
the Shipping Board grt War Depart- 
ment. 


Nayvigation Laws Discussed 
~The new volume, just released from 
the press, contains a general description 
of the Great Lakes and their connecting 
channels and harbors, and gives, in a 

_ succinct way, information relative to 
treaties, laws and regulations governing 
navigation and traffic. The report dis- 
cusses in considerable detail the growth 
of commerce and shipping on the lakes, 
and develops the fact that the traffic has 
grown steadfly since 1925, increasmg 
from a litle over 130,000,000 tons in that 
year to almost 150,000,00 tons in 1928: 

The report points out that the twin 
ports of Duluth-Superior led all other 
ports im volume of tonnage handled dur- 
ing the period frone 1919 to 1928, which 
was.due mainly to the large shipments 
of iron ore. Buffalo ranked second, fol- 
lowed by Chicago, Ashtabula, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Conneaut, Calcite, Ashland, 
Milwaukee, Agate Bay, Lorain, Esca- 
naba, Detroit, Sandusy, $2ry;, Indiana 
Harbor, Fairport, Erie and Ledington in 
the order namel. 

The larger portion of the report is de- 
voted to an intensive study of the move- 
ment of the important bulk commodities, 
chief among which are grain, iron ore, 
and coal. Other commodities discussed are 
limestone, petroleum, forest products and 
sand and gravel. The package freight 
movement is shown for each port of the 
Great Lakes, and information is given re- 
garding the lines engaged in this service 
as well as the terminals available for 
handling this particular kind of traf- 
fic. The report also discusses the car 
ferry traffic on the lakes. 

1928 Record Year 

That the territory tributary to the 
, Great Lakes is the most important grain 

producing region in the world, is a fact 

emphasized in the new report. It is 
pointed out that over 40 per cent of the 
~total grain produced in the world,’ not 
including that produced: in Russia and 
China, has its origin in this territory. 
“The year 1928 was the record year for 
the movement of grain on the lakes; a 
grand total of 572,282,575 bushels having 
moved from upper lake ports to lower 
lake and St. Lawrence River ports and 
some direct to Europe. This movemént 
is shown in detail from States of origin 
to upper lake ports, thence by water 
down the lakes. Information is giver 


“ 


‘ regarding elevator facilities at each of; 


the important lake ports and the charges 
incident to handling various kinds of 
grain. 

The movement of iron ore is- traced 
from the various ranges to the ports of 
shipment, thence by way _of ¢he Great 
Lakes to the receiving ports, amd finally 
to interior consuming points. As stated 
in the report, the ore shipments in 1928 
amounted to 53,980,874 gross tons, con- 
stituting nearly 40 per cent of the total 
lake traffic. Data relative to the ore 
docks ‘and terminals, ore carrying equip- 
ment, and rail and lake freight rates on 
iron ore are shown in the report, 

Goal moving from the mines in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Tennessee and Kentucky, amounting to 
87,323,5524 tons in 1928, is traced to ports 
of loading on Lake Erie, Lake Ontario 
and the St. Lawrance River. The move- 

nt by water to upper lake ports is also 

chown. 

The report just issued contains numer- 
ous graphs and charts showing the move- 
ment of the most important commodities. 
There are also many illustrations of the 
principal grain elevators, bulk freight 
terminals, and various types of vessels 
employed in lake traffic. 


a 


~ Rate Decisions » 
, Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Sept. 6 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No.-32572.—Tionesta Valley Chemical Com- 
any v. Delaware & Hudson. 
ate on crude methanol, in tank-ear 
loads, from Mayburg, Pa.,° to Cadosia, 
Y., found unreasonable, Reparation awarded. 
No. 22994.—Motor Supply Company V. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

\ Rate charged on automobile-tire chains, 
n boxes and barrels, in less than carloads, 
from East, York, Pa, to Phoenix, Ariz., 
found , applicable. Complaint . dismissed. 
No. 21898.—Atlantic Mills of Rhode Island 

v. Bessemer & Lake Erie. 

Rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, 
from the Clearfield district of Pennsylvania 
Me Pasttvilie: N. Y., found not unreasonable 

otherwise unlawful. Complaint dis- 
missed. ‘ 


“A . 


ar De- 


Covering Rad 


Certain radio receiving sets, loud 
speakers, and tubes have been found by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
be undercharged, while others have been 
overcharged, ia freight rates on mixed 
carload shipménts, according to a Com- 
mission announcement on Sept. 6. 

In a report and order made public on 
Sept. 6 in Docket No. 20564 and related 
cases, in connection with a complaint of 
Kierulff & Ravenscroft against the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad and other car- 
riers, the Commission stated: 

“Mixed carload of radio feceiving sets 
and loud speakers from St. Louis, Mo., 


charged. Complaint dismissed. Less- 
than-carload shipmerit of, radio “receiv- 
ing sets, loud speakers and tubes from 
Chicago, Ill., to Dayton, Ohio, found 
overcharged.’ Reparation awarded.” 

The full text of the Commission’s re- 
port follows: 

Complainants in No. 20564 are copart- 
ners doing business as Kierulff & Ravens- 
croft, and dealing in electrical goods and 
radio supplies at Los Angeles, Calif. 
They allege by formal. complaint filed 
Jane 14, 1928, that the rates charged 
on a mixed carload of radio appliances 
and advertising matter from St. Louis, 
Mo., to Los Angeles, Calif., in November, 
1924, were unreasonable and inapplicable. 
Reparation only is sought. An informal 
complaint containing the same allega- 
tions as the formal complaint was filed 
by complainant Dec. 8, 1926, and closed 
July 18, 1927. The shipment was deliv- 
ered Nov. 1, 1924. More than two years 

aving’ elapsed between the date of de- 
livery and that of filing the informal 
complaint, the allegation of unreason- 
ableness is barred. The sole question for 
determination is, therefore, that of the 
applicable rate. 


Rate on Advertising 
*Matter Not Questioned 


\.The shipment consisted of 31,759 
pounds of radio receiving sets and, in 
separate packages, 4,500 pounds of radio 
loud speakers, 457 pounds of advertising 
matter, and 364 pounds of so-called pat- 
ent adapters, the latter being an article 
used for adapting the skprt-prong radio 
tubes to ordinary sockets. The evidence 
shows that the loud speakers were con- 





there were at least that many separate 
packages of box-type receiving sets. The 
latter could be used only in conjunction 
with an independent loud speaker and 
the loud speakers contained in this con- 
signment might have been so used. 


No commodity rates were effective ex- 
cept- on advertising matter. ‘The rate 
charged on the advertising matter is not 
questioned and no further” mentior” will 
be made of it. In the governing western 
classification radio loud speakers were 
indexed by name, and were rated one 
and one-half times first class in less than 
carloads, and second class, minimum 15,- 
000 pounds, in carloads. Radio receiving 
sets and patent adapters were embraced 
in the classification item for electrical 
appliances not otherwise indexed by 
name, the ratings being first class for 
less than carloads, and third class, min- 
imum 30,000 pounds, for carloads. De- 
fendants intended to collect aggregate 
charges of $1,480.92 by applying the 
third-class rate of $3.57 on the radio sets 
and adapters, and one and one-half times 
the first-class rate or $7.425 on the loud 
speakers; but through an error as to the 
weight of certain packages‘hey collected 
;only , $1,394.44, resulting in an. under- 
jcharge, as they contend, of $86.48. 

Complainant in 21395 is a corporation 
dealing in electrical supplies at Dayton, 
Ohio. It alleges by complaint filed Aug. 
9, 1928, that the rates charged on 11 
less-than-carload shipments consisting of 
radio receiving sets, radio loud speak- 
ers, and radio tubes, shipped between 
Oct. 28, 1924, and May 18, 1925, from 
Chicago, Ill., to Dayton, were inappli- 
cable. Informal eomplaint as to certain of 
the shipments was filed on Oct. 22, 1927, 
and as to the remainder on Dec. 3, 1927, 
and Jan. 13, 1928. 


Receiving Sets Classified 
As Electrical Appliances 


No &mmodity rates were effective on 
any of the articles. In the governing 
official classification, radio. receiving sets 
were rated first class as electrical appli- 
ances not otherwise indexed by name, 
and loud speakers and tubes were spe- 
cifically rated one and one-half times 
first class and double first class, respec- 
tively. The sets, speakers, and tubes 
were separately packed, except in a few 
instances where the tubes were installed 
in the receiving sets. Where the arti- 
cles were separately packed the defend- 
ant applied the first-class rate of 70 
centg on the receiving sets, one and one- 
half’ times the first-class rate or $1.185 
on the loud speakers, and double the 
first-class rate or $1.58 on the tubes, In 
the case of one shipment, consisting of 
sets and speakers separately, packed, de- 
fendant erroneously applied the speaker 
rate on the entire shipment, resulting in 
an overcharge. In those instances where 
tubes were installed in the set, defend- 
ant applied the tube rate under the pur- 
ported authority of se¢tion 3, rule 12, of 
‘the classification which read: 

“The charge for a package containing 
frieght of more than one class shall be 
at the rating provided for the highest 
classed freight in the package.” 

All of the reteiving sets in the several 
shipments ‘requifed ‘tubes and, loud 
speakers in order to operate, and the 
tubes and speakers in the shipments 
might have been used to complete the 
sets which they accompanied. 

Although tubes are necessary adjuncts 
to most receiving sets, and separate loud 
speakers are necessary for many of them, 
the evidence indicates that. particular 
tubes or speakers are not_ordinarily made 
for particular sets, or vice versa. On the 
contrary, tubes or loud speakers of any 
manufacture may, within rather wide 
limits, be used interchangeably on any 
receiving set. The necessary equipment 
of tubes is sometimes, perhaps usually, 
regarded as a part of a radio set for 








-; sales purposes, but there is an extensive 


sale of tubes for replacement purposes 
independently of sets. It is the practice 
in the trade to treat, in making sales, 
the soneedly of, set and loud speaker as 
separate units, éycept that types of loud 
speakers which are ‘permanently built 
into the radib cabinets are treated as a 


unit. = 
The ponte contend? that .each 
‘of these loud speakers, should be re- 
garded not as a separate article but as 
an integral ‘part of one of the receiving 


to Los Angeles, Calif., found under-' 


tained in 500 separate packages, and | #) 
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io Receiving Sets 


Interstate Commerce Commission Finds Overcharge in 
Some Instances and Undercharge in Others 
On Mixed Carload Shipments 


sets and the sets and speakers together 
should be rated as an electrical appli- 
ance, not otherwise indexed by name, 
in accordsnce with Rule 20 of the jclassi- 
fication which reads: 

“Parts or pieces, constituting a com- 
plete article, received as one shipment, 
on one bill of lading, will. be charged at 
the rating provided for the completed 
article.” 


Decision Made in 1925 


Is Declared Controlling 

-Thij contention is sustajned by au- 
thority of Classifieation of ‘Radio Sets, 
102 I. C. C. 140, decided Aug. 14, 1925, 
in which it was found that: 

“Where a set is designed for the 7. 
ception, of tubes or a loud speaker, 
beth, and those parts, or either of. them, 
are shipped with the set, whether in- 
constitutes a single electrical apptiance, 


and must be rated as such.” 
As stated, this case involves the sole 


assessed. The above” decision is con- 
trolling in regard to that matter. How- 
ever, this rec.rd does not show whether 
the aggregation of sets, tues, and 
speakers, or of sets and speakers, com- 
prised in these shipments, were bought 


sets. 


In No. 20564, we find that the radio 
sets and adapters were subject to the 
carload rate of $3.57, and the loud-speak- 
ers to the less-than-carload rate of 
$7.425; and that there is an outstanding 
undercharge on the shipment of $86.48 
which should be collected. The complaint 
will be~dismissed. / 


In No. 21359, we find. that defendant’s 
action in collecting the separately estab- 
lished rates on the sets, tubes, and speak- 
ers in those instances where the arti- 
cles -were in separate packages was 
proper, but that on the shipment: which 
consisted of radio sets and loud-speakers 
separately packed, on which one and one- 
half times the first-class rate was col- 
leeted, an overcharge exists. We fur- 
ther find that on the shipment or ship- 


installed, the first-class rate applicable 
to radio sets should have been charged 
and defendant’s action instollecting dou- 
e the first-class rate as provided for 
radio tubes resulted in an overcharge. 
The amount of reparation due complain- 
ant can not be determined from the rec- 
ord because of uncertainty as to the 
weights, but the parties should under- 
take to ascertain the weights and sub- 
mit a statement of the amount of repara- 
-_ under Rule V of the Rules of Prac- 
ice. 


Hearing on Oklahoma 
Oil Citations Deferred 


State Awaits Decision on Con- 
stitutionglity of Law 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma’ City, Sept. 6. 
Prosecution of citations“against Okla- 





homa oil operators for alleged violation | 


of the State Corporation Commission’s 
proration order will be delayed until the 
Oklahoma Supreme Court has are. 
tunity to rule\on the constitutiorfality of 
the curtailment order in the case of the 
C. C,\Julian Oil & Royalty. Co., accgrd- 
ing to an oral statement by the ief 
Oil Conservation Officer, W. J. Arm- 
strong. 


Information was made available by 
Mr. Armstrong as follows: 


The 59 citations issued by the Commis- 
sion and -scheduled for hearing Sept. 8 
were postponed until Sept. 23 to await 
the outcome of the case before the Su- 


Julian case will be held Sept. 9. 


The Julian company, attacked the con- 
stitutionality of the Commission’s oil 
conservation policy and obtained a tem- 
poraty writ of prohibition against en- 
forcement of the curtailment order. The 
hearing Sept. 9 will be on the Commis- 
sion’s motion, through the . Attorney 
General, to dissolve the temporary writ. 

Pending the outcome of the case, the 
Julian company is permitted to produce 
full capacity from a well on a tract of 
less than one-fourth acre in the Okla- 
homa City field despite the curtailment 
order covering the field. 

The 59 citations before the’ Corpora- 
tion Commission on which the hearing 
was postponed are included in the cases 
of Otto Bradford, umpire of the Okla- 
homa City field, against the British- 
American Oil Co. et al. and Ray M, Col- 
lins, State umpire, against, the Anrerada 
Petroleum Corporation et al. 


Phosphate Rack Output 


Phosphate rock sold or tsed by. pro- 
ducers ‘in 1929 exceeded all previous rec- 


3,761,164 long tons, valued at $13,153,259, 
according to figures compiled from in- 
dividual reports by ‘the producers. 
(United States- Department of Com- 
merce.) 7 


1 


vessels passing through the Panama 
Canal in August amounted to $2,080,- 
250.42 as compared to 488 such vessels 
and tolls of $2,180,511.82 in the preced- 
ing month, according to a_ statement 
sande’ public Sept.\6 by the Department 
of ‘War based upon advices receiyed from 
the Governor of the Panama Canal, Col. 
Harry Burgess. ‘The statement follows 
in full text: ’ 
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Postal Service 


Rush to Provide 
Many Extra Jobs 


Service Will Require About 
75,000 Additional Em- 
ployes, Post Office Depart- 
ment Declares - 


anticipating a record volume of 
Christmas mail this year, the Post Of- 
fice Department, it was annpunced orally 
Sept. 6, already is planning to provide 
temporary employment to nearly 75,000 
extra workers at post offices throughout 
the country. 

Extra clerks, ‘carriers, and laborers 
will be added to the staffs of post offices, 
it was said, and applications from thou- 
sands of job-seekers are being received 
daily. Postmasters also are submitting 
plans for ‘their special holiday organiza- 
tidns and making requests for extra help 
to handle the seasonal avalanche of mail. 
““The Department each year is con- 
jfronted with the problem of “playing 
| Santa Claus to the civilized. world,” it 
was saids “and in order that Santa may 
arriye on time in every home, the De- 
partmefit is preparing now for the aval- 
anche of letters and parcels which soon 
will begin to fill post offices throughout 
the country.” 

Busiest Period ‘of Year 


Information made available at the 
Post Office Department, follows: 

_ The period from~Dec. 16 to 26, inclu- 
sive, js the 
Post Office In these 10 
days, millions upon millions of Christmas 
packagesy letters, and postcards must be 
received; assorted, stamped and deliv- 
ered to their destinations in all parts 
| of the United States. The organizatio 


at work, day and night, in every first, 
second, third and fourth class post office 
throughout the Nation, waging a battle 


it is yearly confronted. 

Already special posters bearing the 
slogan “Say Merry Christmas With a 
Postal Money Order” have been printed 
in nearly every language. Applications 
for tHousands of extra employes who 
| must be hired are being received daily. 
Plans | for additional means of trans¢ 
portation in cities and in sparsely set- 
| tled districts are well under way. 

Within the next month the Department 
will furnish a list of foreign countries to 
which early mailings from the United 
States will be nece&sary if presents and 
greeting cards are to be received by 
| Christmas Day. In order that parcels 
| arriva at some foreign countries in time 
| to be put in stockings or hung on Christ- 
| mas trees, they must leave the United 
States before the middle of November. 

Greater Volume Expected 

It is estimated that the Department 
last Christmas handle more, than 1,500,- 
000,000 letters, 20,000,000 packages, and 
17,000,000 postcards, all of which had 
to be delivered in time for Christmas 
celebrations in all parts of the world. 
The Department is now preparing for 
what they believe will be an even greater 
volume of postal business during the 
coming Yuletide season. 

To handle this gigantic jeb, the De- 
partment plans to hire nearly 75,000 ex- 
tra clerks, carriers, and laborers at post 
| Offices throughout the country. The sucé 
cess with which this vast amount of 
mail may be handled depends largely 
upon advance expansion and perfection of 
organizations under each postmaster. 

In handling nearly 175,000,000 pieces 
of Christmas mail, the Department ex- 
periences little difficulty in cities And 
on routes which serve farming communi- 
ties of the country. On those sparsely 
settled routes, known as “star routes,” 


itself. 

“On these routes risk of “every kind 
and severe hardships must be endured 
by faithful carriers, who face more ac- 
tual peril of life and limb and are sub- 
| ject to more vicissitudes of the elements 


than any postal employes, with possible 
exception of ajr mail pilots,” according 
to a bulletin recently issued by the De- 
| partment. “The star routes are_scat- 
tered throughout the country where ‘seas 
| of mud’ are considered of slight moment 


| peaks and floes many times result in 
death or serious and permanent injury 
to carriers.” 


Alaska Routes Dangerous 


The most dangerous and inaccessible 
of these routes kre in Alaska, ~where 
greatest hazards to life and limb are 
endgredy by postal Santa Clauses. The 
rou rom Kotzebue to Point Barrow, 
Alaska, 650 miles long, is the longest 
; and farthest north of all United States 
postal routes. It extends over a wilder- 
ness of snow and ice far into the Arctic 
Circle to the edge of civilization. 

In Winter, this route is covered by dog 
teams hauling sleds, the season usually 
starting about Nov. 1.~Leaving Point 
Barrow, the carrier is expected to reac 


{run by the end of the month, while 


ords except for 1920, and amounted te;the north-bound mail is usually expected 


by Christmas, at latest. So regular has 
been the upcoming mail’s arrival that 
it has always been spoken of as the 
| “Christmas mail.” 

Carriers on this route encounter zero 





Se ae eee ait 
Tolls Collected From_Ships Using 


Panama Canal Show Decline in August 


‘Number of Commercial Vessels Accommodated Was 465) 
Compared to 488 in July 


Tolls collected from 465 commereial: The following has been received by | 


the Secretary of War from the Gov- 
ernor of the Panama Canal, Col. Harry 
Burgess, Corps of Engineers: 

“TraffieAugust, 465 commercial ves- 
}sels; tolls,  $2,080,230.42; also 19 
launches; tolls, $111.” 

There is given below a table showing 
the number of commercial vessels tran- 
sitin 
months in comparison with the same 
month a year ago: 


| 


Tolls Collected 
1929 0 1929 
536 
540 
524 
503 * 


193) 
$2,260,002. 
2,232,763. 

2,162,898.60 


$2,343,865.55 
2,281,087.27 
2,296,546.57 
2,100,994,53 2,127,805.97 

527 2,180,511.82 2,259,582.87 
541 2,080,230.42 2,327,487.86 


8,171 $13,017,400.73\ $18,66,325.59 
; 
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_ omer in the year for the) 
epartment. 


| which has been pePfected in preparation 
for this deluge of greetings is busily | 


to clear up the mass of mail with which | 


however, the greatest problem presents | 


in carrying out their part of the contract | 


; and where perils encountered from ice | 


| Kotzebue, the lower end of the to reach 


the canal during the last six| 


Discontinuance Would 


, 


|of fostering and developing air com- 
merce, facilities for cross-country air- 
plane travel were very meager. Under 
that act the Department of Commerce 
was authorized to establish airways and 
equip them with every possible aid to air 
navigation, as a means of encouraging 
and developing air commerce. This we 
have been doing for four years, and the 
growth of civil aeronautics in the United 
States is due in no small measure to the 
asbistance rendered by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this reSpect, which can be 
likened to the service rendered shipping 
by the Federal Government, 


Iltustration of Pilot 
Flying at Night Given 
Rather than attempt to define an air- 
way, I shall endeavor to show you how 
a pilot flying at night is served by the 
facilities provided thereon. I choose 
the night scene because after dark the 
+ pilot receives the full force and effect of 
these aids*to navigation. ; 
| As the pilot takes off from an air~: -t 
| which we will call “Airville,” amid the 
| lights that, flood the field, for a point 
say 200 miles away, a code message goes 
out over an automatic telegraph type- 
writer circuit operated by the Aeronau- 
tics Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce, telling in brief, this story: 
“Airplane, bearing Department of 
| Commerce license No. NC1, with Pilot 
| Smith «t the controls, departed from 
| Airville at 12 o’clock midnight, for Air- 
| boro.” 
As that message is typed on an auto- 
| matic telegraph. typewriter, it is auto- 
matically reproduced on receiving ma- 
chines at strategic point: along the air- 
way to be followed by Pilot Smith. The 
purpose of this operation, known as po- 
sition reporting, is to enable all points 
along the airway fo check the position 
| and progress of the plané. | 
| As the pilot rises into the air to estab- 
|lish his desired altitude and course for 
the flight, he is greeted in the distance 
by a flash of clear light. To him it is 
a flash from a Department-of Commerce 
beacon light and appears to be of but a 
ssecond’s duration. To persons on the 
ground that light resembles a revolving 
searchlight with a long pencil of light 
projecting out into the darkness at an 
jangle of 1% degrees above’ the horizon 
| and turning at the rate of six revolutions 
per minute. The pilot in the plane, how- 
ever, does not see the beam until he is 
close to it. As the light continues to re- 
volve and is obscured to the pilot’s eye, 
a red light, known as a course light and 
located at about the same point where 
| the white flash occurred, is seen to flas 
a dot-dash code signal. That signal in- 
dicates that the beacon light which” just 
flashed is the first of 10 beacons on the 
100-mile stretch of the airway which he 
is now flying. Just as soon.as the red 
code signals discontinue the swhite flash 
of the revolving’ beacon light again ap- 
pears. This continues from sundown to 
sunup. 


Pilot Uses Set to Receive 


Radiobeacon Signals 


As the pilot saw the first beacon flash- 
ing, he probably saw three or.four more 
each located at 10-mile intervals along 
his course flashing white lights, followed 
by, code flashes from the course lights. 
But the pilot may-look to more aids to 
his night navigation than the lights. 
Whether or not the night is clear (and 





weather, almost untraveled trails, freez- 
| ing. winds, and obstacles enough to tun 
back the most stalwart, yet they know 
the Christmas joy their arrival will as- 
sure, and they make every effort to ar- 
rive by the time Santa Claus is due. 


Othe Dangers 


Other routes, equally dangerous and 
difficult to traverse, are numerous. On 
some, carriers pack 50 pounds of mail 
and trayel for milesson snowshoes; other 
carriers face ice floes, shifting gales, and 
treacherous currents on routes covered 
entirely by water. n 


“But these carriers are willing to as- 
sume all risks, even their own lives if 
necessary,” says a departmental bulletin, 
“in order that patrons expettirfg Christ- 
mas remembrances may not be disap- 
pointed.” 


The Department urges that every per- 
son in the United States consider the 
Department’s enormous task, and coop- 
erate with them by mailing early. When 
mail is in mail boxes and post Offices suf- 
ficiently in advance of Christmas Day, 
the Department’s problem is simplified to 
a- great extent. 


Thus is the greatest annual problem 
of the Post Office Department faced. It 
may be greatly simplified, to mutual 
benefit of the Department and individuals 
throughout the Nation, if the Depart- 
ment’s slogan is heeded by all mailers— 
“Mail Early For Christmas.” 


Uncontested Finance Ruling 
Is Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commision 
‘made public on Sept. 5 the following 
summarized uncontested finance decision; 


Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8443, authorizing the Central Railroad Com- 
pany of New Jersey to asgume obligation 
and liability in respect of $1,166,000 of 
Central Railroad Company of New Jersey 
equipmeut trust of 1926 4% per cent 
equipment-trust gold certificates to be is- 
sued by the Hudson Trust Company, of Ho- 
boken, N. J., under an equipment trust 
agreement dated July 15, 1926, and to be 
sold at not less than 101.329 per cerit of 
par and aceryed dividends in connection 
with the procurement of new equipment, 
approved, e 





Abandonment of Trackage 
In New Orleans Approved 


Permission to abandon 3.2 miles of its 
line of railroad in New Orleans, La., ex- 
tending from North Rocheblave Street 
to Milneburg on the south shore of Lake 
Pontchartrain, was granted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to the Pont- 
chartrain Railtoad in a report and order 
|in Finance Docket No. 8335 just made 
| public. 
| The Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
was authorized by the Commission to ac- 
|quire control of the 1.36 mile section 


of the railroad remaining following the 
abandonment. ; 
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Assistant, Secretary. of Commerce Tells Radio Audience 


Paralyze Major Portion 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


inthe event it is not, he probably would 
be unable to see more than one beacon 
ahead), the pilot throws a switch which 
places his radiobeacon receiving set in 
operation. . 

Wearing earphones under his helmet, 
he listens to the radiobeacon beam which 
is designed to keep him on his course 
at all times. The beacon transmitter 
at thé airport, which he just left is send- 
ing out a signal composed of two code 
letters, “A,” represented by dot-dash, 
and “N” represented by dash-dot. If 
the pilot is a little off his course to- 
wards the left, the “‘A” will predominate 
in signal strength. If he is a little, to 
the right, he will hear the “N” more dis- 
tinctly. But if he is exactly on his 
course, the two signals will merge into 
one long dash. Therefore, without even 
glancing at the beacon lights ahead, .or 
if poor visibility obscures them alto- 
gether, he may follow a true course by 
flying his plane so that at all times the 
long dash predominates in hjs earphones. 

But still this is not all that the De- 
partment of Commerce provides for the 
safety of pilots and air travellerg util- 
izing the established airways. We shall 
assume that our plane has passed two 


| 


there is a gregn course light instead of 
aredone. The green light tells the pilot 
that at this beacon there is_a Depart- 
ment of Commerce intermediate landing 
field. On approaching closer, he sees an 
area of ground whtse perimeter: is 
marked by a succession of boundaty 
lights, located from 250 to 300 feet 
apart. This is a lighted intermediate 
field, leased and maintained in flying 
condition by the Department of Com- 
merce for use of planes flying the air- 
ways in the event it is advisable or nec- 
essary to make landings between ter- 
minals. These fields are located at every 
20 or 30-mile interval, depending upon 
the condition of the terrain., 


As he does not have any occasion to 
land, the pilot continues on his route, 
watching the beacon lights, listening to 
the radio range beacon, and checking his 
flight and engine instruments. Suddenly 
the radio-beacon signals cease, only to 
be followed by a voice which brings a 
message announting the station, the cor- 
rect time, the ceiling above the field at 
which the plane will next land; whether 
or not it is raining, the condition of the 
visibility, the velocity of the wind, the 
temperature, the barometer reading and 
all other information that would be of 
value and assistance to ‘that pilot flying 
; along in the night. The broadcaster, who 
\is a Department of Commerce employe, 
also gives weather conditions in general 
along the line of flight. The voice signs 
off and the radio beacon signals are re- 
sunred. ‘ 


Weather Conditions 
Broadcast to Flier ; 


This weather information has been 
collected by the automatic’ telegraph 
typewriter stations from weather bu- 
reau stations along the airway and at 
points about 200 miles left.and right of 
the couse. Each automatic telegraph 
typewritter station places on the circuit 
the weather conditions at this particular 
point. All this information is assembled 
at the radio broadcasting stations, edited 
and placed on the air at regular intervals, 
in some cases hourly, and in others on a 
half and quarter-hour schedule. 

And these same automatic telegraph 
typewriter stations have been on- the 
lookout for our plane, which took off 
from Airville at midnight. The first sta- 
tion out along the airway received this 
information the moment the. plane left 
the ground. The operater at this. station 
knows that it probably will take the 
plane from 20 to 25 minutes to cover the 
distance, so he is on the alert for it. _As 
the roar of an engine approaches, the 
operator goes out jnto the night. The 
pilot gives some ‘unmistakable signal 
that he is the one in which the operator 
is interested, such as flashing his navi- 
gation lights oneand off or rapidly ac- 
celerating dr decelerating his engine. 
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ment, sits down to his typewriter and 
writés out a code that tells this story: 
“Plane bearing Department of Com- 
merce license. number NC1, with Pilot 
Smith at the controls, passed over this 
station at 12:25 a. m. and proceeded iha 
westerly direction.” 
_ This information is received automat- 
ically. at the point of departure of our 
plane, at the points yet to be flown over 
and at the point of destination. 


Aviator Tunes in 
On New Radio Beam 


About 150 miles away from his point 
of departure, the pilot receives another 
radio signal from. the ground which in- 
forms him that the radio beacon beam 
he has been following has about reached 

lits range limit and that he should tune 
in on the signals that aré¢ being projected 
toward him by the station located about 
150 miles due ahead on his: course. The 
pilot tunes into the proper frequency of 
the new reflio beam and continues on as 
before until his point of+destination is 
reached. . 

There are in existence today about 14,- 
500 miles “of aiywaysy and 3,000 more 
miles are being constructed during the 
current fiscal year. There are nine radio 
range beacons in operation now, and our 
program calls for the construction and 
operation of 33 more before July 1, 1931. 
|The miles of automatic telegraph type- 
writer circuits in operation by July 1, 
1931, will be extended to 8,500. 

By the end of this fiscal year, a pilot 
will be able to receive regtilar scheduled 
broadcasts of weather information in 
flight over nearly every square mile of 
area in the United States where flying 
is a regular activity. 

The safety and reliability features of 
the Department of Commerce airways 
have been tified on many occasions. 
As our present nation-wide system of air 
transportation is built almost entirely 
around these facilities provided by the 
Federal Government, our night air seqv- 
ice and a large perenne of our day 
air service would be lyzed if we sud- 
denly discontinued the operation of our 
airways, 

.The American people have come to re- 
gard scheduled air service as an eco- 
nomic necessity, and we feel safe in say- 
|ing that’ they never would countenance 
Many action that would have a tendency 
| to reduce the constantly-increasing éffi- 








ciency and development of 


our air trans- 
portation system. : 
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beacon lights and on the third beacon | 





Then the operator returns to his equip- [ 
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Railroad Lines 


Complaint Filed With I. C. C. 
Says That Large Area ‘of 
Rich Lands Is _ Inade- 
quately Served by, Roads 


The Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
Railroad and the Chicago and North 
Western Railway should be ordered by . - 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to. 
build an extension from either of their 
parallel main lines in Fremont County, © 
Wyo., into. the Riverton Project of the 
United States Reclamation Service, which 
is locafed in the Ceded Portion of the 
Shoshone Indian Reservation, according 
to a complaint filed with the Commission 
Sept. 6 by the State of Wyoming. 

The two roads should be required to 
connect their respective main lines in . - 
Fremont County by means of 2% miles 
of new construction. between Bonneville 
on the Burlington and Shoshoni on the 
North Western, the complaint declared. 


*Service Termed Inadequate 


It was charged that both roads have 
consistently refused and failed to provide 
adequate transportation facilities f¥r a 
large section of territory locatedin Fré- 
mont County and im the Riverton rec- 
lamation project. e 

“Notwithstanding the fact that said 
railroads parallel each other frém Orin 
Junction in Converse County, to Bonne- 
ville on the Burlington and Shoshoni on 
the North Western, in Fremont County,” 
said the complaint, “there is no connect- 
ing switch track between them west of 
Casper, except at Powder River in Na- ° 
tona County, a distance of 62.5 miles east 
of Bonneville and Shoshoni. 2 

“Each of the defendants in the past 
has failed and refused, and still fails 
and refuses, to provide a very large area 
of many thousand acres of rich agricul- 
tural lands and developed oil lands sit- 
uated on what is known as the 
Portion of the Shoshone Indian Reserva- 
tion, in said Fremont County, upon which 
iselocated the United States Reclamation 
Service Riverton Project, with adequate 
and -reasonable facilities of railroad 
transportation by means of a connection 
between said railroad lines * * * and by 
means of a branch railroad from either 
of said railroads into and through said 
Riverton Project lands to a point at or 
near Pavillion,” the complaint states. 


Several Routes Suggested 


Several routes, with attendant costs of 
construction, for both the connecting line, 
and the branch extension, were suggested 
by the complaint, which was accompan- 
ied with maps. : , 

For the branch line, one of 22 miles 
from the North Western main ljie with 
no bridge across the Big Horr River 
needed, was declared to be the most 
feasible and least expgnsive route, with 
an estimated construction cost of $350,- 
000. Another line of 30 miles from the. 
North Western with a 300-foot. bridge 
across the Big Horn River would cost 
about $366,000, while a 35-mile extension 
from the Burlington, with the necessary 
bridge, would cost about $450,000. 

Excerpts from the Wyoming complaint 
follow: 

Some of the consequences of the failure 
and refusal of the defendants, or either 
of them, to build and operate the said 
two and one-half mile connection be- 
tween Bonneville on the Burlington main 
line and Shoshoni on the main line of “ 
the North Western, have been as fol- 
lows: 

An unnecessary additional haul of 
122.05 miles from Bonneville, via Pow- 
der River connection, to Shoshoni, River- 
ton and Lander, all on the North West- 
ern main line, of lumber from the States 
of Washington, Oregon and Idaho, and 
unnecessary delay in all shipments of 
property both north from and south to 
said points on the North Western; and 
a loss of many thousands of dollars for 
said unnecessary additional mileage haul 
to the business interests of all that sec- 
tion of Fremont county tributary to said 
points on the North Western, embracing 
7,000 square miles of the county. , 

A petition signed by more than 200 
representatives of the principal business 
interests in Fremont County, accompa- 
nied by a plat made from an accurate 
survey of the proposed conne¢tion, has 
been filed with this complainant, praying 
that this complainant take such action 
as may be necessary to effect the con- 
struction of said connection. Said peti- 
tion sets forth the fact that the length. 
of the connection would be 13,500 feet . 
and that only 26,709 cubic yards of dirt 
and 1,399 cubic yards of soft sandstone 
would have to be moved for the road-bed 
and 101 feet of 12-inch and 175 feet of 
24-inch culverts provided 

Some of the benefits which will result 
from the construction and operation of 
the branch railroad line, through the 
Riverton project, as same is represented 
on said Exhibit B, and which cannot 
be realized without such branch line, are 
as follows: iB 

1. Consummation of the objects and 
desires of the Government and the Sho- 
shone and Arapahoe Indian Tribes for 
the disposition of the lands in*the ceded 
portion of the Shoshone Indian reserva- 
tion (See Bxhibit A)..for the financial 
benefit of the Indians and,for the settle- 
ment and development of the resources of 
said territory as is evidenced by the: 
agreement between the Government and 
the Indians made Apr. 21, 1904, the Act. 
of Mar. 3, 1905 (33 Stat. 1016) and the 
President’s Proclamation promulgated 
June 2, 1906 (34 L. D. 640). 

_ 2. The settlement and proper and prof- 
itable development of 110,000 acres of 
very fertile land under a securé irriga- 
tion system constructed and managed bv 
the United States Reclamation Servicé, 
Approximately 30,000 acres of said 110,- 
000 acres have been held by more. than 
170 patentees since the opening to set- ~ 


[Continued on Page 10,Column 5. ~ 


: You Wonder 
W hat. Labor Is Doing 


And now there is a way to find out, 
Those who read The American Labor 
Banner know what labor is doing, as 
.those who read The United States Daily 
know what government is doing. 
privately owned, not operated for yet 
it can offer readers a unique stream 
information. 

Matthew Woll is president; Chester M, 
Wright, veteran writer and labor expert, 
is editor. Subscription, $2.50 per year. | © 


The Anierican Labor Bagner 


508 Carpenters’ Bidg. Washington, D. C++ 
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issue of certificates of indebtedness on 
which the Department is seeking $325,- 
000,000 at a rate of 2% per cent., 











[Continued from Page 1.) 
sources—the first, an increased de 
for currency; the second, a deman 


gold for export. Rea ‘ 
The amount of currency in circulation, 





mand} Will bear date of Sept, 15 at which time 


/ 






|amounting to approximately $436,000,000. 

These included $50,000,000 in certificates 

after teaching the seasonal low point at | of indebtedness and $51,000,000 in Treas- 

the end of July, showed an expansion of|ury bills, and there is interest on. the 

* about $40,000,000 in’ the first half of| public debt, amounting to $35,000,000, 
t| that is payable on the same date. 


August, a movement quite similar to that | I ame 
w . h occurred in the corresponding pe- Flotation of the security issue en ‘Sept. 
a h of th t t Or-| 15 coincides with the date of payment 
riod in each of the past two years. - |. des 7 
dinarily this early A tgust expansion in of tke third installment of, income taxes, 
currency circulation marks the begin- and it was stated orally in behalf of the 
ning of a seasonal increase which con- | Department,that something like $490,000,- 
i i i inor interrup’ ons un-| 000 should be received from this source. 
tinues with orlly m I ; 
til the end of the year, and ~ ch in-| The proceeds of the new certificate offer- 
volves steadily increasing re. ments | ing es — i oe - 
for Federal reserve credit. | expected to provide the means for meet- 
An outflow of about $34,000,000 ofagold| ing the maturing obligations and the 
occurred also in the first half of August, | interest payment as well as private funds 
continuing the export movement which | for carrying on Government running ex- 
begany in ,the latter part of July. Most} penditures until the middle of December 
‘of this gold. was sent to France and| when further maturities will require ad- 
brought the total of the recent ship-| ditional financing. 
eis to that country up to about $62,- | The Department’s announcement made 
000,000. There was $2,000,000 of | no reference to plans for meeting a ma- 
gold shipped to Montreal early in Se) faring issue of Treasury bills in Novem- 
month, which made a total of $14,500,000|ber. That issue was shown by the 
sent to Canada on the recent movement. | ap pA A as vaernecses in the amount 
Shortly before the middle of the month | 0 20,000,000. 
a rather general decline in the principal | 
foreign exchanges occurred which car- | full text: : 
ried both the French and Canadian eX-) he Treasury is today offering for sub- 
changes below the levels at which it was scription, at par and accrued interest, 
profitable to make further gold ship-|through the Federal reserve banks, an 
ments, and the gold export movement issue of 12-month 25% per cent Treasury 
ceased temporarily. Late in the month,+ certificates of indebtedness of series TS- 
however, gold exports were resumed | 1931, dated and bearing interest from 
with shipments of $1,000,000 to Canada| Sept, 15, 1930, and maturing Sept. 15, 
on the 28th, and $3,500,000 to France 1931. The amount of the offering is 
on the 29th. $325,000,000, or thereabouts. 


Credit Demand Heavier Certificates Will Be 


The effect on the banks of the with-) i 
drawal of gold for export in the latter Exempt From Taxation 
Applications will be received at the 


part of July had been largely offset by | 

deposits of currency which returned from | Federal reserve banks. The Treasury 
circulation at that. time, so that no in-| will accept in payment for the new cer- 
crease in the need for reserve bank credit | tificates, at par, Treasury certificates of 
octurred, Early in August, however, the} indebtedness of series TS-1930 and 
effect-of an increased demand for cur-| Treasury bills dated July 14, 1930, both 
rency was added to the effett of the loss! maturing Sept. 15, 1930, but such sub- 
of gold. Practically the entire burden! scriptions will not be given preferred 
of. these demands was sustained by the | allotment. 

New York City banks, as the withdrawals} Bearer certificates will be issued in 
of gold for export were made at New) denominations of $500, $1,000, $5,000, 
York, and the currency requirements at | $10,000, and $100,000. The certificates 
banks elsewhere throughout the country | will have two interest coupons attached 
were met largely by the withdrawal of | payable Mar. 15, 1931, and Sept. 15, 1981. 
funds from New York. Consequently,| These certificates will be exempt, both 
there wag an increase in the demand for!as_ to principal and interest, from all 
reserve bank credit, which occurred | taxation, except estate and inheritance 
chiefly at the Federal Reserve Bank of | taxes. 


New York . 
oan ae : About $350,000,000 of Treasury certifi- 
ae a, ee met by a substantial | cates of indebetedness, about $51,000,000 
creas€ in the borrowings of leading |in Treasury bills, and about $35,000,000 in 


New York City banks at the reserve); ° i “ 
bank. A purchase of $25,000,000 of Gov. interest payments on the public debt be 


ernment securities was made by the re- 
serve banks at the end of the first week | 
of August, however, and about $30,000,- 
000 of bankers’ acceptances were sold to 
the reserve banks by dealers and mem- 
ber banks, so that a substantial volume 
of funds was placed in the money mar- 
= vonee by with a return flow 
of funds from other sections of the coun- 
etry, enabled the New York banks to re- | SePt- 15, 1930, payable Sept. 15, 1931,, 
‘pay practically all of their indebtedness With interest at the rate of 2% per cent 
‘by the middle of the month. payable semiannually. Applications will | 
| The result was that except for a brief be received at the Federal reserve banks. | 


period of slightly firmer conditions early Certificates to Have 


inthe month, the supply of funds in the 
money market was ample and money Two Interest Coupons | 
Bearer certificates will be issued in! 


rates remained low. Call money contin- 
91 
2% per cent on the Stock! denominations of $500, $1,000, $5,000, 









24, 1917, as amended, offers for subscrip- | 
tion, at par and accrued interest, through | 
the Federal reserve banks, TYeasury | 
certificates of 


ued at 2 to 


Exchange, and 90-day loans against $ 
nange, y IS_, against | $10,000, and $100,000. 
yh ee collateral at 2% to 2% |will have two interest coupons attached, | 


Sales of prime commercial paper were. payable Mar. 15, 1931, and Sept. 15, 1931. | 


made chiefly at 3 per cent, as compared| The cetificates of said series shall be 
with a gradually declining range of from |°X¢™pt, both as to principal and inter- | 
3% per cent down to 3 per cent during est, from all taxation (except estate and 
July, and the average rate charged by inheritance taxes) now or hereafter im- 
the principal New York City banks on | P0Sed by the United States, any State, 
commercial loans to customers declined | °° @ny of the possessions of the United 
to 4 per cent in August for the first time States, or by any local taxing authority. 
in many years. Rates on bankers’ ac-| The certificates of this series will be 
ceptances were unchanged during Au- accepted at par during such time and 
gust, and yields on short-term United | @der such rules and regulations as shall 
States Government securities were | > prescribed or approved by the Secre- 
slightly lower than in July. tary of = Fopeeees: in pormest of nal 
Investment Totals Steady — Bs profis taxes payable a}. the 

Total loans and investments of report- eT Be en oe ee 


; : t cates of this series wi 

ing member banks in this district showed | secure duneeier a mubhe eas 
practically no net change between the} will not bear the circulation privilege. 
third week of July and the third week of The right is reserved to reject any 
August. .The security loans of the prin-| su 7 

cipal New York City banks after a tem- 
porary increase over the July month- 
end declined to @ volume slightly smaller | out notice. 
than a month previous; all other loans ury also reserv 
showed a small increase, probably due! ment in full 
to larger holdings of bankers accept-| smaller amounts 
ances; investments showed no consistent ments te 
change. 

For all reporting banks throughout the 
country, there was an increase of \$40,- 
000,000 during the month in total loans 
and investments, as a decline of $83,- _ 
000,000 in security loans was more than| Were 77 per cent larger than a year ago, 
offset by an increase of $26,000,000 in|CoMtinuing the rapid growth that has 


close the subscriptions at any time with- 


es the right to make allot- 
upon applications for 
to make reduced allot- 
upon, or to reject, applications for 
|larger amounts, and to make classified 
| allotments and allotments upon a gradu- 
| ated scale; and his action in these re- 


| eee 


other loans, and: a further increase of | been in progress in this type of financing | 


during the past few years. 
Commercial Paper Active 


$97,000,000 in investments. 

The bill market was moderately active 
during August and open market rates} 
were unchanged throughout the month. | w. 
pemcaunting and accepting banks evi-| 

ently preferred to hold new bills in their| 000, no doubt reflecti j 
portfolios instead of allowing them to! lower commodity a jeer part 
come into the market, and in addition| of $223,000,000 over a year ago in total 

_ there was a more or less steady demand | outstandings was almost entirely due to 
from the banks for bills that dealers|the increase in acceptances covering for- 


ere slightly above a year ago, but im- 
port bills showed a decrease of, $56,000,- 


“could supply at existing rates. In the) eign transactions. 
_ Second week of August, when money con-| A fairly active market was reported 
ditions temporarily become slightly|by commercial paper dealers throughout 


» firmer, some bills were sold to the Re- 
serve Bank by New York City banks in 
order to replenish reserves, but for the| 

‘month ended Aug. 27 the system’s bill | 
portfolio rose only $32,000,000. 

As a result of the absence of any great 

‘ seasonal increase in new drawings of bills 

’ and the rather good investment demand, 
dealers’ portfolios of bills remained low;rial was generally ,in excess of the 

* throughout the month. }amount of this type of paper that the 

During July, the volume of dollar ac- | dealers were able to secure,from poten- 
ceptances outstanding rose $45,000,000 to | tial borrowers. ° 

4 $1,350,000,000, following the uninter-| The good demand for open market 

; rupted seasonal decline from the end of | commercial paper in recent months has 
December to June. The July increase | quickly absorbed new creations of paper 

. was more than accounted for by a rise|}and has kept the .market rather bare, 
of about $50,000,000 in acceptances based | despite the fact that outstandings of 

on stored in or. shipped between | paper have shown less decline than in 

. foreign countries. |the corrseponding season of previous 

| _Export acceptances also increased | years. The outstandings of 21 dealers at 
slightly, while import bills and those|the end of July were $525,000,000, or 

on domestic warehouse credits, the|less than one-half of one per cent 
other two principal classes of transac-|smaller than a month earlier and only 

+ ~ tions, declined further. July outstand-|about 5 per cent below the April peak 

/ ings in this market of bills based on|of this year. ~The July 31 figure was 

foreign storage or shipment of goods | nearly twice that of a year ago. 
. 


| August. There continued to be a widely 
distributed, active demand for prime 
paper at 3 per cent, but there was little 
demand on the part of the banks for less 
high grade paper of the smaller bor- 
rowers, which was available at slightly 
higher rates. In ‘the aggregate, the in- 
vestment demand for high grade mate- 
























x . iS 
~ Need for Funds september Offering Consists of $325,000,000 in 
f | Bearing 234 Per-Cent Interest and Maturing 
_In One Year 


The issue while offered at. this time | oy before ' 


d for| the Treashry has maturities and interest 


The Department’s statement follows in| 


come due and payable on Sept. 15, 1930. | 
The text of the official circular follows: | give better service. It is hoped to re-| 
The Secretary of the Treasury, under| move the local stations and leave the | 
the authority of the act approved Sept.' broadcasting field entirely to the chains, | 


| Since the radio audience 


| subscription and to allot less than the! 
amount of certificates applied for and to} 


The Secretary of the Treas-! 


Export acceptance credits on July 31| 


ae 





\ ‘ 





be publicly announced. ’ 





“THE UNITED STATES BAIL 
Fiscal Operations 


New York Area Quarterly Finance Program _ Merger of Oil 


'e 
yeals Increase in Currency | The September financing of the De-| spects will be final. Allotment notices 
| partment of the Treasury, announced 
Sept. 7, takes the form of a one-year 


will be sent out promptly upon allot- 
ment, and the basis of the allotment will 


| Payment at par and accrued interest 


| for certifi 


ment, Af 


interim recei 
definitive certificates. 


tes) allotted must be made on 
pt. 15, 1930, or on later allot- ?. 

allotment and upon pay- | called Standa ) 
; ment, Federal. reserve banks may issue 1911 constitutes the main, and perhaps 
7 pts pending delivery of the | the only real, controyersy in the Govern- 
ny qualified de- | ment’s suit to test the validity of the pro- 


| positary will be permitted to make pay- 


| ment by credit for certificates allotted to | pany c v 
| it for itself and its customers up to any | Company, the special master in the case, | 


( 


t\ @ 


, 


f 





Interpretation of Dissolution 


Order of Standard Oil Is' 


Qnly,-Real Controversy, 


Special Master Says 


—_— 


retation to be given the so- 
Oil dissolution decree of 





The inte 


posed merger of the Standard Oil Com- 
of New York and the Vacuum Oil 


‘amount for which it shall be qualified in| Fred L. Williams, declares in a summary 


, excess of existing deposits, when so no- 
| tified” by the Federal reserve bank of 


| 


i 
| district. Treasury certificates of indent 
jedness of series TS-1930 and Treasury 
| bills dated July 
| Sept. 15, 1930, will be accepted, at par 


| in the case of the certificates and at ma- 


i= the certificates of the series so paid 
| for. . 

| As fiscal agents of the United States, 
| Federal reserve banks are authorized 
and requested to receive subscriptions 





| retary of the Treasury to the Federal 
| reserve banks of the respective districts. 


‘Intermediate Credit Banks 
| Plan Debenture Issue 


| The Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
| will place an issue of debentures, amount- 
ing to $15,000,000, on the ‘market Sept. 
| 15, according to information received and 

made public orally by the Federal Farm 
|Loan Board. The issue will be handled 
| by the credit banks’ fiscal agency in New 


;York according’ to the usual procedure, 


jit was stated. 
|. A maximum maturity of 12 months 
}is provided for the new issue of deben- 
‘tures which constitutes the regular of- 
'fering to meet farm marketing demands 
| for credit. Some of the debentures will 
|mature in seven months, and the others 
will have maturities ranging between the 
minimum and maximum, it was an- 
| nounced. 


‘Radio Difficulties 


| Simpler in England 


British Engineer Tells Mr. La-| 


fount of Problems 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
which probably would be increased to 


five. Many of the stations now are run- 
ning on the same frequency, which can 


indebtedness of Series|be accomplished due to the fact that} 
TS-1931, dated and bearing interest from| the stations in England are well scat-! 


tered while some of them are synchro- 
nized. 

Another of the problems which the 
British are attempting to solve is that 
of interference from street cars, the 
violet ray and oscillation. 

Tax Is Required 


In the British Isles each person with 
a receiving set must pay a “tax” of 10 


The certificates | shillings (about $2.50) annually for the 
purpose of paying the expenses of the| 


| British Broadcasting Corporation in ar- 


ranging the programs. The British have 


| found this system extremely satisfactory. 


ig _Tad has to pay 
this “tax” it is only, right that they 
| Should have the privilege of criticising 
the programs, and this privilege is 
granted. The British Broadcasting Cor- 
| poration invites the people to write in 
their criticisms and the programs are 
| arranged as far as possible to suit the 
| Popular demands. The British Broad- 
casting Corporation, through this sys- 
| tem, can gauge the popular taste and in 
|case the desires of the people are not 
|met by the broadcasting corporation, 
there is the alternative of taking their 
jcomplaints to Parliament. 

The British find that their system 


| works well and are satisfied with it. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Sept, 6.—The Federal R& 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: , 
_In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 














Austria (schilling) ............ 14,1151 
/ Belgium (belga) ......... eoreee 18,9581 
Bulgaria (lev) ........... eacece -7230 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ...../.. 2.9669 
Denmark (krone) ....... e+secee 26.7638 
England (pound) .......... e++ee 486.0795 
Finland (markka) ........00 2.5178 
France (franc) ........... o--ee 9.9865 
Germany (reichsmark) ......... 23.8147 
Greece (drachma) ......ceeee+. @1,2968 
Holland (guilder) .............. 40.2524 
Hungary (pengo) ........eeee+. 17.5257 
OS RO a ep -e 5.2374 
Prereay, CRIOKE): occ. sccoacnics. 26.7578 
OUNME TOONEY oleic as svdedarccees 11.2160 
Portugal (escudo) .......ese000. 4.4914 
Rumania (leu) ........ccecsecs 5965 
Spain-(peseta) ...9%...cccccsceee 10.6625 
Sweden (krona) .......essses.. 26.8672 
Switzerland (franc) . 19.4026 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7725 
China (Chefoo tael) ... 40.5416 
| China (Hankow tael) .. 40.1562 
China (Shanghai tael) .. 39.1666 
China (Tientsin tael) ... 40.8750 
China (Hongkong dollar) . 32.1875 
China (Mexican dollar) ... 28.6562 
China. (Tientsin dolar) . 28.3750 
China (Yuan dollar) .... 28.0416 
India (rupee) ........... 31.9878 
NE EMMY 's i:s'gon canece 49.4162 
Singapore (dollar) ........ 55.9491 
Canada (dollar) ............00e. 100.1286 
CR CRON ois de ons crcdernbere 99.9968 
Meee -CBOGD)- iia s ss Mrccdecnre 47.3975 
Newfoundland (dollar) ......... 99.8531 
Argentina (peso, gold) ......... 79.8185 
Brazil (milreis) ............+. .» 9.8670 
Chile. (peso) ....c.eescere oes 12.1634 
Uruguay (peso) ...... oeeessecee 814298 
| Colombia (peso) s.sececesesesse 96,6300 


and to make allotments on the basis and ; W!!! ‘ 
| up to the amounts indicated by the Sec-|Solution decree of 1941. 


of the evidence taken before him and pre- | 


pared for submission to-‘the court. 
Copies of the printed summary have just 
been received by the Department of Jus- 


14, 1930, both maturing | tice and were made available, Sept. 6. 


The proceeding, instituted through a 
supplemental bill filed by the United 


“said contract, if carried out, will com- 


pletely eliminate all existing and poten- | 


tial competition between the two de- 
fendants in interstate and foreign com- 
merce in petroleum ang its products and 


+ 


il violate the provisions” of the dis- 


Suit Started in 1906 


The original suit was instituted in 
1906 against the Standard Oil Company 


|of’ New Jersey and 70 other corporations 


| 





to enjoin the = of an alleged 
illegal combination fn violation of the 
Sherman Anti-trust Aet. - The final de- 


cree; as modified by the Supreme Court 


of the United States, found 44 of the} 
original defendants guilty of the alleged | 
Among these 44 were the| 
Standard Oil Company of New York and | 


violations. 


the Vacuum Oil Company. The decree 
was followed by a dissolution of the com- 
bination as a result of which all the com- 
panies became independent organizations. 

The different contentions relative to 


the interpretation of that decree are de- | 
tailed by Mr. Williams in his summary | 


as follows in full text: 

“In his opening statement, the Assist- 
ant to the Attorney Geheral said, in- 
part: ‘As disclosed by{ 


Y: MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1930 


Is Announced by Treasury) Firms Depends Coslpe 
Bills, On 1911 Decree _ 


| turity value in the case of the Treasury { States in the old Standard Oil trust case, | 
| bills, in payment for any certificates of |seeks to enjoiz the two companies from 
lthe series now offered which shall be|calling a stockholder’s meeting for the 
subscribed for and allotted, with an ad-| purpose of voting upon the approvad of 
| justment of the interest accrued, if any,|a merger contract ‘on the ground that 





Security Issues 


AuTHoRizeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Brine 
Pustisnen WitHout ComMENT BY THe Unite States DAILY 


' Bank Deposits 


a 


_ United States Treasury Statement 


of Business Sept. 4; 








rative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 
Made Public Sept. 6, 1930 


Corresponding Corresponding 
' period’ . period 
Receipts This month. Last year Fiscal year 1931 fiscal year 1930 
CustOMs ...sseeseececes $3,500,109.80 $5,899,629.77 $61,782,447.70 $114,471,302.48 
Income tax ....e.eesees 1,480,798,39 1,856,800.23 © 57,346,522.40 68,950,733.60 
Mise. internal revenue .. 5,931,446.91 5,262,397.63 115,147,520.70 114,778,959.55 
: Foreign obligations— . . 
Principal. ewe = eae OR Ke. Joie apa Ne ie Cae, Wo vtaaee igen e's 30,000.00 25,000.00 
TRUONG coc cc Chadha tcude (Les kacrbhe cde ‘bar VPaseaee cn’, (0? she eaten ok 10,019,359.57 
Railroad securities 61,064.00 3,000.00 587,819.61 565,623.98 
All Othe so US eet eee 21125 - 2,023.24 1,133,319.83 400,084.12 
Trust fund receipts (re- « 956,019.39 402,910.35 12,320,466.01 11,125,570.13 
appropriated for in- 
vestment) ..........5. 
Proceeds sale of surplus 53,433.77 157.25 468,836.95 2,636,384.01 
PEGWOKES f 6 vo oS vesces : 
Panama Canal tolls,“ete, 00.00... 160s tee easees sane 5,088,215.34 4,570,164.53 
Other miscellaneous . 1,325,267.17  3,748,822.88 25,532,009.11 $3,612,201.:80 


Total ordinary. ..... 


Excess of expenditures . 


oe 
General expenditures ... 


“Interest on public debt 271,275.17 
Refund customs ........ 249,385.33 
Refund internal revenue 649,351.94 
Postal deficiency ....... 7,500,000.00_ .. 
Panama Canal ......../ 41,788.51 
Op. in spec. accounts— C 
Railroads. ...».. Hes 0 yee 2,036.89 
War Finance Corp. ..... 406.90 
Shipping Board ........ 38,804,23 
Agricultural marketing 
fund (net) ........68. 1,780,533.65 .. 
Alien property funds .., 70,045.35 
Adj. service cert. fund .. 192,840.14 
tCivil-service r’m’t fund 71,144,626.09 
Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. life insurance .... 956,019.39 
D. C. teachers’ retirem’t’ ............ .. 
£For. Service retirement .._.. Oo ess tk 
Gen. railroad contingent | ........... .. 
Total ordinary :.... $88,643,545.98 


Sinking fund ........... 
Received for estate taxes 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. 


Total expenditurés 





$81,346.10 accrued discount on war-savings 
tExcess of credits (deduct). 


retirement and disability fund and $216,000 


charged above. On June 30 like investment 





a 
‘$28,035,684.87 $28,030,281.82 


71,168,820.77 


$28,967,400.04 





$38,643,545.98 $28,967,400.04 


—_—————_ 


$13,308,350:68 $17,175,241.35 $279,437,157.95 $361,150,383,77 
$25,835,195.30 $11,792,158.69 





$267,633,159.46 $228,367,376.69 





$416,709,669.53 $397,442,736.51 


250,548.25 15,802,492.47 21,631,809.72 
103,868.88 4,213,393.54 3,666,789.62 
696,825.83 11,435,098.42 23,137,221.57 
vee sb eb tee 17,504,582.37 ....seeseeies 
74,226.70 2,672,504.77 2,015,067.11 
4,072.57 63,234.20 $655,395.63 
504.11 41,664.52 729,872.36 


348,292.44 2,832,929.51 
17,775,474.19 
848,428.85 
¥149,881.08 
19,636,588.85 


766,125.07 
523,387.34 
19,265,189.59 


190,380.39 
34,309.47 


402,910.35 11,963,912.38 10,828,980.20 
Cv beetgetce 244,255.81 223,943.89 
os seceneeee 376,000.00 363,692.61 

112,297.82 72,646.04 


$522,039,317.11 $485,638,307.21 


$103,864,950.00 





$25,000,000.00 
bountei ted vee 14,000.00 
31,000.00 503.25 
$25,031;000.00 $103,879,453.25 





$547,070,317%11  $589,517,760.46 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
*The figures for the month inelude $3,130 and for the fiscal year 1931 to date 


certificates of matureg series, and for the 


corresponding periods last year the figures include $5,264.96 and $96,721.30, respectively. 
$The amount of the appropriations available July 1 of $20,850,000 for the civil-service 


for the Foreign Service retirement and dis- 


| ability fund was invested in special issues of 4 per cent Treasury notes maturing June 
| 30, 1935.. Also other amounts available on July 1 for investment in the Foreign Service 
retirement fund aggregated $179,000, making the total investment on that account 
$395,000. Variations in the working cash balance account for any difference in amounts 


$s were made from interest then due in the 


amount of $4,900,000 for account of the civil-service retirement fund and $32,000 for 
account of the Foreign Service retirement fund. 





Wyoming Asks Commerce Commission 


the answer of | 


the defendants, it is the theory of the! 


| defendants that it is incumbent upon the 
| Government to show that the proposed | 


transaction here sought to be enjoined | 


Act. It is our theory that it is only in-~ 
cumbent upon the Government to estab- 
lish 


| would be a violation under the Sherman | 


at the proposed transaction falls | 


| within the terms of the decree and is a | 


* * * 


violation of the decree. 


| proof to be offered by the Government | 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


\ 


concerns chiefly the allegations contained 
in sections 5 and 8 of the supplemental 
petition.’ (Sections 5 and 8 allege in 
substance that ‘the proposed merger will 


eliminate all existing and potential com- ! tatig 
| petition between the two companies and have, t 


will violate the 1911 <decree.) 
Defendants’ Stand 


“Counsel for defendants, in his open- | 


ing statement, said in part: ‘The issue 
between the defendants and the Govern- 
ment in the interpretation of the lan- 
guage of section 6 (of the decree) is 
this: * * * The defendants contend that 
the decree forbids * * * the conveyance 


of the physical property and business of | 


one of the former subsidiaries to another 
potentially competitive former subsid- 
lary * * * only when such acts will effect 
a combination or conspiracy like that 
terminated by the decree in this suit in 
violation of the Act of July 2, 1890 (The 
Sherman Anti-trust Act). * * * The Gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, claims that 


to show a violation of the decree is not} 


necessary to show a violation of the 
Sherman law * * *, If the Government’s 
interpretation is adopted, the material 
facts are very simple and are admitted.” 

Mr. Williams pointed out that there 
is little, if any, serious conflict concern- 
ing the facts of the case. On this sub- 
ject his statement follows in full text: 

“The terms of the contract of merger, 
the consummation of which the Govern- 
ment seeks to prevent, are admitted by 
the pleadings. In substance the con- 
tract provides: (1) for changing the 
name of the Standard Oil Company of 
New York to General Petroleum Cor- 
poration, or other name to be agreed 
upon; (2) two subsidiary corporations 
of General Petroleum Corporation will 
then be formed under the respective 


|names of Standard Oil Company of New 


York, Inc., and Vacuum Oil Company, 
Inc., to carry on the business now con- 
ducted by the two defendants corpora- 


| tions; (3) Vacuum Oil Company will sell 


and convey all its assets to General 
Petroleum Corporation and each stock- 


|holder of Vacuum Oil Company will re- 


ceive three shares of General Petroleum 


and Vacuum Oil Company will there- 
upon become dissolved and its affairs 
wound up. 
Meeting to Be Called 
“It is admitted by the answer that 
meetings of the respective stockholders 
to vote upon the contract of merger 





will be called and that the merger will 
be effected unless enjoined by the Court.” 

In the summary of the evidence are 
detailed the comparative standings and 
interests of the two companies. 


pointed out in the answer of the defend-|™ost conspicuous in recent years. 
ant companies, filed with the court, that/integration has passed national boun- 


the object of the merger is to help the 


two corporations to meet their needs in| Phase of development. One of the salient 
this country and abroad bp availing|Causes of such integration is the lack 


themselves of~the complementary re- 
sources and facilities of each. (U. S. 
Daily, Apr. 29.) ’ 

“Abroad,” Mr. Williams states in his 
summary, “Vaéuum comes into competi- 
tion with Socony in the sale of gasoline 


and: kerosene in the relatively small mar- | 


kets of Syria, Cilicia, Jugoslavia and the 
Islands of Cyprus and Rhodes, * * * 
“Vacuum does a large business in gaso- 


line abroad, but, except as above indi- | 


cated, its gasoline business is in coun- 
tries where Socony does not sell gasoline. 
Both companies do a fair-sized business 
in kerosene abroad but the business of 
each is done in countries in which the 
other does not sell gasoline. 

“The overlapping of foreign territory 
in the sale of lubricants,” he said, “is 


larger than is the overlapping in the son 


foreign sales of other, products. How- 
ever, in some of ®he types of lubricants 
there is no overlapping and the extent 
of overlapping varies with thd 
types of lubricants.” 

, Both defendants, tt is stated 
in the sale of gasoline in nb 


‘ 


tw 


| have been paid.thereon without any in- 
|come from-the land. These land owners | 


| 
} 


| 


| 


The} 





It was |integration by the oil companies has been 


various | companies would complement each-other 


compete|in India, where Vacuum has an estab- 
i : w York.|lished good will in lubricants and an ex- 
Of the \total consumption of gasoline |'perienced and trained organization.” 


¢ |every State west of the Mississippi, ex- 
Corporation for each share of Vacuum, cept Idaho.” er 


|marketer. The opposite holds true, Such; 


To Order Extension of Rail Lines | 


| pean market for these products since 


Complaint States That Rich 


Agricultural Section Is In-| 
adequately Served by Roads 


[Continued from Page 9.] 


tlement of said ceded lands, and taxes 


cannot profitably cultivate their lands | 
withgut the benefit of railroad transpor- 
facilities to the markets; they! 


herefore, beer forced to seek a 


_ 38. Only by means of the sale of water 
rights by the Reclamation Service to ac-| 
tual settlers can the United States Gov- 
ernment be reimbursed for its expendi-} 
tures of more than $4,000,000 for the) 
construction of the irrigation system. 

4. The Shoshone and Arapahoe Indian 
tribes will'receive $1.50 an acre for all 
land settled upon"by white settlers, and 
such settlement will enhance the value} 





Individual Account Debits 
Decline Slightly for Week| 


Debits to individual accounts, as re-~ 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week} 
ending Sept. 3, which included but five 
business days, aggregated $9,777,000,-| 
000 or slightly below the total reported 
for the preceding week and 39 per cent 
below the total reported for the corre- 
sponding week of last year, which also 
included but five business days, accord- 
ing to a statement by the Board on 
Sept. 6. — : 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers, for 
which figures have been published 
weekly since January, 1919, amounted to 
$9,124,000,000, as compared with $9,175,- 
000,000 for the preceding week and $15,- 
204,000,000 for the week ending Sept. 4) 
of last year. ‘ | 





in New York in 1929 Socony sold 33.7) 
per cent thereof and Vacuum 1.8 per} 
cent. The same comparison in Wisconsin 
shows Socony selling 1.1 per cent and} 
Vacuum 1.5 per cent of the Wisconsin 
estimated total consumption. 

“Vacuum lubricating oils are sold in 
every State. Socony sells lubricating 
oils in New York, New England, and in 


Mr. Williams also pointed to the fact) 
that “The econdmic tendency in recent 
years has been toward the formation of 
integrated/companies.” Relative to this, 
he quoted the testimony of Dr. John W. 
Ffey, a trade specialist, at present the 
Chief of the Petroleum Section, Minerals 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the United States 
Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Frey said, “This tendency toward 


This 


daries and entered an_ international 


of security in obtaining profits in any 
one branch of the industry, for instance, 
cheap crude may mean a toss to the 
producer, but a profit to the refiner and 
integration has made it possible for com- 
‘panies to take losses in one department 
‘and .make yp the deficit in another, the 
investment as a whole being! thereby 
strengthened. Integration gives added 
security for the refiner and marketer, 
-< an outlet for products to the pro- 
ucer. 


“This tendency and ‘practice on ‘the 
part of major companies is constantly 
adding to their own outlets, and thereby 
reducing the number of points at which 
Vacuum automotive products can be 
made available to the public,” Mr, Wil- 
lia said, “is the most important rea- 
ich prompts Vacuum to enter the 
merger so far as its domestic business 
is concerned.” ' 

He added, “the resources of the two 





in various countries abroad, noticeably 





} 
/ 


. 
th Z 


of thé thousands of acres surrounding 
the project which are the property of 
said Indians. The oil from the Maverick 
Springs and the Circle Oil Fields, where 
there are now 19 shut-in oil wells ca- 
pable of producing 10,000 barrels of oil 


rete | a Id hipped. This would 
| livelihood in other places. — Gay,.would. be .shippe - 


result in a cash settlement to the In- 


|dians’-tribal fund of $72,000 and a con- 


tinuing 12% per cent royalty upon all 
oil produced. 


The Continental Oil Company has of-| 


fered to build an oil pipe line from the 
Maverick Springs Oil Field to the ter- 
minus of the proposed branch railroad 
line at or near Pavillion coincident with 
the building of the branch railroad line 
and to ship over such branch and the 
main line with which the branch is con- 
nected a minimum of 2,500 barrels of 
oil daily,equal to. a daily shipment of 
11 carloads of oil. Such development 
would also necessitate the shipment “of 


oil from said oil field by the Texas Oil 


Company and by the Midwest Oil Com- 
pany, each of said companies having pro- 
ducing wells in said oil field. “Such ship- 
ments together with other shipments re- 
quired for the development of agricul]- 
tural lands, will give the railroad com- 
pany which constructs the branch line 


ja remunerative income on the invest- 


ment from the very beginning and dur- 
ing the development of the agricultural 


\lands. 


5. The agricultural products, livestock, 
livestock feeding, and the natural re- 
seurces of the territory which would be 
tributary to the branch line will gpnsti- 
tute sources of prolific and remunerative 
traffic. It has been fully demonstrated 
that the lands under the irrigation sys- 
tem in the Riverton project will produce 
abundant yields per acre of sugar beets, 
alfalfa hay, all grains, peas, beans, po- 
tatoes, all vegetables, tomatoes, canta- 
loupes, and all berries. 


Territory Will Become 
Feeding Place for Stock 


Within a territory where sugar beets 
are grown, the gross revenue to the rail- 
road serving the territory is equal to 
from $30 to $35 per acre per annum of 
all cultivated land in the territory. 
Shortly after the construction: of the 
branch. line, a beet sugar factory will be 
built and the territory will become a 
feeding place for fattening thousands of 
sheep and cattle from the grazing range 
to the east and south, embracing 10,000 
square miles; also from the counties of 
Sweetwater, Sublette and Carbon on the 
south, and the Big Horn, counties on the 
north, in which territory there were 
1,188,992 head of sheep, excluding the 
lambs, and 168,332 head of cattle assessed 
for taxation purposes im the year 1929. 
After fattening, said livestock would be 
shipped to eastern markets over said 
branch line and railroads. ‘The hay pro- 
duction will be in demand as an insur- 
ance feed in the Winter for livestock 
as far east as Casper. 4 

‘Within the immediate territory na- 
turally tributary to’the proposed branch 
line, there are now no less than 100,000 
sheep, 15,000 cattle and 3,500 horses. 

There are three developed oil fields 
waiting transportation facilities. 

As is evidenced by a petition pre- 
sented to this complainant by representa- 
tive business interests of the said towns 
of Lander, Riverton and Shoshoni, it is 
the desire of such interests that, that 
portion of the main line of the North 
Western between Casper, in Natrona 
County, Wyo., and Shoshoni, in Fremont 
County, Wyo., be abandoned and_ that 
part of the main line of the North West- 
ern between Shoshoni and Lander in 
Fremont County, ~Wyo., be trans- 
ferred for a propereconsideration to the 
Burlington, the Burlington to make the 


hereinbefore mentioned connection be-| transpo 


tween a point on its main line at or near 
Bonneville and a point on the North 
Western at or near Shoshoni; and the 
Burlington to construct the branch line 
from the ppint A in section-7, T, 1 N,, 
’ \ 

\ 


6,385.985.93 | 





Chain Retailing 

Shows Gain in 
European Cities 
Dégiietiielt’ f+ Ageiciilades 
Points Out Effects of Di- 


rect Buying of Dried Fruit 
And Other Exports 





Grocery chain store development is be- 
ginning to be felt in Europe and will 
become of greater importance as time 
goes on, according to a report made pub- 
lic Sept. 6 by the Department of Agrir 
culture reviewing the markets abroad for 
American dried fruit and pointing out 
competitive pitfalls to be avoided by the 
United States trade. 

The chain store movement is.only one 
of many factors in the marketing situa- 
tion referred to in the report. 

The sections of the report dealing in 
genera! with the European markets for 
dried fruits, and with the operation of 
| cooperative buying societies and chain 
stores, follow in full text: 


now taking over three-fourths of our 
annual exports of dried fruits. Prunes 
and raisins constitute the bulk of such 
exports and shipments in recent years 
have been: far ,above the pre-war aver- 
age. The most important European 
dried fruit consuming areas are Great 
Britain, Germany, France, The Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and the Scandinavian 
countries, practically all of which are 
highly industrialized and depend to a 
large ‘extent upon imports for ‘their food 
requirements. All of these countries are 
deficit producing areas as far as fruit is 
concerned and as @ result imported dried 
fruit has become popular in the diet of 
the people. 
Competition Increasing 


There are indications of increasing 
consumption of dried fruit in Europe, 
but, at the same time, competition is 
becoming keener, The main competi- 
tors of the United States for the Euro- 
pean dried fruit market are Yugoslavia, 
Spain, Greece, Smyrna, Australia and 
South Africa, Of these only Yugoslavia 
has shown a downward tendency in pro- 
duction in recent years. In most coun- 
tries the production trend is upward. 
The relatively low price and excellent 
quality of American dried fruits in recent 
years have been important factors in 
the increasing demand for American 
dried fruits in Europe. Another fac- 
tor of importance in the expanding Euro- 





the war has been the wider appreciation 
of relative food values in dried fruits. 
Many of the European buyers of Amer- 
ican dried fruit purchase the bulk of 
their requirements in June, July and Au- 
gust for delivery during October, No- 
vember and December. As prices early 
in the season are frequently out of line 
with the actual supply and demand situ- 
ation, it frequently happens that those 
who have made early purchases at high 
prices for the Christmast trade are con- 
fronted with assudden decline in values 
as soon as the transactions have been 
completed.. Steps should be taken .to 
bring prices into line with supply and 
demand conditions. Direct buying by 
cooperative societies and by chain store 
organizations are tending to absorb the 
functions of the long established agent- 
broker and distributor-wholesaler, and. 
developments along these lines must be * 
carefully watched by the American trade. 
The grocery chain-store movement has 
made comparatively little progress in 
Europe as yet but its presence is begin- 
ning to be felt and undoubtedly will be- 
come of greater importance in time. In 








jand distri 





its place, however, Europe presents in the 
buying field the large and growing co- 
operative consumer, retail and wholesale 
buying societies. Tle cooperative Con- 
sumer and buying societies are particu- 
larly strong in England, France, Ger- 
many, and the Scandinavian countries. 
Direct Buying Sought 
Organized primarily for mutual finan- 
cial benefits, attempts are made to elim- 
inate items of cost by more .difect. ap- 
proach to the sources of supply. For this 
purpose, the functions of agént-broker 
butor-wholesaler are absorbed 
by the organizations themselves in the 
caseyof the more powerful concerns. 
Such direct transactions may necessitate 


lthe establishment of offices in important 


ountries as has already been 
don® ‘by the English Wholesale Codpera- 
tive or, as in the case with the Sean- 
dinavian Cooperative, where & central 
buying office for all the countries In that 
area was recently established at Copen- 
hagen. 
In ne 


producing ¢ 


arly, every market of continental 
Europe the old agent (broker) finds him- 
self in the difficult position of trying ;to 
decide whether to remain loyal to the 
long established lines or distribution ;or 
whether to seek the busiess of the. co- 
operatives and chain stores which are 
invading the field of the importer. The 
importers resent the invasion of their 
field by these new agencies and naturally 
favor exporters and brokers who do not 







European markets on the average are ¥ 


> 


# 


» 


sell direct to the cooperatives and chains, | 


The apparent success of the coopera-~ 
tive consumer and buying movement, évi- 
denced by its growth in recent years, 
brings the. position of the long estab- 
lished wholesaler’. and agent-broke 
sharply to the front. The wholesalers in- 
‘dividually and in groups feel that .the 
advantages of large scale buying and:the 
elimination of all or part of the broker’s 
commission gives the cooperatives an,un- 
fair advantage. Threats of boycotting 
firms selling to the cooperative concerns 
and allowing commission, are heard ‘here 
and there. ‘ 

The , possibility of going direct to the 
source of dried fruits, either individoa ly 
or in groups and eliminating the ages 
commission ‘is being tried out by,’ the 
wholesalers in some markets in an ex- 
perimental way. ‘Some individual ‘but 
powerful packing concerns have recently 
deserted the “regular” channels and are 
going direct to retail outlets, backing 
their products with national advertising. 





R. 5 E. to Pavillion, as indicated, on 
Exhibit: B. f ‘ 

Such course would provide the most 
feasible. and economical railroad f cili- 
ties for the entire Fremont County terri- 
tory now requiring such service. ‘The 
North Western practically has noiye- 
munerative business along its line. be- 
tween Casper and Shoshoni; that entire 
section of country receives -far better 
service from the Burlington line’ ‘for 
rtation of passengers and prop- 
erty. The same condition of benefit 
would apply to the Lander, Riverton 
Shoshoni and Riverton project section if 
served by the Burlington, as is above in- 
dicated. se Hh a 


ff 
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State Finance - 


Protective Group | 
Given Control of 
Finance Company 


Maine Court Leaves Affairs 
In Hands of Bondholders 
Committees of American 
Bond & Mortgage Co. 


At the conclusion of hearings which 


“have®been in progress since Aug. 27 be- 
fore Chief Justice William R. Pattangall, 


of the Maine Supreme Judicial Court, 


on a bill in equity brought in the intez- 
est of debenture bond holders of the 
American Bond & Mortgage Company 
asking for the appointment of a receiver, 
Justice Pattangall issued ja statemeni 
in which he announced that the affairs 
of the corporation will be left in the 
hands of various protective committees 
and the bill will be retained for futher 
hearing if* necessary. 

The American Bond & Mortgage Com- 
any is a corporation. organized under 
Maine law, having its headquarters in 
Chicago and has been widely engaged 
in the construction and financing of 
large hotels and apartment houes. It 
was alleged by the petitioners for re- 


ceivership that the corporation was in) 


danger of becoming insolvent. 


Chief Justice Pattangall’s statement 


eee in full text: 
Would Avoid Interruption 
This bill, brought in the interest of 
the holders of debenture bonds issued 
by the defendant corporation, prays for 
the appointment of a receiver. The rem- 
edy sought was appropriate from a legal 


point.of view and the evidence offered | 


justified the bringing of the bill but it 
appears that, through the medium of 
various protective ‘committees an at- 
tempt is being made to reorganize and 
rehabilitate the corporation in the inter- 
est of the plaintiffs and other holders 
of securities of various kinds. 

The personnel of these committees is 
beyond criticism, the reorganization has 
prdteeded far enough to place the con- 
trol and executive management of the 
corporation in the hands of men of un- 

uestioned ability and integrity. Until 
they have had a fair opportunity to work 
out the problems which confront them 
and.their ability or inability to solve 
these problems has been demonstrated, 


it would be manifestly unwise to inter- | 


rupt their work. j 


Hopes Hearing Unnecessary 


Tp the committee which specifically 


represents the class of securities held} 


by these plaintiffs has been added.a 
member nominated by them. Arrange- 
ments ve also been made so that 


counsel agreeable to all of the parties} 


c@M@cerned and approved by the court 


will participate in the work of the vot-) 


ing trustees who at present control the 
corporation. 


The bill will’ be retained for further 


hearing if necessary, with the expecta- | 


tion on the part of the co@t that such 


a hearing may prove unngcessary and | 


that the complicated situation may be 
so handled that the millions of dollars 
invested in the enterprises fostered by 


the defendant gmay be saved, if not in| 


their entirety, in substantial measure, 
to the ultimate benefit of the thousands 
@of men and women whose savings are 


. State of Kansas: 
' 
| swindlers operating in Kansas trading | 
worthless securities, frequently alleged 
interests’ in oil royalties, in return for 
good securities, according to a statement 
issued Sept. 3 by the “Blue Sky” Com- 
| missioner, Carl Newcomer. Mr. New- 
comer warned investors against trading | 
j any kind of securfties for stocks about 
which they know little or nothing. 

| Mr.~Newcomer told of one instance 
|!where the operators pf the trading 
scheme exchanged worthless oil royalties 


School Head in Iowa 


| Asks Debt Reduction 





Miss, Samuelson 
| Many Districts Fail to! 
Budget Obligations 


Asserts 


| 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Sept. 6. 


regularly, Miss Agnes Samuelson, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, has 
issued a statement urging a more busi- | 
ness-like administration ef these affairs. 
The bonded indebtedness of Iowa 
school corporations on June 30, 1929, 
Miss Samuelson said, was $57,082,499. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1929, more than $5,000,000 of the debt'| 
was paid off. 
“Nevertheless, 
tinued, “many school districts with rel- 
atively héavy outstanding indebtedness, 
are not making adequate provisions for 
debt service, despite the law enacted in 
1927 requiring a definite program pro- 
viding for the retirement of bonds within 
20 years, This law prohibits a practice 
that has been all too common in the past, 
that is, the practice of issuing term 
bonds that run 20 years with little or 
no payments on the principal, thus 


” 


State Commissioner Warns of Group Trading Worthles 
Oil Stocks for Good Securities; Aid of Public’ 
_ , Sought to Combat Solicitors 


' phone this office collect. 
| solicit the assistance and cooperation of 
;our newspapers, bankers and business 

Pointing out that many schol districts | 
have neglected to budget their bonded | 
obligations and reduce their school debt 


‘Silver Stocks in Shanghai 
Show Decrease for Week 


Miss Samuelson cén- | 
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Security Regulation 


Organized Band of Swindlers ‘Deficit Is Shown — 
_ Said to Operate in Kansas 


| 
ad 


Topeka, Sept. 6. 
There is a well-organized band of {for $20,000 in prime securities. He urged | 


Kansans and others*to determine the 
value of securities offered and the relia- 


bility of the salesman before entering | 
upon security transactions of any kind. | 
|The Commissioner’s statement follows | 


in full text: 


On account of recent disclosures of gi- 


gantic frauds being perpetrated by an 
apparently well-organized gang 
swindlers, it is deemed advisable to warn 
the public against trading, selling or ex- 
changing stocks or other securities with- 
out first calling or writing this Depart- 


| ment. 


It has been the practice of these indi- 


or no par value and. interests in oil roy- 


_alties or oil leases for good securities. 


Two of these parties have been ar- 
rested and are now out on bond but will 
evidently still ply their trade. It is 


, their custom to “work” on widows, old 


people and those who are not informed 
as to the value of securities. 

When approached, at once wire -or 
We invite and 


men to the end that the investing public 
may be protected. 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on Aug. 28 
totaled 211,000,000 taels, of which 125,- 
000,000 taels were held in native banks, 


| says a radiogram to the Department: of 


Cemmerce from its Shanghai Office. The 
corresponding figures for Aug. 21 were 
212,000,000 taels, and 125,000,000 taels, 
respectively. 
| Syeee and silver bars were valued at 
/ 111,000,000 taels on Aug. 28, as com- 
pared with the same amount on Aug. 21. 
The total number of silver dollars in 
Shanghai on Aug. 28 was 138,000,000, as 
; compared with 139,200,000 on Aug. 21. 
An article, recommending international 
bimetallic agreement linking gold and 
silver together as a monetary base hbe- 


cause the gold supply is deemed inade- 
| 





necessitating their refunding at maturity. 
Many bonding propositions submitted to 
| the.electors in the past have carried, 
that might have failed, had it not been 
understood at election time, that term 
bonds not due for 20 years, would be 
issued. A definite schedule for debt 





will retire all indebtedness outstanding 
at the time the schedule is adopted.” 


Output of Pennsylvania 
Anthracite Shows Gain 


the State of Pennsylvania during the 
;week ended Aug. 30 is estimated at 
1,924,000 net tons. Compared with the 
output in the preceding week, this shows’ 
j}an increase of 220,000 tons, or 12.9 per 
jeent. Production during the week in 
|1929 corresponding with that of Aug. 
,80 amounted to 1,613,000 net tons. 


service-should be set up that, in 20 years, | 


The total, production of anthracite in| 


quate as a safe basis for world credit, 
|was published in Shanghai recently and 
j}evoked much favorable comment. 

|(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Cane Sugar Production in Nation 
Increases in Quantity and Value 


‘Returns From Census of Manufactures Show Gains of Over 
20 Per Cent for 


| 
The total production of cane sugar in 
\the United Stdtes last year, by estab- 
jlishments engaged primarily in the 
| manufacture of this commodity, showed 
| gain of more than 29 per cent in quan- 
‘compared with the production of 1925, 
| according to a statement issued by the 
‘Bureau of the Census, The 


of | 


viduals to trade stock of less than par | 


State Budgets 


| 


During August 
ore ea 


State Auditor Discloses War- 
rants Drawn During That | 


| 
Month Exceeded Pay- holding the cdurt vais : “The chiect, of 
|the statute was to foster’ incorporate 

ments -to Treasury religious societies, and it must be reason- 
ably construed, according to its spirit, in 
furtherance of the legislative intent. It 
cannot be frustrated by a technicality so 
finely drewn as that urged against the 
plaintiff’s right to exemption. Effect 
‘led by the Stat | must be given to the principal thing the 
Sept. 1 balance as compiled by t i ate! legislature had in view—the policy that 
Auditor, Carl C. White. August “oee. dictated the act® These should not be 
| with a — 'th this ete Stes subordinated to mere incidents required 
| aoeceee uring the aoa f total of |? give it efficacy and life, The former 
|and warrants were drawn for a to control; the latter follow. 


| $550,593. ‘ , | In First Unitarian Society v. Hartford, 
The following information was made | 6§ Conn. 368, 34 Atl. 89, under a statute 
available by the State Auditor: 'exempting from taxation “buildings ex- 
Insurance premium taxes paid {n by | clusively occupied as churches” a build- 
the Insurance Department during the/ ing owned by a religious society and reg- 
month of $252,062 constituted the largest | ularly used for its religious services was 
\item of general fund receipts, with $85,- [ners to be exempt ee noe although 
024 in State privileges being second. Ad|the building was available for hire and 
valorem taxes amounted to $27,464. Fees | was rented for entertainments which con- 
‘from Secretary of State were $16,900. | sisted of. lectures, concerts, mesmeric 
The largest item of warrants on gen-| performances, dramas by amateurs and, 
eral fund was $92,440 to pay interest on| at times, politica! conventions. 
bonds. Other large payments were $62,/ In interpreting these terms in consti- | 
| 565 to A, & M. College, $20,462 for pay-|tutionai or statutory provisions by 
|ments to experiment stations, $28,168 | which exemption is granted to property 
to: maintain the eXecutive departments. “used exclusively” for educational pur- 
Receipts Grow in August poses, the same broad interpretation has | 
Receipts were more in August than | been given by the courts as that given 
‘in July and warrants totaled less, but! under the “religious purnose” exemp- 
| July began with a nice balance. {tion. Thus, in Kansas Wesleyan Univer- 
Special funds began August with a bal- | sity of Salina v. Bd. of Comrs. of Sa- | 
lance of $1,732,664. Receipts including| line County, 243 Pac. 1055, under a con- 
ltransfers of funds belonging to highways | stitutional provision of Kansas which | 
lamounted to $978,240. Total warrants | granted exemption from taxation to} 


|: . . | property “used exclusively * * * for * * * 
|issued, including transfers, for the month} propert} os 7 
ltotaled the sum of $1,118,075, leaving | educational * * * purposes,” a nine-room 
la balance Sept. 1 of $1,592,829. Most of | home across the street from the campus, 
lthe transfers were road funds from gaso- | occupied by (—~ president of the school 
‘line and other funds to the four funds and a. eh roa = 2 — 
required in the highway accounts under, eer ae ae ee ns ee 
q 1 aaa | ston, 113, S. W. 1083, it was held that a! 
the Stansel road law. ‘puilding used as a_ private military | 


Gasoline taxes gave receipts of $524,-| Hoarding school was not deprived of, its 
|823. Tobacco taxes amounted to $107,-' exemption from taxation under a consti- 
‘397 for August, amusement taxes to tutional provision that “lots * * * with| 
$16,168 and gross sales tax to $3,994. | the buildings thereon, when the same ar 
Chief items of expense aside from the} yseqd exclusively for * * * schools * * *| 
distribution of the gasoline tax to coun-|.shall be exempted from taxation * * *”| 
ities and the Highway Department were | by reason of the fact that the building 
| $80,961 on Banking Department guaranty /| was also occupied by the proprietor and 
fund, $57,862 for Building Commission) his family. 
accounts, highway maintenance $160,411,| : 
State highway construction $53,391. | Problem Stated in + 


| In special funds both receipts and dis- Quoted Decision 


‘ s than for July. 
eee yee ae > - The court tersely stated the problem | 
and the conclusion thus: “The contention | 
|of the State hinges on the phrase ‘ysed 
| exclusively’ found in the tax-exempting | 
clause of the Constitution and statute; 
and the point for decision is narrowed 
down to a simple question, which may be | 
stated bluntly and singly to be: If the| 
proprietor of a private military boarding 
school in Missouri reside in the school 
| building with his family, having no avo-| 


| \ 


~ 


/ State of Mississippi: 

j Jackson, Sept. 6. 
The general fund of the State showed | 
\a deficit of $196,720, according to the 








Receipts of Railroad’s Ferry — 
By Mississippi _ Adjudged Liable to State Tax 


[Continued from Page 


as operative receipts. 


a Justify Board 


| thereafter operated by the Key System 
; Service System, a corporation organized 


;Board of Equalization treated 


| tity and more than 21 per cent in value | 


Four-year Period 


and as a result, the production in that 
year amounted to only 56,492 tons, valued 
xt $5.115,169. For this reason, compara- 
tive figures for 1925 instead of 1927 are 
given in the following tables. 


| This industry, as defined for census 


of the flood conditions which had pre- | 
vailed throughout a part of Louisiana, | 


represented by the company’s securities.| The total production of soft coal dur- 
This court will be kept in touch with ' 


the progress of the work and within the 
limits of its authority will cooperate 
with those who are endeavoring to reach 
the. desired result. 


The present need of all concerned is 
an honest, intelligent effort to conserve 
“the assets from which these plaintiffs 
must be reimbursed, if at all, rather than 
the carrying on of litigation, the result 
of which is always expensive, usually 
unsatisfactory and sometimes disastrous, 

Counsel and parties on both Sides, or 
more corréctly speaking, on all sides of 
this controversy, for it has many angles; 
are apparently working toward the same 
end, although from different points of 
view. Future conferences will, I hope 
and believe, reveal a common ground 
upon which they may all stand and 
where their differences of opinion may 
be reconciled. 


Tending Navigation Beacons 
During Storms Is Arduous 


[Continued from Page 1.} ' 

Rocks Lighthouse, Carysfort Reef Light, 
Allivator Reef Light, Sombrero Key 
Light, American Shoal Light and. Sand 
Key, all located on the coral reefs off the 
Florida coast. Besides there are many 
unattended automatic lights, among them 
being thé important Key West Light, 
Loggerhead Light, and the Dry Tortugas 
Light, the latter being about 60 miles 
west of Key West. 


Pensacola lighthouse, Sand Island light 
at the entrance of Mobile Bay, the houses 


at the southwest and south passes of the} 


8; Ship*Shoal light further on around 
iL coast, Sabine Bank light at Sabine 
ass, 


es: Ship River delta, below New Orle- 
m 


Tex., and the Galveston Jetty 


light, signalling the entrance of Galves- | 


tagi harbor, were all notified by E. S. 
L&nphier, District Superintendent of the 
Eighth District, with headquarters at 
New Orleans. In all, there were a total 


of 531 lights in these two districts which | 4 


might have been involved had the hurfi- 
cane carried its force on up from the 
Caribbean waters. 


One of the arduous’ tasks of the light- 
house keeper during a terrific storm is to 
keep his lights functioning properly and 
effectively. During the height of the 
hurricane, with wind velocity sometimes 
as high as 100 miles an hour, the light- 
house towers sway in the wind and in- 
terfere with the rotation of the lenses 
of the lights. It is then that the light 
must be manipulated by hand in order 
that navigators may safely be guided 
through the storm. 

After a storm lighthouse tenders of 
the’ Commerce Department’s servite often 
render signal assistance in salvaging 
vessels, and aiding in allaying confusion 
caused |, the high winds. At Key West 
the large tender “Ivy” is stationed, with 
three smaller boats; the “Magnolia,” and 
three other vessels are located at New 
Orleans, and the “Sunflower” is placed 
at Galveston. 

. . During the last big storm in that area 
damage to the extent of $200,000 was 
done to the Bureau’s lighthouses, but 

t replacenients and construction 

Posen ef such a nature a¥~to with- 

hurricane winds of a somewhat 
al velocity. 


/ing the week’ ended Aug. 30, including | 
| lignite and coal coked at the mines, is | 
‘estimated at 9,056,000 net tons. Com- | 
|pared with the output in the preceding | 
| week, this shows an increase of 562,000 | 
, tons, or 6.6 per cent. Production during | 
|the week in 1929 corresponding with | 
that of Aug. 30 amounted to 10,832,000 | 


| tons. ° | 
| | 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Indiana Is Ready 
To Build Bridge 





| 
| Highway Commission Denies 
Shortage in Fund 


| Thé Indiana State Highway Commis- 
|sion has ample funds to pay its share of | 
\the cost of construction of a_bridge| 
| across the Ohio River at Evansville, Ind., | 
according to a report just filed with the 
| Clerk of the Supreme Court of the’United | 
| States in accordance with the decree of! 
|the court entered May 19, 1930. 

The State Highway Commission pro-| 
ceeded at once with the work of complet- | 
ing plans and specifications for the} 
bridge, the report states, and divided the | 
preparation of plans and specifications | 
and work of construction into six pro-| 
jposed contracts. Details of the work 
done on each of these divisions from May 
/19 to Sept. 1 are ‘piven in the report. 
| “The Indiana State Highway Com- 
/ mission,” the report concludes, “has had 
at all times during this period and now} 
|has a reserve of funds appropriated by | 
the General Assembly of Indiana for | 
road and bridge construction during the | 
|fiscal year beginning Oct. 1, 1930, and| 
ending Sept. 30, 1931, in excess of all! 
contract obligations and not allocated to} 
any specific work, more than sufficient | 
to pay all of its share of the cost of this 
project and to meet all of its obligations | 
nder the contract, such funds being | 
javailable for allocation for these pur-| 
poses as soon as the Commonwealth of ; 
Kentucky shall have made permanently | 
‘available sufficient funds to pay its part | 
of the cost of said bridge as provided in| 
said contract of date Septa#12, 1928.” | 

This report is. signed by the Director | 
of the Highway Commission, John J. 
Brown, and the report to the court is | 
submitted by the Attorney General, | 
James M. Ogden. | 

of Kentucky, 


: The Commonwealth 

through x Assistant Attorney General, 
| Clifford £. Smith, recently gave notice | 
to Director Brown that unless the State | 
| of Indiana proceeded at once to award | 

contracts for the bridge construction 
Kentucky would demand an accounting 
of other work done by the Highway Com- 
mission. This notice was based upon 
statements said to have been received 
by Mr. Smith to the effect that Indiana 
did not have funds available because of | 
the unexpected completion of other high- | 
| Way work this year. @ . 
| The Attorney General of 





Indiana re- 


| cient evidence that it had made “perma- 
|nently available” the money’ to pay its 
share of the cost, and that the eerey | 
Commissioner was not obligated to 
award contracts until this had been done. 


Ny 


if 


Sept. 6. | purposes, embraces establishments en- 
gaged wholly or principally in the*manu- 


facture of various grades of sugar, in- 


statement follows in full text: 

The Bureau of the Census. announces 
that, according to data collected to date 
in the Census of Manufactures taken in 
1930, the total production of cane sugar 
in the United States in 1929 by estab- 
lishments engaged primarily in the! The statistics for 1929, with compara- 
manufacture of this commodity amounted | tive figures for 1925, are given in the 
to 149,942 tons, valued at $11,737,914. | following tables. The figures for 1929 
These figures represent increases of 29.2/ are preliminary and subject to revision. 
per cent and 21.4 per cent, respectively,|They are based on actual returns from 
as compared with 116,041 tons, valued| manufacturers who contributed the 
at $9,670,019, reported for 1925, the last | greater part of the total value of prod- 
preceding census year for which the| ucts for the industry at the census for 
statistics are in any way comparable /1925, on veturns from those who re- 
with those for 1929. The Census of | ported for the first time at the census for 
Manufactures is taken at two-year inter- | 1929, and on estimates for a few manu- 
vals, but conditions in: the cane-sugar | facturers who reported for 1925 but have 
industry were abnormal in 1927 because'not yet made their returns for 1929. 
—_—_—— + (See explanatory note below.) 


Table 1.—Summary for the industry, 1929 and 1925: 


molasses, from sugar cane. 
| however, cover the refining of purchased 
| raw sugar. 





Per Cent of 
Increase or 
1925 Decrease (—) 
9 . 
2,066 
$1,410,964 


“= 


1929 
68 
1,977 


Number of oieblisbments os sg 
Wage earners (average for the year 
tWaces : 4 é ... $1,401,050 
tCost of materials, containers for products, 
fuel and purchased electric current 

tValue of products rs 
{Value added by manufacture: 

Total 

Per wage earner 
Ratio (per cent) of cost of ma 

tainers, etc., to value of produc 

*Per cent net computed when base is less than 100. : 

+Not including salaried? employes. The average number of wage earners is based 
on the numbers reported for the several months of the year. This average somewhat 
exteeds the number that would have been required for the work performed if all had 
een continuously employed throughout the year, because of the fact that manufacturers 
eport the numbers employed on or about the fifteenth day of each month, as shown by 
the pay rollsy usuallysytaking no account of the possibility that some or all of the 
wage earners may have been on part time or for some other reason may not actually 
have worked the entire week. Thus in some cases the number reported for a given 
month exceeds the average for that month. 


—4.3 
7 


$11,220,851 
$16,227,244 


$11,586,359 
$13,434,999 


—3.2 


20.8 


$5,006,393 
$2,532 


$1,848,640 
$895 


170.8 
182.9 


69.1 86.2 


Manufacturers’ profits cannot be calculated from the census figures because no | 


data are collected for certain expense items, such as interest on investment, rent, 
depreciation, taxes, insurance and advertising. ; 
{Value of products less cost of materials, containers for products, fuel and pur- 


|eluding refined sugar, and of sirup and | 
It does not, | 


{cation but running the school, and in 
which avocation the family participate, 
does such residence destroy the exemp- | 
tion? It is our opinion that, viewed from | 
| the philosophy of the thing and meas- 
ured by cardinal standards of legal in- 
terpretation, the right answer is, No.” 
To the same effect was the decision of 
the Supreme Court of Illinois in the case 
}of People ex rel. Pearsall v. Catholic 
Bishop of Chicago, 142 N. E. 520. In 
that case it.was held that the property | 
of a Catholic seminary preparing young | 
men for the priesthod was exempt from, 
taxation under constitutional and ate! 
tory provisions exempting property used | 
exclusively for “school or religious pur- } 
poses.” It was held to come within the} 
exemption despite the fact that 140 acres} 
, of the grounds consisted of a lake which | 
| had been dredged and which was used for | 
| swimming, boating and skating, that sev- | 
eral acres constituted a baseball diamond | 
| and tennis courts, and that 80 acres was | 
| intended as a golf course. | 
The following cases are to the same ef- | 
| fect: Dunne v. Rock Island County, 119) 
N. E. 591; Sisters of Third Order of St. | 
Francis v. Bd. of Review of Peoria Coun- | 
ty, 83 N. E. 272; Bd. of Comrs. of Tulsa | 
County v. Sisters of the Sorrowful 
| Mother, 283 Pac. 984; Salt Lake Lodge} 
| No. 85, B. P. O. E., v. Groesbeck, 40 Utah 
}1, 120 Pac. 192; Horton v. Colorado 
| Springs, Masonic Bldg. Soc., 173 Pac. 61; 
| Ine re Syracuse Y. M. C. A., 218 N. Y. 
| Supp. 35. 
Je will now pass to the other classes | 
of property which the State Board of 
Equalization classified as operative prop- 
erty and which the plaintiff contends 
was erroneously classified as such. In} 
this class of property are the commis- 
| series maintained and conducted by the 
plaintiff on its ferry boats prior to May 
1, 1925. 
Plaintiff has made‘the same argument 
' regarding these commissaries as it made} 
|against the classification of its ferry| 
boats as operative property; that is} that 
the commissaries were not used exclu- 
sively in its railroad business in that 
they were patronized by the Sacramento | 
Short-Line, the Goat Island and the so- | 
called “pier-to-pier” passengers. What 
we have already said upon this subject | 
we think is a sufficient answer to plain- 
tiff’s claim regarding these commissaries. 











| WASTE, &. J. 


| Blac 


ote 


chased electric current. 


Table 2—Products, by class, quantity and value for the *United States, 1929 | 


and 1925: 


Aggregate value 

Sugar: 

* Total tons (2,000 pounds) .... 
Total value 

Granulated: 
Tons 
Value 

Clarified: 
Tons 
Value 

awe 

Tons 
Value 

Sirup: 
Gallons 
Value 

Molasses, ot 
Gallons 
Value 


kstrap molasses: 
Gallons 
Value 
Bagasse, for sale as such: 
Tons 
MONO ah oss ive ile eye 
Other products, value 
*Not including outlying possessions. 
+Data incomplete 


f Note.—-As the purpose of this preliminar 
cently rendered an opinion to the effect | available at the earliest possible date, thus insuring their maximum current value, 
that Kentucky had not submitted suffi-| they have been compiled from returns which have not received the careful scrutiny and 
revision which will be given them before the publication of the final reports, and are 
based in small part on estimates for those establishments which have not yet made | 
n For these reasons, some of the items in this report may differ appre- 
ciably from the corresbonding items in the final report for th 
believed that these differences are not. of sufficient importance ’ 
effect on the value of the statistics for practical purposes. 


their returns. 


| Business Concessions. 
Are Adjudged Taxable 


| Plaintiff, however, makes the further 
| contention that these receipts from the} 
commissaries on its ferryboats can not 
be taxed for the reason that the tax on 
| gross receipts, as provided by the con- 
stitution, is only applicable to public 
utilities, and that the sale of food, maga- 
zines, papers and tobacco is not a public 
utility business. In support of this con- 
tention plaintiff relies upon Story v. 
Richardson, 186 Cal. 162. That case sim- 
ply holds that the plaintiff, who was the 
owner of a large business block, which 
was supplied with electrical energy and 
steam from a private plant maintained | 
by plaintiff for that purpose, could not! 
be said to be conducting a public utility | 
in the maintenance and operation of said | 
plant by reason of the fact that he.sold 
the-surplus electrical energy and steam 
from his plant to an adjoining building 
for the use of the tenants therein. 

We can not see that that case helps us 
to any extent in solving the question be- 
fore us. Plaintiff is unquestionably con- 
ducting a public utility. Its ferry boats 
| we have held to be a necessary and con- 

stituent part of its property used in con- 

y report is to make the census statistics! ducting said public utility. The restau- 
|rants and news stands maintained on 
| said ferryboats are for the use and ton- | 
venience of its passengers. The revenue, 
received therefrom is exciusively from 
assengers using plaintiff’s ferryboats. 
his being so, we think it necessarily 
follows that such receipts were properly 

\ 


Per Cent. of 
Increase or 
Decrease (—) 

20.8 | 


1925 
$13,434,999 


116,041 
| $11,737,914 $9,670,019 
30,534 15,957 
$1,583,872 


9,960 
$796,607 


11,560 
$988,321 


109,448 


P 88,524 
$8,057,026 


$7,097,826 
5,166,642 
$1,445,873 


5,699,364 
$1,767,596 
7,525,528 

.. $1,384,427 


5,519,568 
$1,130,549 


9,579,596 
$994,836 


111,091 
$578,463 
$86,231 


9,651,341 
$620,887 


t 
229,011 
$16,937 





| 


industry, but it is 
have any material 





; permit to change~“location of transmitter 
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Business Conditions 


| 
| 


By Carrier 


~ 


é 


J 
classified by the Board of Equalization 


No direct authority on this question 
has been cited by counsel‘for eifher side 
and we have been unable ourselves to 
find any such. In the recent case of Cali- 
fornia Fire Proof Storage Co. v. Brun- 
dige, 199 Cal. 185, we held that the tele- 
phone directory was an essential instru- 
mentality in@onnection with the business | 
ot a telefhone company and that the 
Railroad Commission had jurisdiction to 
regulate the form, content and cost toy 
subscribers of directories used by a tele- 
phone company. In that case this court | 
held that, “If in the employment of one 
of its essential instrumentalities it (the 
telephone company) undertakes to so 
manipulate its form and use as to make} 
a considerable profit out of that portion 
of the public which it is thus enabled to 
serve, we are of the opinion that such 
profit should be taken account of by the} 
regulating body as are the other earn- 
ings of this public utility in determining 
what just and reasonable rates should 
be allowed and paid by the public for} 
the service it provides.” 

If the receipts of a telephone company | 
from the printing of a directory are oper- 
ative receipts, we think on~principle the 
revenue of the plaintiff from the restau- 
rants and news stands maintained on its | 
ferryboats may well be held. to belong 
to the same class. We understand that 
they are so treated by the Railroad Com- 
mission in proceedings before that-body 
for the purpose of fixing the fares of | 
plaintiff for its passenger service. It is 
difficult to conceive how they can be 
operative receipts for one purpose and 
nonoperative for another. In our opin- 
ion, these teotipts were properly classi- ; 
fied by the Board of Equalization in esti- 
mating and determining the amount of 
plaintiff’s taxes due/the State during the 
period in question. 


Evidence Held to 


As stated above, these “commissaries” | 


on the ferryboats and those in plain-| 
tiff’s three waiting rooms, above referred 
to, were on May 1, 1925, purchased and 


for that purpose. As the stock in this) 
corporation, except that held by quali- 
fying directors, was all issued to the 
plaintiff in consideration of the transfer | 
by plaintiff of the furniture, equipment | 
and stock, used in operating said com-| 
missaries, the receipts from this busi- 
ness after May 1, 1925, were by the} 
in the} 
same manner as the receipts before said 
transfer. There can be no question but) 
that this action of the Board was proper. 

The three “commissaries” maintained 
by the- plaintiff in its waiting rooms—| 





| one in the Ferry Building in San Fran- 


cisco, one at the Key. Route Inn in Oak- 
land and one at Adeline Street and Alca- 
traz Avenue in Oakland—were also ¢las- 
sified as operative property. 


these places of business and as to their 
accessibility by the general public is ex- 
ceedingly meager, uncertain and unsatis- 
factory. The same may be said regard- 


ing the floor space rented by plaintiff in! 


its three waiting rooms maintained in 
Berkeley, Oakland and San Francisco, re- 
spectively. 

The combined amount involved in these 
items is small, and it may be for that 
reason that no particular effort was 
anade to bring before the court the full 
evidence upon this branch of these ac- 
tions. As the judgments in each of these 
actions must be reversed, it would serve 
no useful purpose for us to attempt to 


determine the status of this property| 


upon the meager evidence before us. 
Upon a retrial 
dence in respect to these two classes of 
property can be produced in greater de- 
tail and sufficiently certain as to enable 


the court to act intelligently upon the | 


questions presented. 


Upon the main branch of the case the | 


trial court fownd in each of these five 
actions that the ferryboats of plaintiff 
were not used exclusively in the opera- 
tion of plaintiff’s railroad business, and 


tha® none of the receipts from any of || 


the commissaries or news stands main- 
tained upon plaintiff’s ferryboats were 


receipts from property used exclusively, | 
or at all, in the operation of the railroad | 


business of the plaintiff. Upon these 
findings a judgment was entered in each 
of said actions in favor of the plaintiff. 
These findings, in our opinion, are not 
supported by .the evidence. 
The judgments, therefore, 


are, and 


| each of them is, reversed. 


We concur: SHENK, J,.; RICHARDS, J. 
SEAWELL, J.; PRESTON, J.; LANGDON, J. 


Radio Commission’ Lists 
Rulings-on Applications 
[Continued from Page 8.] 


| tion of license for increase in hours of 


operation. 

Broadcasting applications received: 

KDKA, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Saxonburg; Pa., modification 
of license to operate old KDKA equipment 
at old location, Wilkins Township, as an 
auxiliary transmitter when the new KDKA 
equipment at Saxonbtirg is being used 
as an experimental station. 

WJAY, Cleveland Radio Broadcasting 
Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, construction permit 
to move studio and transmitter locations 
in Cleveland (exact sites not yet deter- 
mined), install new equipment, change fre- 
quency from 610 ke. to 590 ke., inerease 
power from 500 w. to 1 kw., and change 
heurs from daytime to unlimited. ° 

WMBR, F. J. Reynolds, Tampa, Fila., 
amendment filed to application for con- 
struction permit to request 1,460 ke. in- 
stead of 1,000 ke., with 5 kw., 10 miles 
southeast of Tampa. « 

Pierce M. Huff, Piedmont, S. C., amend- 
ment filed to construetion permit for new 
station to request 100 w. and daytime 
hours on 1,350 ke., instead of 7% w. 
and one hour daily. 

KWK, Greater St. Louis Broadcastthg 
Corporation, St. Louis, Mo., construction 


to Kirkwood, Mo., and install new equip- 
ment. = 


Applications received (other than brodd- 
casting): 

KGTI, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; KGSE, Amarillo, Tex.;' 
KGTD, Wichita, Kans.; KGSD, Allgquerque, 
N. Mex.; KGTJ, Las Vegas, Nev.; KGTH, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, construction permit 
fro new transmitter on’ 3,070, 3,460, 6,350, 
8,015,/12,180 ke., 400 w,. 

WIY, WEB, WBU, WQV, R. C. A. Com- 
munications, Inc., Rocky Point, N. Y., mod- 
ification of license for addtional transmit- 
ter, 80 kw.; limited public service. 
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Highway Building 
‘Pushed to Limit’ 


Observer for A. A. A. Says 
Federal Aid Has Helped 
Speed Up State Construc- 
tion Programs 


te 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
leadership, has served to facilitate publie 
use of them and the motorist no longer 
finds himself lost when far away from 
home. 

“As to economic conditions encountered 
on this 30,000-mile journey, there’ has 
been a decided change for the better all 
over the country. The pessimism en- 
countered when we started our tour in 
July suddenly changed to optimism with 
the approach of September. I have 
never seen such a quick change. 

“There was ample opportunity to se- 
cure unbiased opinions of conditions in 
our brief stops. Trains of coal are ‘mov- 
ing to the industrial centers, cattle are 
being driven to loading platforms for the 
first time in many months. The farm- 
ers now have confidence in the Federal 
program to help them. All of this sub- 
stantiates the Administration’s beljef 
that the Nation is now on the econemic 
upgrade. 

“Safer conditions on the highways are 
attributed to the work of the National 
Conference on’ Street and Highway 
Safety, which was launched by Presi- 
dent Hoover, while Secretdry of Com- 
merce.” 


Funds Reduce Unemployment 
An additional $50,000,000 provided by 
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California Revenue Statute Is Said to Enable State to Place President Is Told v - 


Levy on Supplementary Business Conducted 
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Congress for Federal aid highway im- - 


provements already has helped mate- 
rially to reduce unemployment through- 
out the United States, according to a: 


! statement made public by the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture Sept. 6. 


The full text of ‘the statement follows: 

The additional appropriation of $50,- 
000,000, authorized by Congress in April 
for improvement of highways in the Fed- 
eral-aid system, has helped materially to _ 
reduce unemployment throughout the - 
country, the Bureau of Publie Roads 
reports. 


The number of men employed on Fed- — 
eral-aid road projects, as reported to the 
Bureau, was 20,200 last April, which was 
4,000 more than the 16,200 reported in 
April, 1929. In May, 31,400 workmen 
were employed, as against 26,600 in May, 
192% an increase of 4,800; and in June, 
35,800 were at work, as against 34,500 in 
June, 1919, a difference of 1,300. | These 
figures represent the contractors’ forces 


| employed in the construction of the roads 


but do not include the men employed to 

prepare and transport the larger quanti- 

ties of material required by; the aug- 

mented program, says the Bureau. 
State Allotments Increased 


The States were able to use at once 
| for their Federal-aid road programs a 
| large part of the increased appropria- 
| tion, with the result that their allot- 
ments of Federal-aid money to individual 
Fedéral-aid projects for the last three 
months of the fiscal year which ended 
| June 30 were increased materially over 
| those for the same months ofthe previ- 
; ous year. The number of men employed 
|on Federal-aid road construction in- 
creased correspondingly. 

The bill authorizing the appropriation 
of $50,000,000, in addition to the $75,- 
000,000 authorized by the Act of May 26, 
1928, was signed by President Hoover on 
| April 4, and apportionment of the money 
{to the States was made on April 7 by 
Secretary Hyde. 
| In April the Government allotted to 
| new construction projects on the Fed- 
eral-aid system $15,775,687—almost dou. 
ble the $8,908,743 allotted in April, 1929, 
In May it allotted $15,243,491,. practi- 
cally double the $8,135,342 for May, 1929. 
In June the amount was $17,503,878, as 
against $14,792,176 for June, 1929. The 
total amount of Federal-aid funds al- 
, lotted to Federal-aid road projects for 
the fiscal year -ended June 30 was 
| $102,498,084. 


‘Dry Weather Harms 
Canadian Tobacco 





Harvest Expected to Be 25 Per 
Cent Below Normal 





|. Drought has damaged the tobacco crop 
‘in Canada, according to estimates of the - 
| Canadian Department of Agriculture re- 
|ceived by the Tobacco Division of the 
| Department of Commerce from the As- 
|sistant Trade Commissioner to Canada, 
| Avery F. Peterson, and made public Sept. 
6. The report follows in full text: 

The 1930 flue-cured tobacco crop of 
Canada has been damaged considerably 
| by drought and the harvegt will be about 
| 25 per cent less than normal. 
| An-inereased area was planted to 
tobacco this year but the damage from 
drought will probably more than offset 
the increases. The worst damage was 
felt in Essex County. Representatives of 
the Canadian Department of Agriculture 
stated that most growers would have 
yields varying between 500 and 600 
pounds per acre, whereas the normal 
yield is between 800.and 900 pounds per 
acre. Capably operated lands should run 


| around 600 pounds per acre, but many 


will be lucky to obtain 500 pounds. It 
has been reported that some individual 
growers will not harvest the crop because 
of the extent of the damage. 
Karger Area Planted 

It is believed that the area planted to 
tobacco in 1930 is 25 per cent larger 
than the 1929 crop. fi- 
cial reports, the 1929 total for bright 
flue-cured tobacco was. 15,085 acres; the 
increase of 25 per cent would make 18,- 
856 acres for 1930. Estimating the 1930 
yield per acre at 580 pounds on the 
average, it would net a crop of 10,936,- 
500 pounds. On the basis of an average. 
yield per acre of 525 pounds, the crop 
would be about 9,900,000 pounds. Cana- 
dian reports show that 
pounds of bright flue-cured tobacco 
were produced in 1929. 


$3,000,600 Crop Reported 
American Trade Commisioner. Sweet- 


According to offi- ~ _ 


10,500,000 | 


ser reports that predictions made by F. 


C. Paterson, Agricultural Representa- 
tive for Norfolk County, indicate a $3,-_ 
000,000 tobacco crop this season, in spite 


of the unprecedented drought which ae 
s 


wrought havoc 


in other agric 
products. 


00 pounds, 


Harvesting is reported well 


under way and the average yield 
aoe is expected to be arpreximalely. 


i 
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Establishment of State Fund 


to Aid Mothers in [Illinois 


Problems Involved in Distributing Money 
Among Different Counties Are Outlined by’ 
Superintendent of Child Welfare 


By EDNA ZIMMERMAN 


Superintendent of Child Welfare Div, 
State of 


LLINOIS led all the States in the 
enactment of Mothers’ Pension 
Laws in 1911, just as it had enacted 

in 1899 the first of the Juvenile Court 
Laws which are now established in 
most of the civilized countries of the 
world. ; 

The first law. was in reality an aid 
to Parents Act, as it allowed grants to 
be made to the father as well as the 
mother and placed no limit on the 
amount of the grant. This was, of 
course, difficult to administer and gave 
rise to many problems. 

A 

The following Legislature in 1913, 
without répealing or amending this sec- 
tion, enacted an elaborate law provid- 
ing aid to mothers and children which 
specified the terms of eligibility. An 
important fact to be noted is that while 
this mothers’ aid law was amended at 
every succeeding session of the Legis- 
lature, its administration was left in 
the juvenile court of the respective 
counties, and the decision as to what 
amount may be appropriated for this 
purpose was left with the county au- 
thorities. 

It was to be anticipated that this as- 
signment of responsibility to the county 
authorities—the juvenile court and the 
county board—would result in great 
unevenness and inequality of service. 
It “was clear and has steadily become 
more obvious that state-wide adminis- 
tration was necessary in order to deal 
justly with those whom t law is de- 
signed to aid. 

Because of a Supreme Court decision 
in 1911, in which it was held that the 
probation office was a Judicial one and 
not subject to control from the execu- 
tive department, the only practical 
method of securing a state-wide admin- 
istration has seemed to be by a State 
grant to the local or county units or an 
arrangement whereby the State should 
share the cost in some way which 
would enable the local unit to improve 
the quality of service. 


This logic pointed directly to the 
creation of a State fund by which aid 
might be furnished to the counties. Al- 
though the pioneer in mothers’ aid leg- 
islation, this was not accomplished in 
Illinois until 1929, when there was ap- 
propriated $500,000 for the biennium to 
be paid to the counties “such payments 
to be made under such rules and regu- 
lations as may be provided by the De- 
partment of Public Welfare; provided, 
however, that no payment to any county 
shall exceed 50 per cent of the expendi- 
tures of said county for said purpose.” 

The effect of this appropriation may 
be said to have been immediate. Many 
counties increased their appropriations 
at the September, 1929, meeting of the 
county boards and some counties took 
action for the first time in order to 
benefit from the State fund. 

In attempting to set up principlé for 
the distribution of this fund many com- 
plicated situations and problems have 
arisen. For 18 years each county has 
administered the Mothers’ Aid Act as 
a separate entity. Consequently there 
have been as many different types of 
service. 4 


The counties vary greatly in wealth, - 


and the need in the county is often in 
inverse ratio to the amount of taxable 
property. Under the present statutes 
the mothers’ aid, blind pension and 


pauper relief would absorb all of the . 


county tax. 

In order to ascertain present condi- 
tions the Department of Public Wel- 
fare addressed a letter to each county 
judge asking for information as to the 
procedure in the respective counties in 
(1) making investigations of applica- 
tions for mothers’ allowance, (2) keep- 
ing supervision over families to whom 
grants were made, (3) the amount al- 
lowed, and (4) the number of children 
under the care of the court. 


ision, Department of Public Works, - 
Tllinois 


The replies to these letters were grat- 
ifying but revealed some’ confusion 
with reference to the difference be- 
tween payments under the mothers’ aid 
law and pauper relief, and showed 
great diversity in practice. 

Payments range from $2,50 to $15 per 
month per child. Allowances were paid 
sometimes weekly, sometimes _ fort- 
nightly, sometimes monthly and some- 
times quarterly. Investigations were 
made by persons of various kinds and 
degrees of skill. ’ 

Probation officer, sheriff, supervisor, 
county nurse, State’s attorney, overseer 


- of the poor and county judge were ren- 


dering this important service. In one 
case the neighbors made the investiga- 
tion and one county reports no investi- 
gation made. 

The first step undertaken in the dis- 
tribution of this fund was intended to 
bring about, cooperation between the 
Department of Public Welfare and the 
administrative officer who, in all coun- 
ties outside -of’ Cook, is the county 
judge. A committee was appointed by 
the Association of County and Probate 
Judges to confer with the Department 
of Public Welfare. 7 

It was agreed that for the first year 
distribution would be prorated in ac- 
cordance with the assessed valuation 
in the counties subject to the Jollowing 
provisions: 

1. The county must show that it has 
paid out for mothers’ aid at least 50 
per cent of the maximum which may 
be raised by the two-fifths of a mill tax. 

2. The Department shall study the 
methods of distribution of each county 
on its merits and shall approve those 
which, in its judgment, have complied 
with the spirit of the law. 

A 

3. Provided the county can show to 
the satisfaction of the Department that 
all cases eligible under mothers’ aid are 
being satisfactorily cared for for a sum 
less than the 50 per cent named in the 
foregoing requirement aid for such a 
county will be approved. 

The Illinois Child Welfare Commit- 
tee, appointed by the Governor, is now 
making a state-wide study. The Chief 
of the Federal Children’s Bureau has 
offered coopération in- certain under- 
takings in Illinois, as a part of this 
study. 

A member of the Bureau’ staff has 
made proposals for the distribution of 
this fund upon a different _ basis. 
Chiefly the Children’s Bureau plan 
rests on the principle of equalizing op- 
portunity and takes into account the 
number of children in the counties, the 
value of property and the need of the 
poorer counties for especially generous 
help from the State fund. 

That plan. contemplates a division of 
the State fund at first into two, later 
into three, funds to be known as (1) 
general distribution fund, (2) equaliza- 
tion fund, and (3) stimulation fund. 
This plan commends itself as it seeks 
to give relief where there is the great- 
est need. 

The Child Welfare Committeésub- 
committee on dependeycy is making an 
intensive study of children in their own 
homes. 

We are told that of the 12 States 
which have made appropriation for this 
purpose no one has yet a satisfactory 
method of distribution and that we are 
especially fortunate in the flexibility of 
our statute which allows the State De- 
partment to set up standards with the 
single restriction that payments to 
counties shall not exceed 50 per cent 
of the county expenditure. 

It is difficult to say’ just what the 
State shall demand and yet not be too 
exacting from the county standpoint. 

However, the situation at present is 
that the Department is distributing the 
fund for the urrent fiscal year on the 
basis agreed upon with the committee 
of judges. 
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Coal Production in Tennessee 


Output Is Visualized by Mine Inspector 
By A. W. EVANS 


Chief Mine Inspector, State of Tennessee 


to industries, railroads and 

homes during the period between 
1869 and 1929, exactly 60 years, has 
been 212,497,779 tons. ‘In 1869 the 
State’s output was 133,418 tons; in 1929 
the output was 5,663,155 tons, or 1,592 
times the output in 1869, 

To visualize this tonnage, imagine 
the coal piled on a plot of ground one 
mile square. The pile would be 304 
feet high, higher than any monument 
or building in the city of Nashville. 

To move this pile of coal in 50-ton 
railroad cars, one car being loaded 


"T to. industri contribution in coal 


4 every minute, you would have to stand. 


there day and night for eight. years to 
see the last car loaded. . i 

If you could walk at the rate of 20 
miles per day, it would take you five 
years to walk from the caboose to the 
locomotive, if the cars were. placed in 
a train. 

If this train was going westward, 
when the caboose reached San Fran- 
cisco the locomotive would have made 
the trip dround the world; then pass- 
ing San Francisco, would go beyond 
11,222 miles, or approximately one and 
one-half times around the world. 


We could build a great wall, compar- « 


able to the great wall of China, extend- 
ing along our frontier between Canada 
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to Prolonged Period of Dry Weather 
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Recovery of Considerable Amount 


of Forest Growth Expected by Member of Research Institute 
By CHESTER A. COOVER 


Forest Research Institute, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


Summer of 1930 has been one of 

, the most severe experienced in 
southern Pennsylvania, according to 
the records of local weather stations. 

The normal precipitation at Chambers- 

burg in Franklin County for the month 
of July since- 1860 is 3.28 inches. This 
year we received about one-third of the 
normal July precipitation. In two pre; 
vious years, in 1885 and 1894, records 
show less precipitation for July than 
does the current year. 
_ This dry spell began July 2, follow- 
ing a‘period characterized by an ex 
treme deficiency of rainfall, and has 
continued up until the present time, 
with only .96 inches rainfall. 

For 32 consecutive days of this pe- 
riod there was. but one faint trace of 
rain recorded. The weather records of 
the Forest Research Institute show 
only 1.8 inches of precipitation for the 
months of July and August, as against 
the normal of 7.52 inches for this pe- 
riod. This. condition accompanied by 
high temperatures and scorching dry 
winds not only wrought serious damage 
to farm and agriculture crops, but also 
injured forest trees. 

It should not be assumed, however, 
that all dead and dying tree foliage is 
directly due to drought, as a dry season 
of this nature is extremely favorable 
for the activities of various insects, in- 
cluding bark beetles. 


For example, the oak leaf miner has 
been responsible for most of the dead 
and dying rock oak leaves within eight 
feet of the ground. The oak pruner 
and oak and hickory bark beetle have 
been numerous and active this year, 
inflicting more damage than is ordi- 
narily observed. Such injury cannot be 
directly attributed to the drought, but 
to increased activity of imsects and 
other tree pests. 

Members of the Pennsylvania Forest 
Research Institute at Mont Alto, who 
hawe been collecting data on the injury 
of trees by drought, have found ur- 
usual conditions, Hickory and white 
oak, despite their habit of rooting 
deeper than other forest trees, show 
LLL 
and the United States. This wal] would 
be 20 feet wide and 20 feet high, and 
extend from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, a distance of 4,025 miles. 

It would take Capt. Hawk 17 hours 
and 24 minutes, flying at his record 
speed, to fly from the east to the west 
end of this great wall of coal on a non- 
stop flight. 

If the coai -was piled up in the form 
of a pyramid, having the four sides of 
its base 5,280 feet long, or one mile 
square, it would be approximately 612 
feet high, making a joke of the great 
Egyptian pyramid of antiquity. 

The coal industry is a big business. 
If it were not for our coal mines we 
would have’ no use for railroads, for 
our mines supply ‘half of all of the 
freight carried by American railroads. 
Our mines and quarries in the United 
States employ 1,000,000 men and the 
product is valued at $5,000,000,000, so if 
it were not for the miner, civilization as 
we enjoy it teday would be utterly im- 
Possible, and we would drift back into 
the eighteenth century. 


T's UNUSUAL dry period of the 


\ 


considerable injury; red maple slrows’ 
equally as much injury, but as it is a 
shallow rooter, this is to be expected. 
Scarlet oak apparently surpasses all 
the oaks in its ability to resist drought 
injury, followed im order by rock, red, 
black, white, and pin oaks. 

Black locust shows high resistance 
to drought. No tree of this species 
growing naturally in the forest showed 
any appatent injury from drying 
though it is shallow rooted and has 
rather tender foliage. 


Among the hiekories considerable 
Variation in drought resistance is met. 
Pignut hickory seems to be the most 
resistant, followed in order by the 
shellbarks and mocker nut hickory; 
bitternut hickory is the least resistant. 

The pines, and conifers in general, 
show less injury than broadleaf trees, 
though smaller white and scrub pines 
have suffered damage on exposed slopes 
and ridges. Many ornamental arbor 
vitae have been seriously injured, and 
the spruces*have suffered in exposed 
places. The larches, too, have been in- 
jured by the drought, though the. actual 
damage may not be as serious as _pres- 
ent conditions imdicate, since the 
larches are often able to renew their 
foliage. The Japanese larch has suf- 
fered more than the European larch, as 
indicated by the mumber of trees on 
which the foliage has been killed or 
discolored. 


Table mountain pine is apparently 
the only absolutely drought resistant 
tree in the forest. It shéwed no effects 
of the prolonged drying even om the 
most adverse sites. . 

Less drought injury to trees has been 
observed on dry, sandy, stony mountain 
soils than on the shale hill soils and 
fertile agriculture areas, The only in- 
jury found on the sandy, stony moun- 
tain soils is where reflected and radi- 
ated heat has burned the foliage. 


The water content of clay and loam 
soils is always g@reater than that of 
Sandy, stony mountain soils, but much 
of the mosture im the former is held 
hygroscopically by the fine soil par- 
ticlés and the roots are unable to ex- 
tract it. to replace the great loss in- 
curred through excessive transpiration 
of the leaves. 

For example, ashes and walnuts show 
injury on shale hill soils, but appar- 
ently none on the sandy mountain soils. 

Damage to tree foliage is largely 
Caused by atmospheric conditions. 
High temperatures and constant drying 
winds rob the leaves of moisture faster 
than it can be supplied by the - roots. 
This explanation is further substanti- 
ated by the fact that many woodlots 
show more injury on their south west- 
ern margins than in the interiors, 
though the soils are probably drier in 
the interiors a8 a result of root compe- 
tition and greater transpiration of 
moisture during the early days of the 
dry period. Trees suffered greater in- 
jury inthe upper and thriftier parts of 
their crowns than in the lower and less 
thrifty portions of the crowns, which 
received some protection. 

The recovery of most forest trees 
may be expected. Older and less 
thrifty individuals will begin to die at 
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Protecting Health of Pupils and Providiag 

Leisure Time Activities for Adults Viewed as 
Joint Educational Project | 


By V. KEERSEY ; 


Director, Department of. Edeccation, State of California 


service, health supervision and 
health instruction. Health service 
is rndered. by physiciams, nurses and 
dentists. These experts aid the Physi- 
cal Education Department through 
their examination of children. Upon 
their fimdings the physical education 
programa for each-pupil must be based. 
Health ‘supervision should be a con- 
cern of all persons connected with the 
school. Et has todo with the heating; 
lighting and ventilation of the school 
building ; the sanitation of the school 
environment; and the adjustment of 
pupils’ study and health programs. 
Health instruction aims to have pu- 
pils seeure. health information which 
will fumetion. The teaching of health 
information may be assigned as a duty 
to the _ physiology teacher; to the 
science department; or to the physical 
_Aducation _department,. depending upon 
the attitude of the administration and 


G tervies HEALTH includes health 


where the best prepared teacher is to _ 


be found. 
x A 

Physical education includes the pe- 
riod of &mstruction required by law, the 
special classes organized for the physi- 
cally handicapped pupils wherein spe- 
cial exereises are givem to individual 
pupils. for the correctiom or improve- 
ment of specific physical defects; the 
intramural athletic proe2-am; the inter- 
scholastic athletic progam for boys; 
and'the play day programm for girls. 

In California the physical education 
program has shifted from a formal cal- 
isthenie intensive programm for the few 
to an imformal, interestimg and exten- 
sive game program for all pupils ac- 
cording to their individual needs. 

Recreation is a word with many 
meanings. It is often symonymous with 
the term ‘“‘play.” Ithas been defined as 
“any exercise or occupation that di- 
verts or gives pleasure as a change 
from work.” It is activity performed. 
during leisuretime. This activity dur- 
ing leisure time should be suited to the 

‘needs. of the individual, be mentally 
stimulating and satisfying and not 
merely dissipation. 

Interest in recreation is enormous at 
the present time. This has come about 
because under our modern social and 
economic conditions the amount°of lei- 
sure time has increased considerably. 
The specialization of work in American 
industmy and the increased use of the 
machine has taken the creative element 
out of work, making it more monoto- 
nous amd thus establishing an addi- 
tional meed for recreation. 


Recreational _ activity is being pro- 
vided by the school, by the community, 
by private agencies, and by private in- 
dividuals for profit. These “activities 
cover a Wide range-and vary “in their 
usefulness as far as physical, mental 
and social needs are concerned. 

A 

Much money -can be saved through 
the elimination ‘of the duplication of 
facilities, programs and leadership fur- 
nished by these different agencies when 
coordinated through properly.organizéed 
administration. Fhe somewhat older 
trend of combining school physical edu- 
cation and municipal recreation uiider 
one administrator (now ¢common in sev- 
eral California cities) is giving way to 
a new form of organization “where 
school health and physical education 
are combined with community recrea- 
tion, under one administrative author- 
ity.. The. cities .of Long Beach and -~ 
Santa Monica have this form of organ- . 
ization and are making splendid prog- 
ress, ' 

In the future, it is entirely possible 
that boards of education will assume 
the additional “responsibility - of per- 
forming the fumetions of a lay board in 
handling community recreation. Rec- 
reation is essentially an educational 
problem. The lessening of juvenile de- 
linquency; the contribution which rec- 
reation has to make to mental hygiene; 
and the educational benefits of a va- 
riety of leisure time activities are all 
possibilities dependent upon programs, 
facilities and coordinated leadership, . 

Communities in the past have failed 
to provide programs, facilities and 
leadership for adults sufficiently to-al- 
low them:to use and improve the: ski 


- both of a mental and physical -nature 


gained inthe public school. \Some com- 
munities provide a program, sirnilar to 
the school program for.school children 
after school hours. While. school fa- 
cilities are busy, ‘community facilities 
are idle and vice . vegga. 


A, 

The coordinated plan promises to 
eliminate duplication dnd expand the 
program. The community program 
needs expansion. Recreation n be 
made to yield) greater educational re- 
sults, People have more. leisure time 
than ever before and are paying gen- 
erous profits to private individuals for 
their recreation. The importance of 
leisure time is apparent. when.-we con- 
sider delinquency, crime, accidents, 
waste, costs, amd education. The State, 
as well as local communities, must face 
this problem. 





C harity Administration in Maine 
Care of War Pensioners, Paupers and Blind 
By GEORGE W. LEADBETTER 


In Charge of State Poor Relief and,Pensions, State of Maine 


HARITIES of the State of Maine, 
outside of those administered by 
the State Department of Public 

Welfare, State Departrment of Health 
and various institutions, include State 
paupers, blind pensioners, blind. chil- 
dren educated in institutions outside of 
the State, -Civil and Spamish War pen- 
sioners and dependent families of dead 
or disabled veterans of the World War. 
The Pauper law provides that the 
State shall be responsible, through the 
cities amd’ towns, for suapport of pau- 
pers who have not acquired a settle- 
ment im any city or towm in the State 
by five years’. continuous residence 
thereim ‘without receivimg aid at the 
public expense during that time. 
Immediate relief is furnished by the 
local Overseers‘ of the poor in such 
cases and claims for reimmbursement are 
filed with the Governor and council at 
the close of each regular quarter of the 
year. Needy Indians im the State, not 
belonging to cither of the tribes having 
reservations in the State—the Penob- 
scots ox Passamaquoddys—are cared 
for in the same manner. No paupers 
are supported by counties in this State. 
The Legislature of 1915 enacted a 
law providing for pensions for needy 
blind yersons over 21 years of age. 
These ensions‘‘are ' granted by the 
Governor and council, following appli- 
cation amade on a regular blank fur- 
nished by the State. Umer this law, a 
person retaining less than one-tenth 6f 
his natural vision is comsidered blind, 
and the eligibility of the applicant, so 
far as his.vision is concerned, is deter- 
mined by an examines designated by 


a 
the top and become stagheaded. Smaller 
trees are more likely to be ‘killed out- 
right, amd conifers wheoge buds and 
leaves Ihave dried up cannot recover. 
However, it will require the jpvestiga- 
tions Of another year to determine with 
accira¢cy the amount of forest tree mor- 
tality resulting from the drought of the 
Summer of 1930. 


the municipal officers of the city or 
town. The lave does not apply to per- 
sons who have not resided in the State 
of Maine for 10 consecutive years im- 
mediately before applying for the. pen- 
sion. Approxizmately 700 blind persons 
are receiving aid under this provision 
at the present time. 

For many years the State has edu- 
cated blind chal@ren at institutions out- 
side of the State. They are admitted 
to such institutions by order of the 
Governor and council. The Perkins In- 
stitution and Massachusetts School for 
the Blind, at Watertown, Mass., is the 
institution to which such children usu- 
ally are sent. ‘The expense to e State 
is about $400 per year foreach child; ’ 

The law relating to pensions on ac- 
count of military and naval- service, 
other than World War aid, provides 
that pensions may be given to honor- 
ably discharged veterans of the Civil | 
War, Spanish War. and Philippine In- 
surrection and their widows, when 
their Government-pension and other re- 
sources are not sufficient for their su 
port and the support of their aren. 
ents. 

The law relating to aidin World War 
cases was repealed by the Legislature 
of 1929 and a mew one enacted in its 
place, It allows aid to relieve the ne- 
cessitous ciretamstances of the wife or 
widow, children ‘under the age of 16 
years or the infirm and -dependent 
father and mother, provided» that the 
veteran was a _resident of the State of 
Maine on Apr. 1, 1919, if them Tiving. 
Aid is allowable only in cases where 
the veteran is dead or disabled. e 

Applications. for, aid under this law 
are passed upon by a Commission Con- 
sisting of five’ persons, known as the 
World War Relief Commission. The 
Comnission emmploys a field agent who 
visits the applicants in their homes. 


* The maximum . allowances are $7 per 


week for a wife, widow, father or 
mother, and $3 per week for each child. 
Payments are made monthly, in cash, 
from the State . Treasury. 





